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NOTE 

One of the most amusing objects of the old 
Irish fair was the kish or stall of brogues around 
which feet of various shapes and sizes were being 
fitted. The brogues themselves were rough, hand- 
sewn articles, as innocent of polish as they were of 
padding, but they were light, easy-fitting, *and 
warranted not to tire out the traveller on a journey. 
If the first pair did not please, another and anotjier 
still were tried. Seldom had the customer to go * 
away unsatisfied. May the present brogue-seller 
dare to hope as much? 

The greater portion of the present volume is 
reprinted from such varied quarters as Young 
Ireland^ The Irish FiresidCy The Peoples Friendy and 
Little Folk^ Magazine. It consists of sketches in 
prose and verse of rural life in Ireland made by one 
who enjoys the advantage of having been born and 
brought up among those he here tries to portray. 

W. B. 
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A KISH OF BROGUES 



THE ORIGIN OF THE BROGUE. 

In the ould anshent days, when blue murther was 

sport, 
And sound whisky sowld for three-ha'-pence a quart, 
There lived a bould monarch who welted away 
At fighting and dhrinking the whole of the day, 
And the fights and the dhrinks got so mixed in his 

head, 
That, when sconces grew scarce, he cracked bottles 

instead, 
An' the bottles bled often so free in the fight, 
They floated the breakfast time into the night. 
An' the king grew so plagued between former and 

latter day 
That the poor man could hardly tell Friday from 

Saturday ; 
An' the fasts and the faists, so entangled, he spint 
From Aisther to Whitsuntide keeping the Lint, 
And only knew Christmas day by the snow 
An* the steam of plum puddings a-cooking below. 
Now, it chanced that St Pathrick, one morning 

in spring. 
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Collecting his Aisther-oats,^ called on the king, 
An' handin' his horse to the groom at the gate, 
An' biddin* the boy give her somethin' to ait, 
Stepped in and disturbed the ould king at his booze 
By sayin' he had called on his rounds for the dues. 
The monarch looks up wid a shmile in his eye, 
An* roars, " Musha, Pathrick, you're welcome, me by ! 
Dhraw a stool to the table — Fll ordher in lunch. 
An' herself, sure, 'ill make us a hot sup o' punch." 
The saint at a glance saw the way the wind lay — 
" Your majesty, no ; I can't touch it to-day. 
Besides, I have ordhers," he says, " from the Pope, 
To taste nothin* hard in my mithre and cope.'* 
"The Pope," says the king, "has no rights in the case, 
For you know, Pat a-gra^ I'm the lord of this place. 
Religion, as much as you like, out of Rome, 
But manners I Bedad, we can make thim at home ! 
So, to show your respect both to Church and to State, 
Hang your cope on a nail and dhrag over a sate. 
There's a sinsible saint ! Take the weight off your 

legs— 
Throth I that's not the first time you put mithres on 

pegs 1 " 
" You're the playboy, all out ! '* says the good-natured 

saint, 
" And, to tell you the truth, I do feel a bit faint. 
We can't put a finger, I see, in your eye, 
For the sorra a hap'orth on earth you don't spy." 
" Nabacolish^ Pat I " says the king, with a wink ; 
"And now, my most reverend, what will you dhrink ? " 
" Well, seeing it*s yerselfs in it," answers Saint Pat, 
'' I think rU be tastin' a toothful of thatP 

1 The payment of " dues ''in kind has been continued in some 
parts of Ireland down to our time. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BROGUE. 3 

" Of this ? " cries the king, wid a roar of a laugh, 
" Oh, murther ! It's only the queen's shandygaff! " 
" Thin lave it alone," says the saint, " if it's brought 

her; 
I'll just dhrink your health in a glass of cowld 

water," 
The king gev a start, an' his beetle-brows lowered. 
Thin he raiched for the jug at his elbow and powered 
A three-naggin tumbler right up to the brim, 
Pretendin' to humour the saint's holy whim. 
But his eye beamed as bright as the bead on the 

measure 
As he bowed to the saint with, "Your will is my 

pleasure. 
Besides," he adds softly, " in throth, I must own, 
I never take sthronger myself whin alone." 
An' begorra ! the statement was thrue as he give it, 
For the bumper he filled was the purest Glenlivit. 
But the saint, who could read the ould rogue through 

an' through, 
Wid a sign changed the liquor to pure mountain 

dew, 
An' tossed it off smiling, wid never a wink, 
As if he'd been weaned on the sthrongest Scotch 

dhrink. 
The king stared wid invy. " God bless me ! '' he said, 
" These saints must be blessed wid a powerful bead I 
If they're all only gifted like this holy elf, 
I'd lave off cutting throats and get sainted myself I" 
For the king, though he outwardly always complied, 
To tell the plain thruth, was half pagan inside. 
But, before he had time to think more, the ould sinner 
Was roused to himself by the clatther of dinner. 
The queen glided in wid her hair to the ground, 
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An' twenty-four maids of her chamber around, 
Thin the lords an' the butlers, an' boys from the 

haggards, 
An' behind thim, the shulers and bare-footed blag- 

gards. 
An' all this parade was to fetch in a sthring 
Of two-eyed beefsteaks to set down to the king. 
Who vowed to himself he would recompinse nature, 
Just for once, by an extra taste of the crather. 
So he sthruggled, as well as he could, to his feet. 
An' ordthered the saint to say grace before meat ; 
" Or rather," he sighed, wid a glance at the dish, 
" If the good man prefers, we'll say grace before fish." 
An' whin it was over, remarked, wid a squint, 
" It's a pity your riverence visits in Lint. 
So don't think, my lord, it's the larder we're sparin'," 
Bekase we set nothin* before you but herrin'." 
The saint gave a smile. "Oh, don't mention it, pray! 
I can do very well — I get chops to my tay." 
Well, the queen looked so startled, you'd think that 

she'd drop 
At the mintion in Lint by a saint of a chop ; 
While a bald-headed lord at her back made a shiver, 
An' the king thinks, " Oh, this, thin, accounts for his 

liver ! " 
An' whispers across, "Won't you thry a dhrop more?" 
To which Pathrick responded — ^*'The same as before." 
So, the jug was passed down, an' the saint filled so 

often, 
That the dhrunken ould king began laughin' and 

scoffin', 
An' ordhered two footmin to hurry up smart 
And prepare to lave Pathrick at home wid the cart 
But Where's the use talkin' ? A babby can tell 
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That the saint, if he liked, could dhrink dhry an ould 

well, 
An' still be the soberest man of the crew, 
Bekase what he dhrank was the pure mountain dew. 
An' so, when they rose at the ind of the meal. 
Not a man of the crowd but himself didn't reel. 
An' the couple, the king thought the cart wor preparin*, 
Fell flat at the feet of the Pathron of Erin ; 
While the queen hurried ofTwid her maids in a frown 
An' the king asked the raison the tables wint roun'. 
Well, Saint Pathrick, seeing theway things wor tindin*, 
Made ready his pasthoral call to be indin'. 
So he takes down his mithre and cope from the wall, 
An' stands in his majesty facing them all. 
" An'," says he, " mighty king, many thanks for this 

feast. 
But, as rude people say, sir, it won't pay the priest. 
An' the richest red herrings or rarest ragoos 
Won't satisfy saints when they look for their dues. 
So send my oats over while seed-time is here, 
For the markets fall flat at the ind of the year.'' 
The king, dhriven wild to see Pathrick so steady. 
Replied, " I'll not sind you one sack till I'm ready! 
Forby, bishop darlin', I don't think it sthraight 
To ax me to honour your bills before date. 
The week after Aisther's the time they fall in, 
An' bad luck to the bushel I'll pay you till thin ! " 
" The week afther Aisther's a fortnight gone by. 
As the faithful well know," was the good saint's reply. 
"So, to ind the debate, I'll send over the grippers. 
An' we'll see if you'll satisfy thim boys wid kippers, 
Pretindin', aneagh ! you're obsarvin' the Lint, 
Whin the beggars outside say it's nothin* but stint." 
Well, my jewel, the king felt just fit to be tied, 
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And his hand med a lep to the soord at his side, 
An* he half dhrew the blade, when a glance from the 

saint 
Made him fumble an' stop as he murmured quite 

faint, 
" Never mind ! Pat a-hagurl It's hardly your fault, 
I forgot for a moment that jug of Scotch malt, 
An' the best of us, sometimes, may go a bit wrong 
Whin the dhrop is inside and we're loose wid the 

tong'. 
But, Pathrick, in future, just take my advice, 
Whin you talk to a gintleman, thry to be nice." 

Now, I want to remark that the king, till that day, 
Had a tongue as jinteel as an ould maid at tay. 
An' the Irishman spoke wid no accent at all 
But an Eastendish lisp or a Westendish d'wa-al ; 
An' broad-mouthed remarks, even parliament min 
Never used in abusing aich other till thin, 
When Saint Pathrick, to taich that ould monarch a 

lesson. 
An' give sich offenders his lift-handed blessin', 
Just stooped where he stood, an' unloosened his 

brogue, 
An' flung it right into the mouth of the rogue, 
Where it fastened an' stuck till his death like a leech, 
An' evermore flavoured the tone of his speech. 
An' all his posterity still have it there. 
Whatever the title or tongue they may bear. 
An' the only reward that the punishment brings 
Is the knowledge they all are descended from kings. 
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THE LIVERY SARVINT. 

Mrs. Macrevey was not a person of the common 
sort She was one of the grand Nultys of Coolcashel, 
who had a pew of their own in church and a high iron 
railing round the family burial plot There had 
always been both priests and doctors in the family, 
and her cousin Catherine had married Attorney 
Slogstn's own nephew. So there was little wonder in 
Mrs. Macrevey's setting up a liveried servant 

" There's not a dacent family in the county hasn't 
one but ours, an' throth ! it's time for us begin, 
Barney, wid all the girshas growin' up young ladies 
on our hands." 

"We're well enough as we are, woman dear," re- 
turned Barney. " Livery sarvints won't sind up the 
price o' sheep." 

" That shows how little you know about it," returned 
the ambitious lady. "Why, you'd get a crown a 
head more for thim if you dhrove into the fair wid a 
man in silver buttons in the dicky." 

Barney rubbed his head thoughtfully. " There's a 
power in what you say, Nell," he acquiesced, "Sir 
John Allen got seven an' sixpence beyant me at the 
last fair, and sorra betther one o' thim was nor mine. 
It's nothin' but the consait o' people to be dalin' wid 
a nob. Sorra else." 

" Isn't that what I'm tellin' ye every day I rise ? " 
Mrs. Macrevey demanded. " If you don't hoist yerself 

7 
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up not a one 'ill do it for you. Sure, my uncle, Dr. 
Nulty, never got a dacent patient till he mounted 
Uvery. An' it stands to raison, too, for what can 
common rubbitch know about a well-rayered inside ? 
Me uncle used to say — " 

" It's about the outside we're discussin' now," Mr. 
Macrevey interrupted. " What kind o' livery do you 
want ? " 

"Oh I it's yerself that wants it just as much as 
me." 

" Never mind I What soart wid ye like— green ? *' 

" Arrah, not a fear o' me ! Sure, that's the lowest 
colour out." 

" Aye, it's low enough, we're always walking on it," 
Mr. Macrevey replied, chuckling at his own wit 
" Suppose we say orange, then ? " 

"Don't be makin' game o' yer own wife, Barney 
Macrevey. It's not respectable. But I always knew 
you had the low dhrop in ye." 

Arrived at this stage of the proceedings Macrevey 
knew surrender was inevitable. Indeed, if the truth 
must be told, he was as eager as his wife for the 
distinction she ambitioned, only he wished to fix the 
responsibility of the expenditure on her. 

" What colour wid ye like now, Nell ? Black is too 
much like a hearse dhriver. What do you say to 
blue?" 

" Sir John Allen's is blue," the lady said delibera- 
tively. 

" The very same as the ould cloak my gran'mother 
used to wear — God rest her ! " Barney acquiesced. 

Ignoring this remark, the lady continued — "Blue 
always became me. It 'id look rale ginteel beside my 
yalla parasol." 
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"Tare-an-ouns, v/omdji, youVe not goin' to wear it !" 
Barney grinned. 

" Tm goin' to sit fornint the sarvint that does," his 
wife replied, with becoming dignity. 

"Thin the matther's settled at last, Nell," the 
husband said cheerfully. 

" As far as sich an 'umble body as me can settle it 
it's done," she returned. " We have as good a horse 
an' car as Sir John, an' I don't see why we shouldn't 
have as good a sarvint as well." 

" We have a betther man in Mike Cassidy nor ever 
cracked a whip for Sir John. Why, ould Corrigan 
that dhrives tktm is as deaf as a ditch," Macrevey 
added, with decision. "An' what's more, a finer 
woman to sit behind the livery nor Lady Allen an' 
the whole lot o' thim." 

"Go 'long wid ye!" Mrs. Macrevey playfully re- 
marked, giving her husband a jocular shove. " Lady 
Allen's just about my hoith — an' — an' thickness." 

"Not as round," said Barney critically. "Her 
ladyship's a great dale flatter down the front" 

Knowing that her rapidly-increasing size was a 
source of some trouble to his better-half, Mr. Mac- 
revey forbore further discussion of the point, glad in 
his heart the subject of the livery was at length settled 
between them. 

At first Macrevey, who was nothing better than a 
well-to-do farmer, had no more intention of rivalling 
Sir John Allen, the neighbouring squire, than he had 
of rivalling the Lord-Lieutenant, but, the cloth for 
the coachman's coat being selected somewhat of the 
same colour as that worn by Sir John's lackey, silver 
buttons, wanting only the armorial bearings, naturally 
followed. A silk hat completed the outfit, so that 
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when the corduroy trousers of Mrs. Macrevey's driver 
were concealed by a rug, and Mike Cassidy cracked 
his whip, observers had to look twice before they 
were able to discover who it was they had seen. 

Mike Cassidy, Mrs. Macrevey's driver, came in for 
his share of rustic chaff over his elevation, 

" You don't foddher yer feet now, Mike,*' one would 
say, alluding to his habit of wearing straw in his 
brogues. 

"Arrah! sthraw's not half good enough for his 
crubeens. Since he got promotion the sorra less nor 
hay 'ill do him." 

" I suppose they give him tay for breakwest," the 
first would whisper loudly. " Stirabout 'id never suit 
a big-house sarvint" Or, " You haven't got a lump 
o' puddin' in yer pocket, Mike ? " 

" Puddin' indeed ! " another would exclaim. " Don't 
ye see it's apple tarts an* biscakes he bees gettin' 
now ? " 

**He widn't know the taste o' buttermilk, I sup- 
pose." 

" Arrah, let the boy alone I He bathes his two feet 
in it every night an' mornin' whin the sthraw ropes is 
off his legs." 

" He'll be gettin' top boots wid yalla chimbleys to 
thim next." 

" Whisht ! He has a pair already, only the cat had 
kitlin's in thim last week, an' he doesn't like to disturb 
the crathers." 

Mike at first made feeble efforts to retaliate on his 
tormentors, but, finding these were ineffective, he 
smiled on his assailants till some fresher subject for 
their mirth arose to draw away their banter. 

To Mrs. Macrevey everything appeared quite charm- 
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ing. Colonel Gore saluted her, she told her husband, 
and she would not be at all surprised if he or even 
Lady Allen herself were to drop in any day to vliilt her. 

"It's all just what you make yourself, a-gra^* nhti 
sighed, contentedly. ''Lie down on the road, an' 
people 'ill walk over ye." 

" It 'id be aisier to go round some of us," Barney 
answered. 

" There's no tachin' people that don't want to larn,'' 
the worthy lady retaliated. "Lady Allcn'u jurt M 
full as me round the middle, they said, whin they 
measured me for my new sealskin. It's very near the 
same as hers. Ye widn*t know the two of un apart, 
the dhressmaker towld me. We're all as one," 

But something further was apparently still rc<iuirc<l, 
Mrs. Macrevey discovered it. Lady Allen wa^ in b^i^l 
health. The farmer's wife began to complain n\%*K 
Lady Allen was attended by Dr. Thomwo^>d, No* 
body but Dr. Thornwood could cure Mrs, Macrevey. 
How far Dr. Thornwood encouraged our frietid'* 
delusion as to the state of her health the prc«fcnt 
narrator is not in a position to say. The only thin(( 
certain is that she was as "sound as the bells of 
Moscow," to use our local simile. 

Dr. Thornwood prescribed exercise, 

"Was dhrivin' on one's own car good exercise?" 
Mrs. Macrevey inquired. 

The doctor admitted it was very good exercise 
indeed. 

Mrs. Macrevey drove about more than ever. Clearly 
it was wilful waste to buy livery and keep it hanging 
on a peg in the car-house. Mrs Macrevey never 
liked to see anything going to waste. Lady Allen 
drove a good deal, too. The invalids often met each 
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Other on the road going to or coming from Dr. 
Thornwood's, where Lady Allen frequently stopped. 
Mrs. Macrevey thought it well to call at the surgery 
also. It saved expense, and looked like visiting Mrs. 
Thornwood. The farmer's wife was feeling herself 
elevated almost to the Peerage. Envious people 
called her ** Lady Macrevey." 

One day the farmer's wife drove to the doctor's as 
usual. It was a dull, drizzly day, which compelled 
her to wrap up closely, besides holding a large 
umbrella over her head. While his mistress was 
inside, Mike Cassidy got off the car to examine his 
horse's shoes, one of which he had noticed clicked 
loosely as they came along. He discovered the shoe 
was almost falling off, and, knowing Mrs. Macrevey 
never left the doctor's house in less than half-an-hour, 
he drove round to the blacksmith's forge to have the 
shoe adjusted. 

In the meantime. Lady Allen drove up to the 
doctor's and went in also. Mrs. Macrevey was 
dismissed hastily by her medical adviser, and coming 
out, wrapped up against the rain, got upon the wrong 
car. The deaf old coachman, never noticing the 
difference between the ladies, drove rapidly away. 
The mistake had unforeseen consequences. 

For some time Lady Allen's mind had, unfortun- 
ately, been giving way, besides which Dr. Thornwood 
had decided that an operation was necessary in con- 
nection with her general health. For both these 
reasons. Sir John, acting on Dr. Thomwood's sug- 
gestion, had a suite of rooms fitted up in an old de- 
serted manor house on his estate, seven or eight miles 
away from the family residence. Absolute quietness, 
the doctor asserted, was demanded by her ladyship's 
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condition, and a trained nurse and a male attendant 
had been brought down from Dublin to take the poor 
lady under charge. These functionaries had arrived 
the day before, and Lady Allen's coachman had 
instructions to drive straight to the manor house 
immediately on leaving the doctor's, notwithstanding 
anything her ladyship might urge to the contrary. 

For the first mile or two of the road Mrs. Macrevey 
noticed nothing unusual The rain had settled down 
into a thick, blinding drizzle, which prevented her 
seeing the way, At last she caught a glimpse of a 
house which satisiied her she was not on the right 
road for her home. 

" Mike, where are we ? " she demanded. 

There was no reply. She elevated her tone. 

" Mike Cassidy, where the dickens are we ? " 

The driver, without even looking at her, urged the 
horse forward. 

"Don't ye hear me, Mike, ye good-for-nothin' 
omadhawn ? Where are you taktn' me to ? " 

Even the deaf could not fail to hear this last inter- 
rogation, for Mrs. Macrevey shrieked. 

"To the Manor House, my lady," replied the old 
man, with his eyes still resting on his horse's ears and 
his back (irmly facing the questioner. 

" Holy Mother ! " she ejaculated, in a pious under- 
tone. " Wtiat am I to do 7 It isn't Mike I'm wid at 
all, at all ! An' that's not our horse, an' this isn't our 
car, an' it's not my rug I'm sittin' ondther ! " 

" Your ladyship's to sit quiet, an' not be disturbin' 
yerself," the old man murmured. 

" Me ladyship ! Begorra ! d'ye think I'm mad ? " 
she shouted. 

" No, no I " the old man muttered. " Not a fear. 
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my lady! You're only just a thrifle touched. You'll 
do rightly till we get there." 

"Touched!" the worthy woman shrieked. "Me 
touched, ye ould sarpint! V\l wring the long nose 
off ye if ye say that again. But how the mischief did 
ye get me here ? " 

The old man bent his head, determined he would 
not reply. 

" Begob, I have it 1 I got up on Lady Allen's car," 
Mrs. Macrevey soliloquised. Then the ridicule that 
would be poured upon her for her blunder flashed 
before her mind. " FU be the laughin'-stock of the 
counthry," she thought, " if I can't manage to get out 
of my fix genteelly. If I sit as I am I'll be landed 
slap among the quality. I wondher what on earth 
they're like when nobody's lookin' at thim. Troth ! 
maybe it's dhrinkin' tay off a creepy stool they be, 
like myself." 

Whatever she might determine there was clearly 
nothing to do but sit on. The old coachman would 
neither answer her questions nor stop at her request 
As for jumping off the car, her weight rendered that 
an utter impossibility. Besides, was it not nice to be 
honestly mistaken for one of the real, high-up 
gentry? 

As Mrs. Macrevey sat on the car thinking, she re- 
membered having lately heard the old manor house 
was being " done up in the grandest style for Lord 
Tandragee to come and live in." 

Probably there was some entertainment going on 
there to-day that Lady Allen was invited to. Any- 
how, what could she do ? She was being taken there 
against her will, and must only make the best of it 
Who knew it mightn't lead to an introduction to the 
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quality after all ? Sure, her uncle, Dr. Nulty, used to 
hob-a-nob with them all. Glory be to God ! 

The car soon reached its destination. The entrance 
gate was wide open, being, in fact, parted from its 
hinges, and lying against the hedge. The house was 
green with age and weather stains, the grass grew up 
to the very doorsteps, the windows were all barred 
and mostly shuttered. It looked a ghastly tene- 
ment. 

" What quare taste the quality has ! " Mrs. Macrevey 
thought, as the car stopped before the open door. 
" But I mustn't let thim see Fm used to different." 

A grim man clad in black assisted her down. She 
had never seen a person so sedate in all her life 
before. 

" Walk in, my lady," he said softly, " we have all 
ready for you.'* 

" I'm kindly obleeged to yez," she answered, in her 
best manner. 

The grim man said no more, but led her to a room 
on the first floor, comfortably furnished, with a fire 
blazing on the hearth. Here a healthy-looking young 
woman, dressed in a fashion Mrs. Macrevey had 
never previously seen, came forward, and in a very 
determined manner removed the traveller's jacket 
and bonnet. 

" See what it is to have people thrained to waitin'," 
she thought. " My sarvints widn't put out a hand to 
help you till you axed them twicet." 

"Your ladyship is damp," remarked the nurse, 
who had been a bit disappointed in her patient's 
appearance. 

••Sorra damp. I'm dhry as male — thankin' ye 
kindly." 
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The nurse bowed her head, but kept her eyes 
steadily fixed on the stout lady. 

" I wondther what she is — a lady or a sarvint ? " 
Mrs. Macrevey pondered. " That black fellow's the 
new lord, I suppose." 

"Your ladyship will rest?" he said. 

" Isn't it always restin' that I be, me lord. I never 
do a hap'orth now. How is it ye*re feelin' yerself 
these times ? " 

" Thank you, my lady, I'm quite well." 

" An' the misthress now — how is she, the darlin' ? '* 

" I have no mistress, Lady Allen." 

" No, to be sure not It's Lady Thandragee I'm 
alludin' to. I hope the crather's sprightly ? Is she 
upstairs ? " 

" Lady Allen, you must rest Come this way." 

There was something so dictatorial in his manner, 
so threatening in his eye, that Mrs. Macrevey took 
alarm. 

"Not a foot, me lord," she answered decisively. 
" Not one blessed inch till Lady Thandragee comes 
down herself and axes me." 

" Lady Allen, you must," he said, laying his hand 
on her shoulder. 

" I'm not Lady Allen," she returned, shaking off 
his hand. 

The grim man nodded. In a moment he had 
seized her hands, and, holding them behind her back, 
proceeded to push her before him from the room. 

Mrs. Macrevey screamed. Her removal, however, 
went on unaffected by her resistance. Then she lay 
down upon the floor. The attendant lifted her in his 
arms and bore her kicking, shouting, praying down a 
long passage, and, entering a room, placed her on a 
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bed, and proceeded to strap her down. The nurse 
assisted with as little concern as if it was a refractory 
infant they were putting into bed. 

" In the name of all that's sinsible, is it mad yez 
are?" Mrs. Macrevey sobbed between her shouts. 
" This is purty gintility all out ! Sure, there's not a 
pack o' tinkers could behave as bad as yez are doin'. 
What is it for, I want to know ? " 

"You must keep quiet," the nurse said calmly. 
•* You'll require all your strength for the operation." 

The word operation had a very gruesome signifi- 
cation to the captive's ears. 

"It's not to open me yez are goin' to do?" she cried, 
in terror. 

" Lady Allen, don't be foolish. Dr. Thornwood 
knows what is best." 

" But I'm not Lady Allen. I'm Mrs. Macrevey — a 
poor dacent woman that never did the laist harm in 
my life to anybody. I got upon the wrong car, an* the 
ould rascal of a coachman widn't let me down. That's 
how it happened. So just let me out an' I'll make 
my way home as fast as legs can carry me, an' never 
tell the way yez thrated me. Now, a-cushla ! " 

The nurse shook her head. The grim attendant 
fastened down the last strap. All hope vanished from 
the captive's mind. Struggling only hurt her, but she 
struggled all the same. 

Half- an -hour after Mrs. Macrevey 's unconscious 
abduction by Lady Allen's deaf old coachman, Mike 
Cassidy, with his horse's shoe adjusted, drove back to 
Dr. Thornwood's door. 

" Thank goodness I'm in time," he muttered to him- 
self, " If I was to keep her waitin' in the wet she'd 
have my life." 

B 
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In a few moments the door opened and Dr. Thorn- 
wood appeared escorting his demented patient She 
made signs to him not to come out in the rain. He 
protested, but the lady insisted on having her way, 
and the doctor, who, for reasons of his own, was 
anxious to avoid a scene, merely bowed and closed 
the door. 

" It's powerful how much a little grandeur changes 
thlm I " Mike soliloquised. " A year ago he widn't 
be doin' that to us." 

Without more ado the muffled lady made her way 
to the jaunting-car and climbed up to her place, or 
rather Mrs. Macrevey's place upon it. 

" I suppose youVe ready, ma'am ? " Mike inquired, 
touching his horse with the whip. Receiving no 
reply, he concluded his mistress was annoyed at being 
kept waiting, and did not venture further with the 
conversation just then. 

In a very short time the town was left behind, and 
the bleak country road exposed them to the full fury 
of the rain. 

" It's the terrible day it is," Mike remarked. " I 
hope you're well rowled up, ma'am ? " 

Still there was no reply. 

" HerselPs in bad twist," he thought. " Sorra more 
I'll say to her, although it's bad manners not to talk 
to thim that pays you for it Howsomdever, let her 
have her way." 

Indeed, talking under the circumstances could be no 
cc^mfort to anyone. The rain steadily grew worse. 
It blew into Mike's eyes, half blinding him, not that 
this in the least abated his good humour. Still he 
was very glad when he drew up at the front door 
of his master's farmhouse, and as soon as the lady 
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Stepped down from the car he turned his horse and 
made rapidly for the stable. 

Lady Allen took everything as a matter of course. 
Being aware that she was more or less under restraint, 
she was prepared for whatever might happen to her. 
Besides, her mental condition deprived her of all 
acumen as to the fitness of things. 

The door was opened by Macrevey*s eldest daughter 
Rose, who ran thither on hearing the car stop. The 
dripping figure passed in. 

" Good gracious, Lady Allen ! " Rose exclaimed, 
closing the door and staring in surprise. 

" Yes, my dear," the visitor answered. " I'm very 
wet — am I not ? " 

"You're as wet as eels," Rose made answer. 
" Dreepin' ! " 

" Can I get some dry things ? " plaintively inquired 
the lady. 

" To be sure you can an' welcome," the girl an- 
swered cheerfully. "The very best we have in the 
house, my lady." 

" You're a dear child," Lady Allen returned, pat- 
ting Rose's bright cheek. "You must come up to 
my place and see me." 

Never since she could remember had anything so 
pleasant been said to Rose before. She had not yet 
listened to a sweetheart's tongue. 

"There's a nice fire in the parlour. Come in here, my 
lady, and I'll bring you down the best things I have." 

" Do you think it would be right ? " Lady Allen 
asked, hesitating. 

" Arrah, my lady, to be sure it wid ! There's not 
one o' the boys in the house, an' I'll shut the door 
tight an' dhraw the blinds down." 
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" My maid's not nearly so nice," Lady Allen said. 
" I think you must come and live with me.*' 

Rose shot off for the things she fancied needed — a 
warm shawl of her mother's, a silk handkerchief, and 
a brand new pair of gloves of her own. She was 
rather puzzled to account for her visitor's presence; but 
the simplest Irish peasant is above exhibiting curiosity 
at such moments, however it may gnaw his vitals. 

On the stairs she met her younger sister, a girl of 
fifteen. 

" Oh, Teresa 1 Do you know who's in the parlour ? 
Lady Allen ! " 

" I seen my mother comin' in. You'll not make a 
fool o* me ! " Teresa answered coolly. 

" I'm not foolin'* It's her ladyship, I tell you. Oh, 
I wish my mother 'id come home ! " 

Teresa was regaling herself with a substantial lump 
of bread and butter. She bit off a mouthful, after 
carefully examining the piece to see where it could be 
easiest assaulted. 

" I seen — Mike — go — roun' — wid the car," she said, 
indistinctly between the more important duties of 
mastication. 

" I've no time to talk to ye. Go an' tell me father," 
Rose returned, hastening up the stairs. 

Teresa betook herself straight to the parlour. Her 
jaws were engaged as she opened the door. They 
stopped, suspended, as she saw their visitor. 

" You may come in," Lady Allen condescendingly 
remarked. 

Teresa held both door and mouth ajar. She made 
no reply. 

" You're a rude girl," said the lady. " Send your 
sister here at once." 
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The rude girl abruptly closed the door and ran to 
tell her father, who was in the house. She found him 
in the stable superintending Mike Cassidy, who was 
rubbing down the horse. Teresa's information was 
received with incredulity. 

" Where's your mother ? " Mr. Macrevey de- 
manded. 

" She didn't come home yet," the girl answered. 

Mike turned round with his wisp of straw in his 
hand. " Sure, I was wid her," he intervened. " I left 
her at the door." 

" I believe it was wid you the lady came," Teresa 
said. 

" Wid me I Arrah, not at all ! " Then Mike began 
to think, and, to hide his perplexity, resumed work 
upon the horse. 

Without delay Macrevey followed his daughter into 
the house. Before presenting himself to the visitor he 
deemed it necessary to retire to the kitchen to wash 
his hands and arrange his cravat He found Lady 
Allen comfortably seated at the parlour fire, with his 
wife's Paisley shawl around her, and his eldest 
daughter standing at her side. 

" It's proud and plaised beyant measure that I am 
to see you there, my lady," he remarked fervently. 

"You're very good, Mr. Macrevey," the visitor 
replied. " Your daughter has made me quite comfort- 
able. I was shivering when I arrived. You may sit 
down." 

" An' didn't ye get my lady anythin' at all to warm 
her. Rose dear ? " he asked, taking a seat, and over- 
looking the permission to do so. 

" Oh, I've got this nice shawl, thank you," Lady 
Allen answered. 
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" I mane, my lady— beggin' your pardon if it's a 
liberty— anythin' that *id warm up yer heart" 

« I beg your pardon, Mr. Macrevey," the lady said 
haughtily. " My heart is not a cold one." 

" Not at all, my lady, honey, that's not what Pm at. 
It's the cockles that I mane." 

" The what ? " Lady Allen demanded. 

" The cockles of your heart, ma'am ! A little sup 
o* warm punch, or somethin' that way." 

" Oh ! " the visitor exclaimed, her face relaxing. 
" I didn't understand. I fear you'll think me very 

rude." 

" Not a word more, my lady, not a word," Barney 
protested, turning to produce the bottle. "Rose, 
a-gra, the hot water and the sugar." 

In a few moments a tumbler of steaming whisky 
and hot water was prepared. Barney filled up a wine 
glassful with a spoon, which he handed to his guest 
with as true a politeness as if he had spent his life 
waiting on the quality. 

" And you insist upon my taking this, Mr. Mac- 

f evey ? '' 
" 1 Insist an' compel, if it's plazin' to your ladyship." 

" They don't allow me wine at home," the poor lady 
said Innocently. " I wish you'd let me stay here 
fllwftyfl, Mr. Macrevcy." 

"It's honoured beyond life we'd be to have your 
trttlyshlpi" ha replied, more and more bewildered. 
1\i rt*<k Ihe object ef the visit was, however, out of the 

<» \\\\ l^tMPy thftt my wife is not at home. Your 
\^\U^I\H« tliiili't he happcnln' to meet her?" he in- 
\\\\\\^\\^ Hl^lMHrt^hiHg as near the subject of his wonder 
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*Yes, I think it was Mrs. Macrevey I saw in the 
waiting-room at Dr. Thorn wood's, but she came away 
first I hope she's well ? " 

** She's enjoying herself rightly, my lady," returned 
the farmer. 

At that precise moment Mrs. Macrevey was being 
strapped down to a bed by two unsympathetic 
keepers. Her husband, knowing nothing, wondered 
where on earth she was, and longed to get back to 
question Mike Cassidy in the stable. 

" Will you let your daughter come to me as maid ? '' 
Lady Allen asked, patting Rose's hand. 

The girl had not opened her lips for some time. 

She now looked pleadingly towards her father. 

Barney Macrevey coloured to the roots of his hair. 
It was a deadly insult to impute service to the 
daughter of a well-to-do Irish farmer. The dead 
Macreveys would every soul resent it ; the deceased 
Nultys would turn in their barricaded graves at such 
decadence. 

" My Lady Allen," he said, with dignity, " I'm 
thinkin' you don't understand — " 

" Oh, I don't, Mr. Macrevey ; my head's very 
weak." 

" I don't want to sind my daughters out to sarvice," 
he insisted, finishing his sentence. 

" Can't she come as a friend, then ? " Lady Allen 
coolly added, sipping from her glass. •* That would 
suit me just as well." 

" Oh, that's another matther altogether," Macrevey 
replied, with gusto. " Would your ladyship want to 
see her often ? " 

Lady Allen's reply was somewhat startling. 

" Yes," she said, " I think I'll go to bed." 
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Macrevey looked at his daughter, who could ex- 
plain nothing. 

Lady Allen rose, and began moving towards the 
door. 

" Please to show me the way," she directed. 

tt was bewildering, but what was to be done? 
Rose mutely opened the door, and conducted the lady 
to her mother's bedroom. It was, of course, the best 
In the house. 

"Well, thim quality's the quare people !" Barney 
ftltirmurccl. " I wondther if the whisky's gone to her 
herttl t It'n not too strong." 

An If to tcHt the point, he poured out a glass and 
Ht'rtlik It otft Httt down, and presently began to laugh. 

** Oh, If nho was only here herself," he thought, 
f^Ml^ifluy: in hU wife, "what fun we'd have. She'd be 
liM^Mf^ hr^rwolf ftt the honour." 

Th^t) hiM mind reverted to Mike Cassidy, and the 
fHMtMit- Mtnt'lrd off to the stable. 

Mlb^i who In the meantime had consulted with the 
tiuiVf^nl ijirl, only to discover that the lady he had 
lfil>MM liMinn wuM decidedly not Mrs. Macrevey, was 
M)MviM(i Ht)nut hiM horse uneasily. 

'' TmII ine," Nftid his master, "where you left the 

" I JMlt har At the doorc/'he returned, determined to 
U\^v^ it nut. 
♦' VVImt doore ? ** demanded the farmer. 
«' ( lur ihiina, your doore, her own doore ! " 
*»|.MMk hero I It's not her you brought home at 

'-' \ pftu't help that," Mike sulkily returned. " I 
<A\\\Wt *iwop her." 
*< Cume now, none of your lip to me ! Be off wit 
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ye an' find her, wherever you lost her. Dhrive at 
once back to the dochtor's." 

" Is it two of them ye want, sir ? '* Mike inquired, 
still assuming the rble of ignorance, although he com- 
menced rehamessing the horse ; " or will I take the 
one that's inside back, and ask the docthor to ex- 
change the mixture ? " 

Barney looked perplexed. Mike, servant-like, was 
ready to take advantage of his master's hesita- 
tion. 

" You'll not be keepin' both, I suppose ? " he in- 
nocently asked. 

" Both the mischief! " cried the farmer. " Bring me 
back my own first, and don't be long about it." 

" I'm goin' to get my livery coat," Mike slyly an- 
swered. " The misthress widn't come wid me widthout 
it" 

" Bad luck to the same coat ! " the farmer cried 
indignantly. " I believe it's at the bottom of the mis- 
chief some way. Go without it." 

"What am I to tell the docthor ?" continued the 
servant " Say he metamurphied them or what ? " 

" Say you've got the wrong lady," Macrevey an- 
swered, with dignity. " And tell him that Sir John's 
wife is here in bed, an' they'd better come at once and 
take her home." 

" Very well, sir," Mike submissively replied, " only 
I had nothin' to do wid the matther. I was mindin' 
me horse, not nursin' twins." 

In the course of an hour Mike returned, unaccom- 
panied by his mistress. Macrevey in the meantime 
had not ventured back into the dwelling-house. 

"She's not there," Mike remarked coolly. "I 
dhrove all round the town, but nobody could tell me 
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anything. The docthor's not at home, an* his sarvint 
doesn't know where he is." 

" Goodness gracious ! this is awful," cried the 
farmer. 

" I was thinkin' as I came along," Mike thought- 
fully remarked, " that maybe we are right afther all. 
Are you sure, sir, it's not herself, and that she has 
taken up the grand accent ? If I wor you I'd go in 
an' have another good look at her." 

Mr. Macrevey turned away in disgust. 

" It's at the big house she is, as sure as a gua's 
iron," he muttered. "God help me if they make 
much of her ! We'll not be able to stand her any 
more." 

Then he thought how would it be if she was ill-used 
and turned out to walk home. This made him down- 
right angry. 

" Look here, Mike," he said, turning back. " Drive 
over to Sir John's, and tell thim what has happened. 
It's likely she got there by mistake." 

The bewilderment of Lady Allen's friends didn't 
trouble him at all. Selfishness is not entirely con- 
fined to the upper classes of society. 

Mike Cassidy turned the car and departed. The 
farmer thought he would go in and inquire how things 
were progressing with his uninvited guest. 

" She's sleepin' like an angel," Rose informed him. 
" I hope my mother'il come home before she wakens." 

"She won't sleep much when that happens, I'm 
thinkin'," the farmer commented. " Your mother 'il 
be fit to wake the dead." 

" She'll be very glad to find who has come to stay 
with us," the girl replied in the innocence of her 
heart. 
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" I hope so," was her father's comment, and there 
is every reason to think he fully meant the sentiment 

He walked about in an uneasy fashion, till, in half- 
an-hour's time, the sound of wheels reached him. 
Immediately afterwards his lost spouse rushed into 
the house by the back door. She stood a moment in 
the passage shaking the raindrops from her clothing. 
Macrevey waited for his wife to begin. 

" Oh, mother ! do you know who we have in your 
room in bed ? " Rose exclaimed, running out of the 
kitchen. 

"In my room ? " Mrs. Macrevey inquired. She was 
very angry with herself for blundering, and didn't 
know just yet who she ought to attack first. " How 
dare you let anyone there ? " 

" Oh, it's Lady Allen ! And she's so nice, an' she's 
sleepin'," the girl hastened to explain. 

" An' your father knew all the time it wasn't me ? ' 
Mrs. Macrevey inquired in a subdued tone, which 
deceived Rose as to the real state of her feel- 
ings. 

" To be sure he did ! He made punch for her, an' 
she took it before she went to bed. Oh, I'm so glad ! " 
Rose answered gushingly. 

Mrs. Macrevey struggled into the parlour and sat 
down on the sofa. Her husband and her daughter 
followed. 

" Barney Macrevey, I didn't think you'd do it on 
me," the lady cried faintly. 

" Do what ? " he asked. " We were very unaisy 
about you, an' huntin' round the counthry lookin' for 
you." 

" Drinkin' punch you wor, an' me lyin' on my back 
tied down like a pig for stickin', an' the knife ready 
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held to open me ! Oh, why did I live to see the 
day?" 

" There was some quare mistake that I can't at all 
make out," Barney answered. 

" Mistake is an aisy word, Barney, for you to use 
whin your poor wife was within an inch of bein' 
locked up as a wild lunatic, an' operated on." 

" The Lord presarve us, Nell, jewel ! How was 
that ? " he asked, with feeling. 

" Oh, it's no matther ! " she sighed, patting her 
knee. " It was a thriflin' * mistake,' that's all." 

" Nothin's thriflin' that concerns you, my dear. 
Tell us how it happened," urged her hus- 
band. 

Thus besought, Mrs. Macrevey related how she had 
come out and got upon the wrong car, and how she 
was driven by Lady Allen's deaf old coachman to a 
place prepared for her ladyship, and, were it not for 
the timely arrival of Dr. Thomwood, who released 
her, she would probably not be alive at that moment 
to tell the tale. 

** And he turned you out in the rain — the villain ? " 
Barney demanded, starting up in a rage. 

" No, indeed. The poor man was very sorry, and 
sint his car wit me till I met our own Mike, the black- 
guard ! " 

" An' wor the two cars at the docthor's doore ? " 

" No. Mike wint away to get a shoe fastened on 
the horse." 

"The villain! he never said a word about that. 
I'll sack him this very night," Barney exclaimed. " If 
he had only mintioned that, sure I'd know all along 
how it happened." 

" I think we'll take our time, an' get at him again. 
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If we sint him packin' now he'd set all the counthry 
laughin' at us." 

" Maybe he might," Barney complied. " We'll have 
to keep his mouth shut." 

" It was the livery desaved me — sorra take it ! " 

A victim was, however, needed. Macrevey deter- 
mined the livery should be made to suffer. 

" I'll burn that coat," he said laconically. 

" We'll have to take it in to dry it first," Mrs. Mac- 
revey returned significantly. " But for the poor lady's 
sake upstairs we'll not make any rout The docthor 
will be here to take her home immajently. Mike told 
his coachman where she was." 

As she spoke Dr. Thornwood arrived. It was soon 
arranged to convey the invalid in a close carriage to 
her destination, from which in a few weeks she 
emerged completely cured. 

There were no more mistakes owing to the farmer's 
livery. The morning after her adventure Mrs. Mac- 
revey was turning the offending coat before the kitchen 
fire when it accidentally got burned. She said she did 
not care to let her husband buy a new one. Mike 
Cassidy grinned when his mistress told him what had 
happened. He still drives Mrs. Macrevey's car, 
although no more " a livery sarvint." 



IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 

A TALE OF SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

'Have ye ne'er a word of hope for me, docthor, 
dear, at all, at all ? " 

The doctor took a pinch of snuff and looked at the 
speaker keenly through his cold grey eyes. Then, in 
bland tones, he answered : 

" What am I to say, Mrs. Flynn ? You don't expect 
me to work a miracle." 

"Oh, a-neagh^ a-neaghl'^ wailed the heart-broken 
mother. "My beautiful boy I My only hope and 
comfort ! Must I lose him, too ? — the third within a 
year ! " 

The doctor drew on his gloves carefully. " I feel 
very much for you, my good woman," he said, " but 
you have another son." 

" Ay, poor Francy — the crayther ! — glory be to 
God ! But ye know, sir, he's wake an' ailin' all his 
life, an' Stephen " — here a lump rose in her throat — 
" was the last prop o' the house, the best son a mother 
ever rayered, workin' late an' early, an' the bad word 
never crossin' his lips, more nor if he was the priest 
on the alther, night, noon, or mornin' ! " 

Doctor Hare had by this time reached and ascended 
his jaunting-car, the Widow Flynn following him as 
she poured out her lamentations. 

" You had the priest to him, of course, Mrs. Flynn ? " 
he carelessly inquired, as he settled the rug comfort- 

30 
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ably round his knees and nodded to Us servant to 
drive on. 

''Oh! I had that same— God's holy name be 
praised ! " 

The words coold haidly have reached Dr. Hare's 
ears ; for, before she had wdl begnn the sentence, the 
jaunting-car was moving, and by the time she had 
concluded her pious ejaculation it was several perches 
forward on its way. 

The Widow Fl3mn remained a few moments where 
she was, wiping her eyes with the corner of her linen- 
check apron, and gazing vacantly after the receding 
car. Having somewhat r ecovered her composure, she 
turned into her dwelling. However sore her heart 
might bleed, she would strive to wear a calm if not a 
cheerful face by her son's sick bedside. 

Striving is not, however, always crowned with suc- 
cess. Though the sick man was very weak in body» 
his mind was fresh and active. He at once read the 
doctor's pronouncement in her countenance. 

" He has no opinion of me, mother?" Stephen said, 
meaning that the opinion was unfavourable. 

'^The best o' thim may be desaved, avick," the 
mother answered soothingly. "You're a good dale 
aisier to-day." 

"I'm aisier — ^thank God an' His Holy Mother! — 
only for the wakeness. It's that that's killin' me." 

The woman's eyes were dry, but in spite of all her 
efforts a rebellious sob escaped her bosom. 

** It's only lavin' you an' poor Francy that grieves 
me, mother. You'll have no one left to work the bit 
o' land. Only for that I'd be quite resigned, since 
Father John anointed me." 

The widow seated herself by the bedside, and took 
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her son's wasted hand between her own work-hardened 
palms. 

"I was thinkin', dear/' she whispered, looking at 
the long, jointy fingers she was stroking, and speaking 
with considerable hesitation. 

" What were you thinkin', mother ? " 

"You won't be vexed wid me, son avilishi — will 
ye?" 

" How could I, mother ? What is id ? " 

" I was thinkin' thin," she answered, still stroking 
her son's gaunt fingers and avoiding his eyes, " that 
maybe we ought to bring ye to Father Duffy, the 
blessed priest of Carrabawn." 

The son suddenly withdrew his hand from her clasp. 

" What put sich a thing in yer head, mother ? " he 
demanded, in tones almost angry. "Ye know very 
well that it widn't be right at all ! " 

" He has wrought powerful cures, by all accounts," 
the mother meekly persevered. " An' sure a gospel 
from him could do you no harm, forby his blessin' an* 
his prayers." 

•*Now you know very well, mother," Stephen 
retorted, with a trifle impatience, "this priest was 
silenced for drink years ago, and that Father John 
wouldn't hear of it on any account." 

" It's very hard," wailed the poor woman, " for to 
be stoppin' people from goin' to thim can do thim 
good, an' sure, Stephen, God 'id never give the power 
if He didn't wish it used." 

" We musn't mix or meddle wid sich things at all, 
mother," said the sick man solemnly. " It's agin the 
regulations, an' I widn't owe my life to anythin' that 
wasn't sthrict an' proper, so we'll say no more about 
it" 
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As he concluded, there was a tone of elevation in 
his husky, broken voice, such as might be expected in 
the last utterance of some noble martyr. 

Poor Mrs. Flynn's last hope had vanished. Much 
as she might have admired her son's firm principle, 
she could not, in her heart, help regretting his resolve. 

For some time further no word was spoken in the 
little room. The mother sat brooding by the bedside. 
The eyes of the dying young man were closed from 
weariness. He breathed very softly. 

" I don't think Dr. Hare knows what ails me," he 
said, at length breaking the silence. 

The woman started up excitedly. 

" Good God ! '* she exclaimed, " we ought to have 
another docthor." 

"No, no! What good was a second docthor to 
poor Bryan ? An' him an' Nelly and me are all dyin' 
in the same way. It's the will o' God — blessed be 
His name ! '* 

In a few days the end came. The Widow Flynn, 
her remaining son Francy, and a couple of neighbours 
knelt around the bedside. When they arose to their 
feet, Stephen lay a corpse before them. 

The wake was an extremely quiet one. The 
widow's loss was so severe that all mirth was hushed 
before her sorrow. A couple of dozen persons 
assembled, said their prayers and smoked their pipes, 
mostly in silence. The only feature about the affair 
was the presence of two strange, unprepossessing 
faces in the midst of the little gathering. 

Towards midnight Francy, in a half-dazed condi- 
tion, brought in a fresh supply of tobacco and laid it 
between the lighted candles on the linen-covered 
table by the dead man's bedside. Then he went 
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outside the house to get a breath of fresh air under 
the star-sprinkled sky. A neighbour man named 
John followed him to speak some kindly word to the 
poor, forlorn-looking lad. 

" Who are those two quare-lookin* fellows inside ? 
They're no friends o* the family, are they?" John 
inquired. 

"No," Francy answered. "They're complate 
sthrangers to me. What matther, John ? *' 

"Oh, none at all, avick, none at all — on'y I 
wondther who the mischief they are ? Look ! 
They're comin' out." 

He drew the boy into the shadow of a cart which 
stood up-heeled in the yard. The two men had com- 
menced an earnest conversation, and came close up 
to Francy and his friend. 

" He said he'd give me tin pounds, an' I stuck out 
for twinty," one of the strangers whispered to the 
other — " Sich work is no choild's play." 

" I know that as well as you," retorted the other. 
"Amn't I longer at the thrade nor you are? — an* 
tin poun' is betther than nothin' afther our long 
journey." 

" Have patience, man ! " remonstrated the first 
speaker. "Sure I never give in till I worried the 
twinty out of him. An' his son, who's only just home 
from college, is to come wid us — " 

" We want none o' thim medical schudents wid us 

at all. Bill." 

" We can't help id this time. There's goin' to be 
an operation that'll save us a hape o' throuble, so you 
needn't grumble. I'll meet ye at the funeral." 

" Well, IV coorse. We never can make too sure o' 
the^ground." 
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The two men moved away into the depths of the 
night 

The neighbouring man, John, grasped Francy 
Flynn tightly by the arm. 

" Not a word to any Hvin* sowl of what we heard 
here to-night," he exclaimed, in an agitated whisper. 

"I don't know what it's about at all," Francy 
returned. 

" I do," John said firmly. " They're sack-em-ups, 
an* we'll have to mind the grave to-morrow night, an* 
maybe for a fortnight, if we don* nab the blackguards. 
But for God*s sake, Francy, not a breath of this to 
yer mother. She's bad enough already — the 
crayther ! " 

Young Flynn began to tremble. This revelation 
quite unhinged him. 

"Never fear, my son," John whispered encourag- 
ingly. " They'll not get lave to touch a hair of him 
— the Heavens be his bed ! — if we have to sit up for 
a month. Lave it all to me. 1*11 fix them — the 
curse o' God light on thim this night an* on dhirty 
Docthor Hare — for the divil a one else is hirin' 
thim ! *' 

Apparently much relieved by this denunciation, 
John drew his young friend after him into the wake- 
house, where he appeared in his usual frame of mind 
till morning. The funeral took place next day. The 
coffin was carried out and placed upon the bier or 
" bearer,*' as that last earthly conveyance was called, 
with the foot facing in the direction it was to go. 
The bereaved mother, and a couple of sympathising 
friends, smote upon the lid of the coffin with open 
palms and loud lamentations, after which four stal- 
wart cousins of the Flynns stepped forward and 
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raised the bier upon their shoulders, and the proces- 
sion started on the journey that knew no returning. 
A short, stout old man marshalled the procession into 
marching order, two deep, in front of the remains, 
with much flourishing of his stout oak stick, and a 
fair amount of shouting. Francy walked behind the 
coffin as chief mourner. The jaunting cars, mostly 
unoccupied, since those who came upon them had 
fallen into line in the procession, brought up the rear. 
It was a most respectable funeral, for the Flynns 
were well thought of all round the countryside. At 
a short distance from the house the carriers stopped, 
according to an ancient custom, and lowered the bier 
from their shoulders till it touched the ground. At 
regular intervals the marshal gave the order "turn 
out," and the two men who headed the procession 
would fall out, one on each side of the road, and wait 
till the bier came up to them. Then they relieved 
the two who carried in front, who in turn relieved 
the two behind, these latter passing up to the rear of 
the procession till, gradually by the falling out of 
those in front of them, their turn came round once 
more. 

The green sod was carefully arranged and patted 
down upon the grave. The last prayer was said, and 
the crowd gradually melted away — some to their 
homes, some to the nearest public house. Only a 
few strangers remained, mostly women, kneeling here 
and there upon the graves of their own departed 
relatives. 

Poor Francy Flynn found it very hard to quit his 
brother's new-found tenement. The dreadful words 
he had overheard the night before could not be 
banished from his memory, and the recollection of 
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them stamped upon his haggard face a look of grim 
determination. He was barely eighteen, but looked 
at that moment like a man of forty. The neighbour 
John approached him. 

" Come now, Francy, my boy/' he said, " you must 
come home and get some rest. Our work is still 
before us." 

" I'll go," the youth responded ; " but, John — this 
work is mine, not yours I " 

" Hut tut ! man ! It's all our work I an', sure, yer 
cousins, Mike an' Tim, 'ill be here as well as us. 
What could a lad like you do agin such blackguards ? " 

" I feel, John, as if I could kill any four o' thim,'* 
Francy wildly replied. 

"There 'ill not be the laist need, poor gossoon I not 
the laist We'll all stan' to ye. Ye seen the xlhirty 
bastes at the funeral, Francy ? " 

" Seen thim I It made me flesh crawl to look at 
them wid the bearer on their shoulders. I could 
hardly keep me hands off" thim — the carrions ! " 

" No, no. We must catch thim to put an ind to 
the thing, Francy. Whin we sack the sackems into 
jail we can sleep continted in our beds — but not till 
thin." 

John accompanied Francy home, and explained to 
the Widow Flynn that he would call over in the even- 
ing, maybe, to take the poor gossoon out for " a bit of 
a caelie," and so left them. 

Stephen Flynn died in October, which is often in 
Ireland the pleasantest month of the year. It is, be- 
sides, the plentiful month. The potatoes are at their 
best, the harvest has been gathered home, and the 
thud of the threshing-flail resounds pleasantly on the 
bam floor. It was a good season, and Dr. Hare's bills 
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were being faithfully, if not cheerfully, paid. The 
doctor was in the best of spirits as he lingered over 
his claret after dinner on the day of Stephen's funeral. 
His son, who had just successfully passed his " final,'' 
sat on the opposite side of the table. 

" Take another glass, Jim," said the elder gentleman, 
pushing the bottle across the table. " Those fellows 
will soon be here, and you'll have to start off when 
they arrive. I don't want them hanging about the 
house." 

"Can't they do without me, father?" the young 
man inquired, with a tone of irritation. " Scanlan has 
worked all his life about the hospital and dissecting 
rooms, and knows what is wanted of him thoroughly 
well." 

" No, my boy. If we mean to make an autopsy of 
the heart we must have it properly extracted. I could 
never trust an .unprofessional hand. You can do it 
neatly ; and if any suspicion is aroused and the grave 
re-opened, they will be satisfied when they see the 
body. You can come away as soon as your part is 
done, and leave the fellows to do the re-interment." 

The young man continued to show signs of 
hesitation. 

"Think of our glorious profession, my boy," Dr. 
Hare went on, after taking a sip of his wine. " The 
heart is an unexplored region. Its diseases have 
never been carefully investigated, its very action is 
more than half a myster>\ There is a glorious future 
before the man who can throw light on such a subject. 
This whole family was afflicted in the same way, but 
it was only this last one gave me any clue to the 
nature of their disease. We are working in the 
interest of mankind at large ; and, as these ignorant 
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peasants won't know anything about the matter, their 
superstitious feelings — if that is what affects you— 
will in no way suffer." 

" It's not that at all, father. I don't care a cur«e 
for either their sentiment or their superstition, I am 
ready to go any moment 

The young doctor tossed off his claret with a wry face, 
which did not escape the observant eye of his father, 

"You have not settled down from your reckless 
student ways yet, Jim/' he said. "Take a glass of 
brandy and water.*' 

The young man turned to the sideboard and helped 
himself to the brandy, but did not trouble about the 
water. He had barely done so when a ring came to 
the front door. 

" I will go myself, Jane/* said Dr, Hare, emerging 
from the dining-room. He opened the door and 
called out — "Jim, here's a case for you,'' and Jim 
knew that the grave-defilers had arrived. 

He put on his greatcoat, and taking from a drawer 
a small case of surgical instruments, put it in his left- 
hand pocket At the same time, unseen by his father, 
he slipped a brand-new pistol into the pocket on the 
other side, after which he walked towards the door, 
saying that he was ready. 

Without condescending to exchange a word with 
either of his two companions, Jim Hare strode on a 
few yards before them, till, having travelled the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, they reached 
the lonely churchyard. The hour was about eleven, 
the night was clouded, and a low wind rustled 
through the half-dozen elm trees which grew behind 
the church bearing on its wings its tale of withered 
leaves. 
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The resurrectionists, who knew their business well, 
had brought with them all the implements of their 
ghastly calling. They were soon at work, their over- 
seer at a short distance from them leaning against 
the church wall. 

Beyond the diggers was a little pile of. ruins, con- 
sisting of the east gable and a portion of the south 
wall of an ancient church, now completely buried in 
a century's growth of ivy, and within which was 
situate the family vault of the local lord of the soil. 

Everything was soft about the newly-filled grave, 
so that a very short time sufficed to throw back the 
earth and raise the coffin to the brink of the hole. 
As soon as this task was accomplished, the operators 
dexterously removed the coffin lid, and young Dr. 
Hare approached, and, taking out his case of instru- 
ments, bent down to fulfil his horrid task. But before 
his hand had time to touch the shroud, four men 
sprang out upon them from the ivy-covered ruin, and 
fell furiously on the scientific trio. The hirelings 
fled like lightning. Jim Hare was not so fortunate. 
A powerful hand grasped him by the shoulder. He 
drew his pistol, and cocked it at the head of his 
assailant. The next instant a blow from a heavy 
cudgel felled him to the earth. 

"Come, boys, quick! We mustn't let the other 
villains escape 1" exclaimed the agitated voice of 
John, the friend of Francy Flynn, as he led off the 
pursuit. " We must take them, if we have to follow 
them to hell I" 

The pursuers had the advantage of the strangers in 
their better knowledge of the nature of the ground, 
but the fugitives had a superior advantage in knowing 
thoroughly the dangers of their own trade. One of 
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the two drew from his pocket a roll of thin rope, with 
a small leaden weight attached to each end; and, 
dropping one of these behind a tombstone as he fled, 
he flung the other end right across the boundary wall 
of the churchyard. The pursuers, in their rush for- 
ward, became entangled in this snare, and were 
thrown to the ground. John was badly hurt by the 
fall, and when the others scrambled to their feet the 
resurrectionists were nowhere to be seen. 

Dr. Hare waited impatiently in his surgery with a 
medical pamphlet in his hand. His household had 
long retired to rest. The small hours of the morning 
were slowly growing larger. One, two, three. Still 
neither his son nor his son's assistants had returned. 
He surmised something had occurred to delay the 
commencement of their operation ; but no thought of 
any interruption, once they had begun, ever occurred 
to him. " Everybody gives a wide berth to a church- 
yard after dark," he thought. " That's their safety." 

Shortly after three, he thought he heard the shuffl- 
ing of feet outside, and listened intently. There 
could be no mistaking the sound, although the noise 
was very faint Then he distinctly heard the dull 
thud of some heavy burden laid upon his doorstep. 
He slid softly from the room, and whispered through 
the door, ** Is that you, Jim ? " There was no reply. 
He waited for a few moments, and repeated the 
inquiry. Still no response came from without. Then 
he undid the bolts and threw open the door. 

"Good God!" he muttered to himself; "it's a 
coflin ! The fools have brought the entire remains." 

He peered out into the darkness, and called in an 
undertone; but a few withered autumn leaves rustling 
past was all that he could hear. 
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" Jim must have funked, and left the men to them- 
selves," he thought ; ** and, being ashamed to face me, 
probably went over to Taylors' for the night. The 
rogues will call for payment by and by, and demand 
twice as much to bring the body back to-morrow- 
night I am nicely swindled. But the interest of 
science is above all 1 " 

With difficulty he dragged the coffin in, and closed 
and bolted the door. Then he drew his burden along 
the passage to his surgery, and locked himself in with 
it. He took a candle from the table, and bending 
down, read the inscription on the breastplate : — 

Stephen Flynn, 

Aged 25, 

R,1,P, 

No thought of the bereaved mother passed across 
his mind. The interest of science was the only 
feeling he experienced at that moment — science 
which he, Dr. Hare, was about to illuminate. 

" I will extract the heart at once," he thought, 
"and let my idle scamp see when he comes home 
the zeal and courage of a true physician." 

He wrenched off the lid, and, turning to lay it 
down, his eye caught a glimpse of the figure within. 
He staggered back and fell with a crash. In the 
coffin lay the body of his son, stark and pallid, a 
pistol clenched in his right hand, a livid mark upon 
his forehead, and the slime of death oozing from 
between his lips. 



PAT'S SILVER WEDDING. 

Twenty-five years since the morning you married 

me, 
Twenty-five years you have bullied and harried me, 
Twenty-five years you have blessed me and carried 

me 
Out of misfortune in spite of them all. 
Troth they may whist I — Give us the fist ! 
You're as young in my heart as the first time we 

kissed I 

Come, take a taste from the glass I have filled myself, 
If it could kill, dear, it's long since I'd killed myself, 
A gallon to drink at my wake I have willed myself, 
And a drop can't be wrong on one's own wedding 
day. 
Molshy mavrone ! bone of my bone ! 
Soul of my soul, how the long years have flown ! 

Well I remember the first time I met with you, 
Down at Malone's, where I danced in the set with 

you,— 
Ah ! how my heart thumped my bosom to get with 
you 
One little moment to whisper a word. 
And how I cried, spite of my pride. 
When Tim O'Rorke brought you off at his side. 

43 
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Green is the grass o'er the floor where I danced with 

you, 
Far, far away many light feet that pranced with you, 
Dim evermore all the bright eyes that glanced with 

you. 
Sunken the roof-tree that sheltered us there. 
All, all are gone ! — We are alone ! — 
God give their pure souls the light of his throne ! 

Past days are past, and it's useless to sigh for them. 
Dead friends are gone, it can't help them to cry for 

them. 
Call in the childher — the craythers ! — I'd die for 

them ! — 
Let us be happy as happy can be ! 
Barney, come here ; Kathleen, my dear. 
May you all be as blest in your twenty-fifth year. 

Then here's to ould Ireland ! it's time there was right 

for it ! 
Here's to its cause and the brave men who fight for 

itl 
Down in the dust with the dastards who've slight for 

it! 
Success to the weak side the whole world through. 
Come, hand in hand, round let us stand, 
God save and prosper our dear native land I 



THE DOWNFALL OF DONOVAN, AS 
DESCRIBED BY HIS CONQUEROR. 

" It was me that gave Donovan his downfall," said 
the schoolmaster, after taking a loud sup of tea from 
his saucer. ** He never elevated his head afterwards 
till the day of his death." 

Now, as none of us were aware that Mr. Donovan 
ever had a downfall, and as he was the most univer- 
sally respected man in our parish, and had had the 
largest funeral ever seen in our county, we were all 
curious to learn what his downfall was. We expressed 
ourselves accordingly. 

" Ah, sure everybody knows about it 1 '* replied the 
schoolmaster. " It was the nine days' wondther of 
the counthry at the time, only people are so apt to 
forget intellectual triumphs — the shuperiority o' mind 
over matther — in these degenerated days that, very 
likely, it is now overlooked entirely. Tempus edax 
rerum^ as the Latin poet says." 

"But maybe we worn*t born thin, Misther Carmody, 
or even arrived at years o' discretion," remarked Jack 
L5mch, the forward member of our party. " A body 
can't be expected to remember all that happened in 
the boyhood of his grandfather." 

"As for years o* discretion," returned the super- 
annuated pedagogue, fixing an angry glare on Jack, 
" that's the siminary some o' y^z 'ill never graduate in, 
although by the same o' token, the rotund protuber- 
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ance of your person had an intimate acquaintance 
with my professional corrective long before the date 
I spake of." 

Here everybody smiled but Jack, while the boastful 
old teacher punctuated his retort by another loud sup 
from his saucer, which left the vessel empty. 

" rU be throublin' ye again, Mrs. Sweeny, if ye 
plaze, ma'am," he continued, in reply to the kind 
lady's invitation. " These young people want to hear 
the narrative over once more, and small blame it is to 
them, aither, for it was a hearty leveller I gave the 
pusillanimous fellow — may God pardon me for spakin' 
ill o' the dead — De mortuis nil nisi bonuviy which 
doesn't mean * a nice dead sucking pig,' as a boy once 
rindhered it in my afflicted hearing." 

It was the schoolmaster's wont to drag in spelling- 
book quotations, more or less appropriate. A scrap 
of Latin always proved irresistible. Even Jack 
Lynch listened demurely to the things he did not 
understand. 

" You know, ma'am," Carmody resumed, " that 
Donovan and myself were exhibiting pretensions at 
the time to the fair hand of one of the O'Sullivan 
girls, over beyant in Farneen. Indeed, it is not 
becoming in any man, still less in one who has 
pursued the responsible avocation of superintendin' 
the educational and etiquettical development of the 
tinder mind, to spake flatteringly of himself. Still, 
the dictates of sacred truth compels me to inform yez, 
with whatever modesty an' circumspection I may, 
that in no single iotum, unless the base, worldly 
advantages derived from wealth and physical enor- 
mity, was there the very smallest comparison between 
us." 
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"Bravo! Mr. Carmcxly/* cried the irrepressible 
Lynch. 

" Silence ! " retaliated the pedagogue, " Misther 
Carmody is not addressin* his remarks to you, but to 
the worthy and accomplished lady who has the honour 
of presidin' at the head of her own table to make tay 
for the present company, of which you are merely an 
unruly mimber. What I asseverate is that the poor 
man had what the vulgar-minded — such as you, Jack 
Lynch — calls the advantage over me in two points 
alone — videlicit, he was six feet high — God rest his 
soul ! — an' I was not then, and still am not, of that 
extent. He had land and wealth, and my estate was 
confined to the limits of a well-stocked intellect, and 
a similarly provisioned plot of garden. D' yiz think 
I valued him any more on account of these discre- 
pancies in our worldly station ? No, not the shadow 
of a pin's point, not the infinitesimal fraction of an 
unsubstantial shade ! Had he been a foeman worthy 
of my steel I would have challenged him upon the 
science of logomachy. But he wasn't, Mrs. Sweeny, 
so I took him up on logarithims, ma'am, in the 
presence of the young lady one evening in her own 
garden, right before her whole family. Donovan had 
been in his youth somewhere up the counthry at a 
boardin'-school — God help us ! — but, as I had antici- 
pated, he knew no more of the subject than he did of 
Egyptian chyromancy, and was an ass enough to 
admit his ignorance at the very openin' of the 
controversy." 

" That was dacent anyway," put in the interrupter. 

" It was not dacent. Jack Lynch," replied the 
schoolmaster, " for it tinded to shorten my remarks, 
which everyone knows is the very worst of manners. 
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It had not that result, however, and when I had 
concluded, he inquired quite buccoHcally how long the 
species had been introduced into Ireland. The poor 
man fancied logarithims was a new kind of turnips/' 

" I thought myself it was some sort of a faction 
fight/' Lynch whispered audibly. 

" That only shows how inefficiently you were 
taught, young man." 

"I suppose it does indeed,*' acquiesced the rustic 
wag, a remark which brought a smile to every face 
round the table, knowing, as we all did, that Jack 
Lynch had never been to school except to Mr. 
Carmody himself. 

" So that settled his pretensions to knowledge,'* the 
hostess commented, thinking the schoolmaster had 
ended his narration. 

" That was the merest prelude to the fight, ma'am 
— the first blood. The heavy artillery of my intellect 
did not appear upon the scene till later on. The 
campaign lasted an entire year before I brought 
about the complate downfall of my Colossus. In- 
stead of showing proper humiliation at my exposure 
of his ignorance on the occasion, he broke into 
boisterous mirth and laughther, caught up two of the 
younger childthren that wor lookin* on, and, with the 
remark that he was goin' to show them Dublin, lifted 
one on each of his big hands sthraight above his 
head. The youngsthers were so plaised with this, 
and Miss O'Sullivan herself applauded the act so 
loudly, that I undertook to do the same myself, and 
would have done it elegantly, too, if they hadn't been 
sich mortal heavy childthren, that one of them slipped 
from my grasp and would have indubitably broken 
her neck, had not the unlucky Donovan caught her 
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in his arms. No one appeared to sympathise with 
my feelings on my failure. All the praise was for 
him because he happened by chance to be standin' 
close behind me when the accident occurred. Buoyed 
up with this, his next performance was to take the 
two childthren by the backs of their frocks in one 
hand and me — me his intellectual shuperior — in the 
other, and lift the whole three of us over his head in a 
similar manner. This naturally annoyed me. It was 
an outrageous liberty with my person, besides exposing 
certain trivial defects in my wardrobe. As soon as 
I regained the earth T cried out, * The pen is mightier 
than the swoord,' and sthruck the bully a resoundin' 
blow on the chest, not being tall enough to reach his 
face. What d' yez think he done thin ? He wasn't 
man enough to stand up to me when I got upon the 
fence to be on a level with him, and called him to 
come on. No. Subterfuge an' dodge was his way 
of settlin* the score. He said he'd prove the pen was 
mightier than me anyway, and picking up a quill 
feather that happened to be lying at his feet, he held 
it out at arm's length in one hand and took me 
kickin' and sthrugglin' the same way in the other, 
and so, pretending to weigh us one against the other, 
lifted me up towards the sky, while the feather on 
the opposite side went downwards till it touched the 
earth, as if he were a pair of scales. It was a mane, 
dirty advantage to take of me, an' I told him so in no 
mitigated terms, till the big booby expressed regret, 
an' begged my pardon out before them all." 

"That was one way of humbling him, Mr. Car- 
mody," remarked the hostess. 

" It was one way only. I had many more ways to 
follow, and now I'd got him down I determined to 
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crush his pride. I demanded half a rood of potato 
ground from him on the spot, free of rent and labour. 
He surrendered at discretion. I had his measure, I 
assure you, ma'am, I took my adieux of the ladies 
with the utmost politeness without further noticin' 
my victim. And, what's more, I told the joke to his 
disadvantage next Sunday at the Crossroads, and in- 
quired how his logarithims wor progressing. Of 
course the rustics didn't understand my profundity, 
but they laughed just the same as if they did." 

" So you managed the half-rood o' praties for yer- 
self ? " demanded Lynch. 

" I did that same, my Delphic Oracle," rejoined the 
schoolmaster, " though he thought to chate me into 
supplying the seed. But I was a full match for him 
or any twenty such. I said I would do so if he would 
set them in the ridges, which he readily undertook to 
do. Now yez will persave where the cultivated mind 
shows itself shuperior to matther. The ignoramus 
meant he would get the labour done by his men. I 
was adamantine. He had undertaken the task him- 
self, and I insisted on the litheral fulfilment of the 
bargain. I would have my * pound of flesh/ as the 
immortal poet puts it." 

" To ate wid the praties, sir ? " 

" No, Lynch. Your mind is purely of the carnal 
ordther. I insisted on the literati scriptum^ as we 
scholars say, in other language suitable to your ears, 
that he should do the work with his own hands. He 
laughed in his big way, and said I had fairly cornered 
him, and undertook the task provided I would hand 
him over the seed. To this, in the simplicity of good 
faith, I acquiesced. Punic faith it proved, however. 
He would only accept one seed potato at a time, so 
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while he worked I had to walk beside him, handin* 
him out aich set separately as soon as he had made a 
cut for it in the ridge with his spade. It was a base 
advantage to take of my simplicity." 

" It was bully smart of him, I think," Lynch com- 
mented. 

" There was one smarter man on the potato ridge 
that day, anyway," the schoolmaster answered, drain- 
ing his cup of tea, which was now cool enough to dis- 
pense with the intermediary saucer. " There was one 
man more than a match for him. I refused to move 
an inch further, and sittin' down where I was, com- 
pelled my labourer, as I now dubbed him, to come to 
me for aich individual split potato. This tired him 
worse than the digging. He offered to take the sack 
from me, but I would not now yield my advantage 
over him. Matter was once more in its proper place, 
subsarvient to mind. Afther a while his dull, thick 
brain resorted to its old dodgery to avoid an honest 
arrangement, and brute force once more asserted 
itself. He called a couple of his fellows, and whispered 
somethin' in their long ears. By the way they went 
off grinnin' I anticipated mischief My anticipations 
were speedily fulfilled. They returned with the girth 
of a horse's straddle, with which ligature they forcibly 
fastened me on Donovan's back, with the additional 
indignity of a bag of potatoes at my side, from which 
I was compelled to hand him out the seed, amid the 
jeers of a crowd which had assembled to admire us. 
This boorish recreation went on till dinner-time, when 
my giant left off labour for refreshment. I then 
offered terms of truce, which he declined, refusing 
even to release me while he ate his dinner, though, I 
must say, they fed me handsomely where I was. 
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After dinner my imprisonment became quite irksome, 
owing to the increased tightness of the straps occa- 
sioned by our joint repletion. I bore it all as 
patiently as I might, being inwardly consoled by the 
feelings of the martyr at the stake, and pitied my 
base tormentors while I despised them. This is the 
consolation philosophy brings to those who thread its 
invidious ways." 

" So that was the downfall of Donovan ? " someone 
said. 

"It was one of thim/' pompously replied the school- 
master, "one of the saries o* downfalls that culminated 
in a regular Niagara." 

" For God's sake let us get to Niagara," Jack Lynch 
exclaimed, with some impatience. 

" Atsy, my young man. You are now entherin' 
the rapids," Mr. Carmody replied, with increasing 
toleration, for the tea-things had disappeared and the 
pleasant jingle of glasses on a tray was heard approach- 
ing. " I had quite recovered the effects of my confine*- 
ment — I see nothing to grin at, young jackinapes ! — 
I had quite recovered the temporary inconvanience 
of a lame leg caused by my involuntary confinement, 
like a second Jonas on a whale's back, by the date of 
the Patron, our time-honoured parish festival, at which 
I was engaged to dance in a jig match for a prize of 
a gallon of whisky on a table in front of Mrs. 
Rafferty's public-house. I had danced down every 
competitor, and was merely diverting the audience 
with an extra caper of my own when some mis- 
chief-maker suggested I should finish up blind- 
folded. 

" * Is it have the poor man tumble off an' break his 
neck ? ' said Donovan, who happened to be present ; 
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' sure, he couldn't keep the time at all if he didn't 
watch the piper's foot.' 

'' This got up my metaL My unconquered and un- 
conquerable pride resinted the insinuation. I insisted 
on a handkerchief being bound round my eyes on the 
instant, and» as soon as this was done, the piper 
sthruck up ' The Leg o' the Duck,' which was always 
a favourite tune of mine. I felt a fresh figure now in 
front of me, but I didn't care three sthraws if it was 
big Donovan himself. I wasn't goin' to surrendther, 
and wint at it, heel and toe, a hundred times faster 
nor ever. Presently I felt a kind of swayin' motion, 
and the folks began to cheer and yell fit to burst thim- 
selves. I fancied it was the punch mountin' to my 
head, and thried to steady myself, when I was sthruck 
a violent blow in the stomach, and the next instant 
found myself up to my neck in wather, weltering in 
the depths of Rafferty's horsepond, to the edge of 
which Donovan had moved the table while I was 
cutting steps upon it, and my place thereupon filled 
by a big black goat which had so unceremoniously 
ejected me. As I dragged the ban J age from my 
eyes I beheld a yelling crowd all around the horse- 
pond, with big Donovan risin' from their midst like 
the round tower of Glendalough over the remnant of 
the seven churches. 

" * Come out ! ' they cried. * You've won. The 
goat danced a foul' 

" * No, I won't,* I answered, * till he who brought 
me here comes and fetches me. It's an insult to the 
Patron of the parish.' And sure enough poor 
Donovan had to wade into his knees and lift me out. 
You never seen a man so much ashamed of himself." 

" And so he ought," the hostess remarked, handing 
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the unconquered champion a glass of steaming 
fluid. 

" The masther wants a warmer afther his drenchin'," 
Jack Lynch added. "Niagara's a cowld spot, I'm 
told. Did ye get the prize whisky, sir ? " 

" I did, and distributed every dhrop of it without 
ofTerin' a taste to Donovan. Oh! I was quite aiqual 
to him on every occasion. Later on in the evening 
we had a few words about the O'SuUivan girl. I 
declared I could have her before mornin' for the 
axin' if I wanted her. That was the only thing I 
ever said that really seemed to sting him. He swore 
that if ever I allowed that girl's name to escape my 
lips in feis hearing he'd wring off my head and fling 
it to the ducks to pick the eyes out of me. He was 
an awfiil brute when roused, and I showed my 
shuperiority by givin' him no chance. I knew he 
thirsted for my blood, and never spoke aither of or to 
the girl any more. They were married about a 
month after this event. I think she had him out of 
spite, but no matther ! " 

Jack Lynch looked at his boots and cleared his 
throat. The hostess said Mr. and Mrs. Donovan had 
always been devoted to each other. 

" Oh, to be sure ! To be sure ! " acquiesced the 
schoolmaster, calmly sipping his whisky toddy. 

" We're not yet over the big fall," he added, after 
an uncomfortable silence. " It was a mere monetary 
trifle, but in skilful hands trifles light as air become 
as embarrassing as — as writs, as the poet tells us. 
Anyhow it was this last trifle settled Donovan with 
me. It was all about some school money which I 
had lifted myself and forgot to mention to the School 
Committee he was head of. Donovan knew I had 
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got the money and would be hounded out of the 
parish — for the priest was awful particular about sich 
things — if they found that I had spint it widthout 
acknowledgment. It was only a palthry three pounds, 
that any man of sperrit might have offered to lind a 
body. What was I to do? I couldn't humiliate 
myself so far as to sue for a favour from him. I 
determined to * shoot Niagara' by a little manly 
bluff. I declared to his face that I had handed the 
money over to him. He looked astonished at my 
ingenuity, but understood my wink. 

"'Hand out that money, Mr. Donovan,* I said 
boldly. 

"He fidgeted about, knowing full well that if he 
repudiated me he would have to answer for the ruin 
of all my prospects in life. 

"*It's between you two the matter is,' said the 
priest, growing black. * Which of you is the de- 
faulter ? ' I remained immovable. 

" I knew he could not find it in his heart to ruin 
me, for, what was of no consequence to him was 
everything to me. At last he surrendhered at 
discretion. * I suppose it must be me is in fault,' he 
said, drawing out the money. They all looked 
astonished. I smiled forbearingly. I didn't wish to 
taunt him in his downfall. He left the room in a 
hurry. Presently he returned to the door and 
beckoned me out. * My wife,' he said, as soon as we 
were alone, * asked me not to be hard upon you, and 
I have not ; but as long as you live never spake to 
me again.' I did, though, spake aftherwards whin we 
met, for I never could bear malice to anyone. God 
forgive him his sins ! He would not answer me nor 
even look the side I was passing. That was the 
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downfall of Donovan. He was never the same man 
any more." 

The teacher concluded with a self-approving smile, 
and again raised his glass to his lips. The hostess 
looked perplexed, gave a gentle sigh, and said Mr. 
Donovan must have been a kind man. 

" Well," said Jack Lynch, rising, " if an ignorant 
body had done the likes of that Td call it downright 
impudence." 

And, somehow, none of us ever thought so highly 
of the old schoolmaster afterwards, a fact no doubt 
attributed by him to our want of that intellectual 
development on which he always prided himself so 
very highly. 
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THE FAIRY PIPES. 

Tim Teevan, a poor boy, herded cattle by a stream 
one day. His feet were bare, his coat was old and 
ragged, he was hungry and cold and lonesome. He 
drew near to the sunny side of a gnarled thorn bush 
and squeezed himself among its lower branches for 
the sake of shelter from the north wind. Here he fell 
fast asleep, and heard in his dreams the music of the 
fairy piper. 

When he awoke he found his charge had wandered 
into a neighbouring farmer's meadow ; and, hurrying 
off to bring them back, was overtaken by the owner 
of the meadow, who delivered him a sound thrashing 
for his neglect. The poor boy's back and sides were 
bruised by the blows, but he scarcely felt the pain at 
all, for the fairy pipes continued playing in his ears, 
the fairy music trembling in his veins, although he 
now was wide-awake, and the melody had only been 
performed when he lay asleep and dreaming. Day 
after day he came to the same spot ajtid tried his very 
best to sleep beneath the gnarled thorn bush in hopes 
that he might hear the fairy pipes once more, but 
ever, as he was on the point of dozing off, a leaf 
would flutter down upon his face or a bee come buzz- 
ing round and rouse him. 

He had no mother, no brother, no sister, no friend, 
only a harsh father, who had sent him away from 
home to service, and the fairy music was the only 
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real pleasure he had ever known in life. Yet he 
could not hear it any more, and had only the remem- 
brance of it left to cheer him as he sat dejected by 
the stream herding his cattle. 

One day, feeling lonelier than ever, he prayed that 
he might die and go where music always was, or that 
the fairy king might take him where the fairy piper 
played ; and immediately he heard the strain once 
more, and, looking up, saw the musician seated on a 
branch above him. 

Tim observed him closely. He was a tiny mite, no 
longer than your arm, with a comically cunning visage. 
The pipes he played upon were fashioned like the 
antlers of a deer, and the strange sweet music sounded 
like the songs of larks and thrushes, mingled with the 
whistle of the wind among the branches and the 
gurgles of the running stream. With open-mouthed 
delight the boy sat listening till the fairy took the 
instrument from his lips and dropped down like a 
falling apple to the ground. 

" You're not the regular soart o* gossoon, I think," 
he said, addressing Tim familiarly. 

" No," Tim answered, *' Pm afeerd not, sir ; I can't 
work as well as other gossoons, an' nothin' in life 
seems to mind me. Even the cattle there never bees 
the laist frightened whin I shout at them." 

" Ah I " exclaimed the little piper, hopping to the 
top of a woolly thistle head, like a goldfinch going to 
pick a seed. "So you'd like things to be afraid o' 
you, Tim ? " 

" Well, maybe, not afeerd," the boy returned, feeling 
more at his ease in talking to this strange being than he 
had ever felt in talking to a man. "I'd only like 
somethin' to mind what I say." 
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" Ah ! " repeated the piper, settling comfortably on 
the thistle-down, and giving himself a swing. 

Tim could not help noticing that, although he ap- 
peared quite friendly, the little fairy was far more intent 
on his own amusement than on anything else. Now, 
although the boy dearly longed to be of importance, 
yet when he spoke to others he frequently forgot all 
about himself. The fairy evidently belonged to a 
different order of beings. 

"You're not afraid you'll fall?" Tim inquired 
anxiously. " You're twice too big for the sate, an* 
there's an' awful thorn stickin' right up anondther 
you." 

"You're a sympathetic fool!" the fairy answered, 
"like the ould woman that sewed stockings on her 
geese to keep their feet warm. We have no feelings — 
good or bad. Nothing hurts us" 

" I often heard tell o' good turns yiz done to poor 
people — an' isn't that feelin's ? " 

"Ho! ho! ho-o!" laughed the fairy, swinging 
faster than ever. "Upon my sowkins! that's good. 
Don't you know," he added, stopping his movement 
suddenly, and for the first time looking Tim steadily 
in the face, " that * feelin's,' as ye call them, is the 
wakeness of a few human craythers, and does them 
nothing but harm. Nature itself has no such thing." 

The boy hung down his head. He felt reproved, 
but knew not why. Presently he looked up, a tear 
of defiance glistening in each eye. 

" You have feelin's," he said, " or you couldn't play 
the lovely music that you do." 

The fairy, still looking steadily at him, merely 
nodded to him to go on. 

" Everythin' I ever seen, or heard, or felt, you 
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played upon thim pipes for me, and I know you did 
it all because I felt so lonely." 

The imprisoned tears broke from Tim's eyes. 
He bent down his head and allowed them to flow 
freely. 

The fairy came down from his perch ; and, as the 
boy looked up, the piper changed his cunning look ; 
his face grew lai^e and gracious, and his body swelled 
till it reached the perfect size of youthful manhood. 
The branching pipes had become a simple reed, 
which he held out as he spoke. 

" I am the spirit of the hills and streams," he said, 
in gentle accents. " Your sorrows and your lonely 
meditations called me into being, and this is what I 
bring to you. You felt despised and humbled. No 
one paid you any heed. When you play upon this 
pipe you need not fear that many will not hearken to 
you. You long to move the souls of men, to brighten 
up their lives, to lift a portion of their sorrows from 
them. This pipe will do it all. But before you take 
it from me, listen to my warning. The pain you lift 
from others shall be laid upon yourself." 

The boy put forth his hand and grasped the offer- 
ing. 

" It's not the fear of suffering more I feel," he said; 
" it's only the indifference of those around me kills 



me. 



He bent to kiss the fairy reed, and when he raised 
his face again the donor had disappeared. But above 
his head he heard a rustle in the thorn branches, and, 
looking up, beheld the little piper grinning down 
maliciously upon him. The lowing of the cows 
recalled him to the fact that it was growing dark, so, 
concealing his treasure underneath his tattered 
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garments, with heart aflame, he drove the cattle 
homeward. 

He played his pipe that evening, and all the neigh- 
bours gatliered round to listen, for never from the lips 
of man had they heard blown such sweet, enchanting 
music. Even the grim farmer who employed him 
condescended to smile a smile of satisfaction in the 
ownership of the boy he had so often thwacked. Who 
can tell the glory of that moment to the youth who 
had never known an appreciative word or look in all 
his life before ? Yet, as he played, he found a new 
sad seriousness steal over him, almost as depressing 
as the discontent he was emerging from. Truly, the 
joy he gave to others seemed a fresh pain added to 
himself. 

Although for years afterwards he remained in his 
native region, the fame of Tim Teevan, the musician, 
spread far and wide throughout the land, till it 
reached even the palace of the King. So one fine 
morning Tim received the royal command to appear 
and play before His Majesty and all his Court. That 
was a proud day for Timothy, as, preceded by his 
royal escort and cheered by all the people who had 
known him from childhood, he set forth upon his 
journey. 

The villages and towns through which he passed 
turned out their thousands to greet the famed 
musician, and wonder at the strangely serious aspect 
of his countenance, as he looked out upon them from 
beneath his mass of coal-black hair. But all their 
wonder vanished when he played to them, as he did 
often. The song of birds, the moan of winds, the rush 
of steeds in battle, the sigh, the sob, the cheer of 
multitudes, the thousand echoes of the hearts of men 
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in all their thousand subtilties, and, blended with all, 
the laughter of the hills and streams, enduring as 
eternity. The listeners laughed or wept or cheered, 
according to their feelings ; but they no longer 
wondered that one who wielded so much power over 
people's souls should wear a solemn visage. 

The King came to the palace gates to greet the 
famed musician, but would not have him play a single 
note till he had rested after his journey, and the 
Princess Ora, the monarch's only child, was by to 
listen. 

In the afternoon the Court assembled to hear the 
great performance. The player stood before the 
throne clad in a simple robe of black, his dark hair 
falling on his shoulders, and his pale, sad face a trifle 
sadder even than before, for he knew too well that 
the more he charmed others with his music the more 
dejected he became himself. These were the terms 
on which he had taken from the fairy's hands the 
fairy pipe that had made his glory. The King 
entered with his Queen on one side and his daughter 
on the other ; and never in the wildest flight of the 
musician's fancy had anything so lovely as the Prin- 
cess Ora dawned upon him. Her eyes were heavenly 
azure, roses, white and pink, struggled with each 
other for pre-eminence upon her features, and her 
hair floated to her waist a golden glow of sunset 
But the joyous lightness of her movement, the un- 
clouded happiness that sat enthroned upon her 
forehead, charmed him more than all. 

He put his pipe between his lips and blew a soft, 
sweet strain, and, as the air came from his dancing 
fingers, a thrill of fresh delight ran through the 
minstrel's frame, the like of which he had not felt 
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before. He played of blissful lovers dancing on the 
green, of lords and ladies in their stately halls, of 
gallant knights in combat when trumpets sound and 
standards shake, and foemen fall in battle. And 
then he played what kings should chiefly know, 
though courtiers mostly hide from them — the triumphs, 
sorrows, sighs of homely, toiling people. And as he 
played the hearts of all were lifted to a higher level 
of delight, for even when the strain was sad the 
listeners felt a cunning pleasure in its melancholy. 
At last the minstrel ceased in one wild burst of mad 
triumphant ecstasy, surpassing anything that he had 
ever yet accomplished, and all the multitude broke 
forth into applause, the King himself being loudest. 
All save one, the one to whom alone he played in all 
that mighty concourse, the joyous Princess Ora. The 
piper brought the world of reality before her, and for 
the first time in her life her soul had tasted sorrow. 

The King presented the musician to his Queen and 
to the Princess. The Queen was loud in her praise 
of his performance ; but Ora only said, with downcast 
eyes, " Come to me when they all are gone." For 
reply, he sank upon his knee and kissed her hand, his 
heart exulting greatly. 

It was evening when he stood again before her. 
The sombre shade had vanished from his face, and 
gaiety and lightness hovered round him. But the fair 
face of the Princess wore a dismal cloud. Her voice 
was full of pathos when she spoke to him. 

" Oh ! what a sad life yours must be,'* she said, 
" to play such touching melody." 

"I tried some happy strains, fair Princess," he 
replied, "when I observed my melancholy notes 
oppressed you. I fear I must have failed." 
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" No, no," she answered hastily ; " your joyous 
music was so perfect I knew it could only come from 
one who had touched the lowest depths of agony, and 
wished to save another from its pangs. When you 
played of happy love I thought of those alone who 
know it not, when glorious war was on your pipe I 
saw the faces of the dead and wounded, and when 
your theme went back to homely things I felt how 
brave, good kings neglect their people. I had lived in 
happy ignorance of all these wrongs. I bless you for 
enlightening me. But, oh! what kindly heart can 
bear to think of such a world of misery ! And what 
must be the sufferings of him who feels it all, for my 
heart tells me every note you play vibrates the soul 
within you. Sweet master, let me clasp your feet and 
kiss your wizard fingers ! " 

She sank down on her knees and poured forth tears 
of anguish, and the more she wept the more exalted 
grew his frenzied pleasure. A wild delirium seized 
him. He caught her in his arms, kissing her on face 
and lips, but all to no avail. The more ecstatic he 
became the greater grew her anguish, till he could 
endure the horrid contrast no longer ; and, casting 
her from him, he drew out his pipe to play once 
more. 

To his amazement, it had resumed' the strange 
antlered shape in which he had first seen it when the 
fairy played upon it in the gnarled thorn. Neverthe- 
less, he put it to his lips and blew. But the only 
sounds that came forth was a low, despairing groan, 
which, while it brought back all his former sorrow, 
left the unhappy Princess grovelling in even greater 
anguish. 

" Accursed pipe ! " he cried, flinging it upon the 
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ground and stamping furiously upon it " Accursed 
type of vanity and folly I I am indeed rewarded for 
my discontent and pride. I longed to be a person of 
importance without regard to consequences. I prayed 
to move the souls of men, and this is the result I The 
only one I ever wished to make supremely happy I 
have made supremely miserable. I wish I were the 
poor n^lected boy again, that knew no pain but 
discontent and hunger ! " 

Tim Teevan rubbed his eyes. He was sitting 
underneath the old thorn, and his bare foot was 
bleeding where he had kicked it in his dream against 
a stone. Fortunately his cows were close at hand, 
and as he rose to drive them home he thought what a 
fine warming he would give himself beside the 
farmer's turf fire, while he listened to the bubbling of 
the potatoes boiling over it for supper. 

He is now the leader of the Tubbergoiy Fife and 
Drum Band. 
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OINY OGE. 

If the Irish spendthrift is champion of his kind, the 
Irish miser, though a much rarer product, is not far 
behind him, and Oiny Oge was one of the latter. He 
occupied two acres of land and a small thatched 
cabin. His wages as a farm labourer of the casual, as 
distinct from the " bound " species, amounted to a 
shilling a day, without diet ; and on the strength of 
these two sources of income he maintained a wife and 
brought up a family of seven children, who appeared 
as well clothed as those of his neighbours, and, judg- 
ing from their fresh, full faces, far better fed. In 
addition to this, Oiny did what none of his neighbours 
in their wildest flights of fancy ever dreamt of doing 
— saved money, which he laid away securely in the 
bank. The mystery by which this magician accom- 
plished the apparently impossible, ceased to be a mys- 
tery on a close observance of the man and his ways. 
Nature had selected him alone in all that district for 
endowment with the gift of thrift. Racy of the soil, 
she made a bull, for, in this instance, she was clearly 
prodigal of miserliness. 

If Oiny was intended by the benign mother for a 
joke, he proved a somewhat serious one, and amply 
illustrated one of her choicest bits of philosophy, that 
nothing is too trifling to treasure. The most insigni- 
ficant article, which others passed by as worthless, 

Oiny picked up and converted into profit A few 
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Straws, a handful of withered grass, a dropped potato, 
the docks and thistles by the wayside, nay, the very 
dirt about the road, he would collect on his way home 
from work, to litter down and feed his pig, or to 
manure his garden. A brass button was a treasure, a 
battered porringer a nugget to be straightened out 
and put aside till occasion took it by the handle and 
found a use for it. If too much injured to hold fluids 
he could use it as a receptacle for smaller solids 
similarly acquired, or he could take it with him to the 
fields, when his employment happened to be digging, 
to collect earthworms for his chickens. An old bot- 
tomless zinc bucket was, of course, specially designed 
by its maker for a chimney-pot, and when it happened 
to have holes in the side as well, it could be ham- 
mered out and nailed across the worn place on the 
door of the pigsty. 

But, with all his greed, Oiny's honesty was beyond 
the shadow of suspicion. He would not appropriate 
a thing the value of a straw which appeared to belong 
to any other person, or till it became a derelict on the 
broad ocean of the highway, and, in consequence, the 
lawful prize of its adventurous captor. He was 
strictly religious, too, and attended both masses at his 
parish chapel every Sunday, ill-natured people said, 
for the purpose of getting full value out of his clergy 
for the " dues " he paid them. 

Only once in the year did Oiny enter a public- 
house. This was on the great occasion of the sale of 
his pig at the big fair of Drumgoolan. Early on the 
eventful day Oiny and his good wife Rosh, in her 
blue-cloth cloak and frilled white (not too white) cap, 
were to be seen regularly on the road slowly driving 
their fat pig fairward. When, after many protesta- 
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tions and much anxiety of mind, the momentous bar- 
gain was concluded, the worthy couple adjourned to 
a certain house of entertainment and partook of half 
a glass of whisky each. Having concluded this rite, 
Rosh put away the precious money in her bosom, ex- 
cept one pound, intended for the purchase of the 
young boneen or " gurry," as they call it locally, which 
was to replace the animal disposed of. The purchase 
of the stripling grunter was a matter of scarcely less 
importance than the previous sale ; but, when one was 
finally selected and put into the bag Oiny carried for 
the purpose, search was made for some neighbouring 
farmer's cart which might bring it home for them. If 
such accommodation was obtained, the driver of the 
cart had to be treated to a drink for his civility, and, 
along with him, Rosh and Oiny took their final half- 
ones. If no such " obligement " could be found, the 
couple went and refreshed themselves, placing the 
young pig in its bag under the taproom table, after 
which they set out on their homeward journey, the 
'' jintleman " in the sack kicking, nosing, squeaking all 
the way as it hung behind its owner's shoulders. 

It came to pass, however, that one year Oiny Oge 
was compelled to set out with his pig for the fair 
alone. Rosh had upset a pot of boiling potatoes over 
herself, and scalded one foot so badly that she was 
unable to put on her shoes or walk any great distance. 
Both husband and wife keenly felt this innovation in 
their lives, and hoped no bad luck would come of it. 
Half-way to the fair Oiny saw a couple of magpies on 
the road before him, which cheered his drooping 
spirits considerably. Had it been a single bird of 
that garrulous species the chances are our thrifty hero 
would have turned home again. 
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The good omen was more than justified. Oiny 
never sold a pig better in his life. For a long time he 
held out for a price of five pounds ten, and just as he 
was on the point of lowering his demand to five 
pounds, "even money," a dealer came along who, 
after giving vent to a vehement utterance on the sub- 
ject of not desiring to see the Gates of Heaven in case 
he offered one farthing more than four-pounds-seven- 
teen-and-sixpence, closed the bargain with a sharp 
smite on Oiny's outstretched palm for the advanced 
sum of five guineas. 

" In half-a-minnet Fd be down to five poun*, and 
rooned for life," thought the miser. "Thim holy 
magpies saved me." 

Our friend adjourned as soon as he was paid his 
money for the regulation drink, and, all unconsciously, 
from force of habit, ordered two half-glasses " of the 
best." It was only when the stuff was brought that 
he remembered Rosh, the sharer of his joys and 
sorrows, was at home behind him. The waiter 
grumbled at taking back the superfluous " half-one," 
and Oiny did not press him. He was not so mean as 
to wish making profit of Rosh's sore foot, and hadn't 
he made a good five shillings extra by " houldin* out " 
that half-minute? What was it to him that a ptg 
jobber should abjure the Gates of Heaven once, more 
or less. The gates could take care of themselves, 
Oiny would take care of the extra half-one. He did 
so, not forgetting to drink his wife's health solemnly. 
Then he sallied out, a little elated, to make his 
accustomed purchase. . If fortune only befriended him 
as well in buying as in selling he had no special 
reason to regret Rosh's absence. But fortune would 
—the magpies told him so. 
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As he wended his way through the fair, a dense 
knot of young men gathered round a three-card-trick 
man attracted his attention. Of course, nothing 
could be farther from the mind of Oiny than risking 
money on so dangerous a speculation. The fellows 
were all thieves, he knew. But the day was young, 
the entertainment cheap, and, like most wise men, he 
felt a certain pleasure in watching other people's 
foolishness. He drew near, craning his head over the 
frieze-coated shoulders to watch the game. 

" Now, then, my gallant sporting gents, have a little 
heart an' make your fortunes ! The chance may never 
come again in your lifetime. Ace of Diamonds, 
Queen of Hearts, and Five of Spades. There they 
are. See them with your own bright eyes. Take tny 
word for nothing. I have fifty pounds to lose, gentle- 
men, and I do not care three brass farthings who wins 
it, so long as he's a good Irishman, and wishes to en- 
courage sport. One shilling for the gentleman who 
picks out the Queen of Hearts." 

Oiny did not believe one word of this precious rig- 
marole. He knew the sharper only wanted to pick 
pockets. He could see which was the right card, 
however. 

A fresh-faced young peasant put down his shilling, 
and took up the wrong card. 

" What a fool he is," thought Oiny. 

" Never mind, better luck next time, my hearty," 
shouted the gambler, and the nimble fingers were at 
work once more — lifting, shifting, showing, putting 
down the cards in the plainest manner possible. 

Here a burly man, dressed like a well-to-do farmer, 
forced his way to the front, and thie movement some- 
how brought Oiny to his side. 
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"I think I can guess the card," whispered the 
burly one, confidentially, to our friend. 

" Don't have anythin' to do wid him, if you take 
my advice," Oiny returned. 

" I broke one o' these fellows at a fair last week," 
murmured the new-comer, "and half-a-crown'U never 
rob me, anyway." 

He placed his money and won. 

" Make it half-a-sovereign this time," suggested the 
card man. 

" I don't mind if I do," and the farmer won again. 

The excitement was increasing. In spite of all his 
powers of resistance, Oiny Oge found himself sucked 
into the whirlpool of speculation. 

" There's nothin' aisier in life," the friendly stranger 
whispered. "Just watch the way he turns up the 
corner." 

" I think I'll venture sixpence, sir," our pig buyer 
returned, timidly drawing out the coin. 

"No more silver, gentlemen, now we've got to 
gold," said the sharper, coolly putting back the 
money into Oiny's hand. 

"It's a sin o' the world not to fleece the black- 
guard," continued the friendly farmer. "It's only 
these soft greenhorns he can get anything out of." 

Rosh Oge's husband hesitated. Half-a-sovereign 
was half a fortune. Lord ! if he could only go home 
a winner it would make the price of his pig five 
pounds fifteen ! 

While he hesitated, and the unconscious sharper 
was engaged looking in the opposite direction, Oiny's 
friend slily peeped at one of the cards in such a 
manner as to reveal its face to the doubter. Oiny's 
compunction vanished in a twinkling. He thought 
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about his lucky magpies, and planked down his 
gold. 

" Holy Moses I " he exclaimed, " I'm robbed ! *' 

The wrong card was in his fingers, the sharper's 
clutch was on his money. 

" Why, man alive I ye didn't take the one I showed 
ye," hissed his adviser behind his hand. 

" I thought I seen him move it I " Oiny answered 
half apologetically. 

" Never mind. We'll soon make him shell it out 
again. Here, Misther Thrickster," he went on in 
a louder tone. " I bet a pound upon the Five o' 
Spades." 

Again he won. 

"Oh! I must get back my money," wailed the 
deluded Oiny. 

" Make it a pound, thin, and you'll be a winner in 
the end." 

Greed, hope, and excitement urged him on. There 
could be no mistake this time. He saw the card 
plainly as the sharper laid it down, and kept his 
finger firmly planted on it while he drew out a greasy 
note from his pocket with his other hand. 

The loser did not exclaim this time, He turned 
sick and giddy as he backed away from the small 
table. Thirty shillings out of the price of his pig. 
Five whole weeks' wages gone in a moment Oiny 
Oge felt himself a disgrace to the woman he be- 
longed to. 

A desperate resolve seized him — ^he would win back 
that money or die. The gambler's passion had been 
engrafted on his miser's soul and sprung up sudden 
as the fairy beanstalk. He returned to his former 
post. His despoiler did not seem the least anxious 
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to play farther with him. The rogue knew only too 
well that he had limed his bird. 

" Come, my boys, I want* to lave ye the rest o' my 
money," Oiny said, with a grim smile, taking out 
two pounds. " Move yer cards the way ye did the 
first time, or, by the holy cripes ! I'll kill ye ! " 

" It's all fair sport, my good sir. My turn one 
time, yours the next Ace o' Diamonds, Queen o' 
Hearts, Ace o' Spades. Down with your money and 
take your choice." 

Here Oiny's friend, who had moved round behind 
the sharper as if to watch his movements closer, 
winked across at the victim, and said something 
offensive to the table proprietor, which caused the 
latter to turn angrily round. This was Oiny's longed- 
for opening of peeping at the cards. Sure, it was fair 
enough, he thought ; he only wanted back his own I 
After all, there was nothing like a bit of pluck. He 
might go home a rich man in spite of everybody. 
Only he might not get another chance of peeping. 
This thought sealed his doom. He took out the 
remainder of his pig money, and placed it on the 
board. 

" I bet ye three poun'-fifteen I'll lift the Ace o' 
Diamon's," he shouted. " No, you won't touch thim I 
Out wid yer money or I'll rip ye for id I No pig in 
a poke for me I " 

He reached out to clutch the money with one hand, 
while he turned up the card with the other. 

''Saints in glory 1 it's the Heart!" he exclaimed, 
turning to the grinning crowd. " An' there goes the 
price of the best pig ever left the parish 1 May the 
divil— " 

" Keep your temper, though you parted with your 
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pig," jeered the winning sharper. " Til be here again 
next year, if you want your revenge. And here's an 
advice worth more than your few shillings — always 
stick to the spade. That's your weapon," a sally 
which the crowd enjoyed immensely. 

" Where's that dhirty ould lump ov a farmer ? " de- 
manded the poor plucked pigeon, who thought him- 
self so wise a little while ago. "Where is he, I say? — 
I want to stick a crowbar into his big stomach ! " 

But as neither farmer nor crowbar was at hand, he 
scratched his own head instead, and turned doggedly 
away. 

After the excitement of the gambling table a dazed 
feeling came upon him. Specks of light danced 
before his eyes. The shrill voice of the cardsharper 
in altercation with the solid bass of a policeman who 
had just come upon the scene reached his ears with- 
out making an impression. He felt too ill even to 
curse. He tried to do so, but, like a person in a 
nightmare, his tongue refused to obey. He was only 
partially aroused by being almost run over by a 
trotting horse, awkwardly ridden to show off its 
paces. He found himself in front of his own especial 
dramshop. One hand in his trouser pocket clutched 
the florin Rosh had given him on starting from home 
that morning. It was all that he had left Had it 
been in the other pocket it would have gone with the 
price of the pig. What use was two shillings to any 
one ? He would spend it, too. 

Still under his evil star he walked into the public- 
house and asked for a glass of whisky at the counter. 
He drank it down at a gulp and demanded another. 
The bar-boy refused to serve him, saying that he had 
enough. 
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There was not sufficient energy left in Oiny to 
contest the point. He turned quietly away, and, 
forcing himself through the crowded streets of the 
little town, walked blindly on. When he stopped he 
-was clear of the houses, with green fields on either 
side of him, but on the opposite side of the town to 
his proper way home. He leant over a gate, behind 
which some cattle, fresh from the fair, as he could see 
by the marks upon them, were feeding hungrily, 
oblivious of all the lies they had evoked an hour 
before. Oiny wished he, too, was a cow, and could 
forget the events of the morning. 

An hour later he was still there, although the cows 
had eaten their way across to the opposite side of the 
field. People passed by him and looked at him, but, 
if he saw them, he was unconscious of their presence. 
He only noticed the approach of night by the blinking 
of the town lights in the distance. 

Retracing his footsteps he began to think. He 
could not face home without his money. After the 
life he and his wife had led together how could he 
stand up before her and say he had thrown away the 
price of their pig? He searched his pockets. He 
had a shilling and some coppers left He could 
spend this in drink, and go and drown himself. He 
was in the town once more, A flaring red bottle and 
a dazzling green one in a chemist's window attracted 
his notice. He changed his mind. He would buy 
poison instead of whisky, and go home and die in 
bed. That would be a little decenter, though he 
could not flatter himself with the thought that it was 
a bit more Christian-like. 

"I want a shillin's worth o' yer best poison," he 
said, stepping into the little shop. 
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The chemist appeared so busy that he could not 
attend at once. He was a fat little man, with a 
single eye, which, when focussed full on his customer, 
appeared endowed with all the force of two. 

" Hadn't you better try the nearest whisky shop ? " 
he said, with voice and eye. 

" Will ye or won't ye gimme what I want ? " re- 
turned the applicant. 

" What for ? " demanded the chemist 

" Rats. Confounded big, black rats." . 

The one eye fell before the force of the two fierce 
orbs fixed upon it. Its owner returned to his mortar. 

" Won't ye sarve me ? " 

" Not till I know what for." 

" I towld ye rats. D'ye want me to swear it ? " 

" I mightn't believe ye if ye did. You'd best go 
home to bed. Where do you live ? " 

"At home, my hap'orth o' jollop. So ye'U not 
take my money ? " 

" No." 

Oiny turned to go. 

" I'll sell you the poison if you give your name and 
address," the chemist said, relenting, 

Oiny gave him both. 

" Is that all ye give for a shillin*, docthor ? " he 
inquired, as the chemist weighed carefully a white 
powder in his tiny glass scales. 

" It's enough for half a parish. Good goods in 
small parcels, ye know." 

"An* bad goods too, sometimes," thought Oiny, 
as he put down his money and took up the sealed 
packet. 

The reckless mood which had come upon him had 
a weird kind of pleasure in it that carried him home 
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ivithout fatigue, and even made him forget the card- 
sharper. " If people only knew what I'm about how 
they'd stare at me ! " he thought 

Rosh awaited him in fear and trembling. She 
knew of nothing could have so delayed him. She 
had spent the evening limping to the middle of the 
road to look for him, and wasted three several fires 
keeping the kettle boiling to make him the festal tea 
enjoyed on such rare occasions. When at last he 
stepped in from the dark he found her rocking herself 
to and fro in the glow of the embers, having sent all 
the children to bed. 

" Oh, Oiny, jool ! What kept ye ? " she criedi 
starting to her feet. 

" Nothin', Rosh, aroon, nothin'." 

" Y'are very late, intirely, Oiny." 

" Ay ! I had to walk all the way." 

She lit a rosin candle and held it, spitting dull 
sparks and smoking horribly, before his eyes. 

" An' ye sowl' the pig ? " she inquired. 

"Grand — five guineas, an' no luckpanny to give 
back aither." 

" Glory be to God 1 But ye didn't get a slip of a 
gurry in its stead ? " 

*' No," he said evasively, ** I didn't like the soart 
was in id." 

" An' nothin' happened ye at all, at all ? " she per- 
sisted, noticing the strange light in his eyes. 

" Sarra hap'orth, Rosh." 

But Rosh had her own suspicion. " He's been 
takin' a sup," she thought, "whin he got out by 
himsel'." And it seemed so funny to think Oiny had 
behaved like his neighbours that she had to go into 
the little dark room to laugh in secret over it 
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" Won't ye make me a cup o* tay atself, Rosh ? " 

" Arrah ! to be sure I will ! ** she answered, briskly- 
hopping about the floor. 

" An* the foot — ^how has it been doin' wid ye all 
day ? " he asked kindly. 

Assured on this point, he made her sit down beside 
him as she poured out the tea. He fixed his gaze 
firmly upon her, and the wild light of his eyes faded 
to a softer glow, but never wholly died. A new temp- 
tation sprung up and assailed him — he must destroy 
himself whether he wished it now or no — he could not 
have the poison wasted. 

" Bring another bowl," he said — they had no cups 
and saucers — "an* take the half o' this." 

She refused at first, but he insisted till she yielded. 
He had secretly unfolded the little paper which con- 
tained the fatal powder, and nervously awaited his 
opportunity. 

" Now, I want a spoon, Rosh," he said, to get her 

away. 

She turned towards the dresser, and he emptied the 
entire contents of the paper into his own vessel. 
When she sat down again by his side he took her 
hand tenderly. 

" Rosh, dear, it's a long time since ye kissed me." 

" He must have tuk a quare dhrop, intirely," she 
thought. " I never seen him like this since the day 
he marret me." 

" Rosh ! Fm talkin' to ye ! '* he added sternly, not 
divining her thoughts. 

She held up her spare old face, the limp cap-borders 
flapping round it, and something — perhaps it was the 
glow of the fire or the flicker of the rosin candle — 
resembling a blush passed over her countenance. 
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" Oiny gramachreei^ she whispered. 
He bent down and kissed her tenderly, then hastily 
drank off the contents of his bowl, and reeled to his 

bed 

• • • • • • 

" Oiny, Oiny, waken up ! It's twelve o'clock in the 
day, an' y'are asleep since nine last night, an' sorrow 
much loss ! for ye dhrunk the whole o' the price o' 
me darlin' pig — ye baste! an' kim back to me wid 
nothin' in yer pocket but three-ha'pence. Bad cess 
to the inch ever Til let ye to a fair again as long as 
ye live — ^ye owld omadhawn ! " 

" Aisy, woman, aisy ! " Oiny answered, pressing his 
brow. 

"Aisy here, an' aisy there!" retorted the angry 
wife. "Ifs you that's aisy enough — ^ye dhrunken 
boss, ye 1 " Words failed her — she could only glare 
the balance of her unappeased indignation. 

" I tell ye that I'm dead, Rosh. I'm a ghost. I 
gambled away the price o' the pig an' poisoned 
mysel' ! " 

" Dead, be flithered ! To the divil wid yer ghost 1 " 

" There's where it ought to be. I can't make out 
the way of this at all. I'm a suicide, an' ought to 
be!" 

" You ought to be at yer work, ye rascal ! — there's 
where ye ought to be," cried Rosh, pulling the bed- 
clothes from his limbs. "A purty ghost we've got, 
I'm sure, lyin' in his bed at the hoith o' noon, an' not 
a stitch o' clothes on him aither, an* a nice job I had 
haulin' his trousers off him last night Dead, indeed ! 
— dead dhrunk, ye mane ! " 

Oiny stared around him — sat up — felt himself all 
over, and remarked, in a tone of disappointment : 
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" That rascal of a docthor chated me, Rosh." 

"What docthor are ye talkin' of?" she demanded. 

" The little one-eyed villain that I paid a shillin' to 
for poison, an' he only give me beggarly sleepin' 
powdher instead." 

It took a considerable time to persuade Rosh that 
all he said was true. When at last she grasped the 
real state of affairs she looked very grave. 

" I didn't think ye'd do the like o' that, bad as 
y'are," she said. " Puttin* a han' in yer own death — 
God forgive ye ! " 

" Rosh, I must have been out o' me mind — over a 
few dirty poun's, too! But the docthor ought to 
gimme back me shillin'." 

"Ye don't know what y'are talkin' about, Oiny," 
the wife answered mildly. "Ye didn't hear poor 
Barney Moore was kilt yistherday? The horse an* 
cart ran away wid him comin' from the fair, an' kilt 
him dead on the spot — the Lord resave him ! " 

" Tommy's Barney is id, Rosh, dear ? " 

" Ay, Tommy's Barney — ^an' I must clane myself, 
an' be aff to the wake, an' you must go the night, 
too." 

" Well, Rosh, if I hadn't lost my money I'd ha' 
bought a young pig, an' been in that cart on my way 
home wid it, and maybe kilt, too. Barney — ^heaven 
be his bed ! — said he'd wait for me. So the two mag- 
pies wor for luck, afther all.'' 

A sentiment Rosh saw no reason to object to. 
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In the year ninety-eight, on which people of late, 

Are afraid not to hear themselves spakin', 
There lived one McQuail who fought tooth and nail 

On the side he thought most would be makin*. 
He purchased a pike, and vowed he would strike 

A blow when the battle was storming ; 
But when the flag fell, he ceased to rebel 

And took to the task of informing. 
And he stuck to this trade so fast that he made 

A fortune to surfeit a miser, 
And throve like a leek, fat, pious, and sleek. 

Till it came to his turn to die, sir. 
Of course you can tell they were busy in — well, 

I won't say what place — wid preparing 
A nook for McQuail, though I think you'll go bail 

'Twas a corner that needed no airing. 
Now it chanced that same day, Andy Syme passed 
away — 

A peaceable County Down farmer — 
Who hadn't one sin the weight of a pin 

Compared with McQuail, tlie black-charmer ! 
But he came from the Nort' where the accent is short 

And " A " becomes " O " in pronouncin'. 
Where a man is a "mon," and the Bann is the "Bonn," 

And the dhrums on the " twalfth " get a throuncin'. 

So, when Andy made straight to the big golden gate 

And knocked wid his fist on the portal, 

8i F 
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A saint all in white, wid a bow most polite, 
Asked what Andrew did when a mortal ? 
" Feth ! Tm sadly afraid, Td no ragular thrade, 

Though I lived purty cosy an' warm in 
The wee bit o' Ion' I wrought on, down yon, 

Where I earned a livin' in formin'." 
" Oh, a government spy has no place in the sky, 

For we all live without agitating. 
Take the left hand I pray — No, you can't miss the 
way — 
You will find Black Maria is waiting." 
" No, no, worthy saint," cried poor Synie, growing 
faint, 
A step to the right hand retreating, 
" Sure, I harboured a priest for a fortnight at least, 

Though I always, myself, want till * meeting.' " 
" That's no earthly use ! You must go to the deuce," 

Said the saint, frowning dark upon Andy, 
" You sheltered your foes till the blood-money rose, 

I am towld, just to keep the boys handy. 
Don't spake, sir, again ! Sure, it's printed here plain — 

The blackest of records adorning, 
You took a delight to fondle o'er night 

The babe you made orphan next morning." ^ 
" Arrah, nonsense ! Saint, sir. D'ye think me a cur ? 

Me, who wasted a week in hard swearin' 
A bundle o' lies for two croppy boys 

Who had carried a pike for ould Erin ? " 
" Don't plague me, McQuail, with your cock-an'-bull 
tale! 
You were always a rogue an* desaver, 

^ An informer named McNally is said to have nursed on his 
knee the child of a man against whom he laid secret information 
next day. 
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An' now you may go to the kingdom below, 

Cheek by jowl with your friend the enslaver." 
" In so wl, it's a shame ! sure, McQuail's not my name, 

But Andhra Syme, at your sarvice, 
An' I ne'er done no worse nor a dhrunk or a curse 

At the rapers that shirked in the harves'." 
But you followed the trade of informer, you said?" 
No, no ! — Of a former o' Ian', sir ! " 
" Oh, I must," said the saint, " have mistook the com- 
plaint 

I have here on a different man, sir ! 
But the truth is, my ear's unaccustomed to hear 

At tAis gate the northern accent, 
Though, sometimes, a supply comes from fights in July, 

But they're always around to the back sent" 
" If you're Pether the pope, I suppose there's no hope 

Whin a Protestan' comes to the slaughther ; 
An', to tell you the thruth, in the hate o' my youth 

I delighted to lilt the ' Boyne Wather.' " 
" Oh, I don't know for that! 'Twas my friend. Father . 
Pat, 

You rescued, I find, from the halter, 
And, I'm sure, it's but fair, for to act on the prayer 

He made for your sowl at the altar." 
" No, I'm domned if I pass on the strength of a Mass 

Sung for savin' a priest from a Hessian ! " 
Said Andy in wrath, the blood o' the north 

Aroused at this papal aggression. 
" Now, don't be a fool ! By our thirty-ninth rule, 

We debar all debatable topics, 
And things of that kind," said the saint, "are confined 

To the region we call here * the tropics.' " 
"But what of the names of King William and James?" 

Asked Andy — *^ Of Boyne and of Derry ? " 
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"Why, we laugh at such things. We allow in no kings ^ 

And so we live peaceful and merry." 
Andy Syme scratched his head — "I don't mind that,'* 
he said. 

" But popish indulgences ! Naver ! 
Not to win heaven's throne sich a practice I'd own, 

If I went till pardition for aver ! " 
Well, when Peter heard that, he called out Father Pat 

And asked if the man was a haythen. 
" Musha, not at all, saint It's a common complaint 

Round Ballykilbeg an' that way, then ! " 
And he called Peter near and he whispered his ear — 

"Blud-an-ouns ! " cried the saint. "How surprisin'! 
Come in, honest soul — ^you're beyant my control 

Since you swore for the boys at the Risin'." 
So he flung back the gate, and brave Andy in state, 

Stepped in where the boys stood to greet him. 
And St. Patrick himself took a crown from the shelf, 

And, houldin' it out came to meet him. 
When the gate was shut to, there came into view 

A spectre around the left comer, 
It was sinner McQuail who came up on his bail 

To answer the charge of informer. 
"Your business below?" asked the saint, with a show 

Of minding his dignity this time, 
Though, in truth, he felt sore that a bog-trotter swore 

Himself into heaven in his time. 
" I'm a poor Irish rogue, as you see by my brogue, 

An' I left Ballygawley on Monday, 
Where I paid Pether's pence and gave no man offence, 

An' I never missed Mass on a Sunday." 
" Then you should be all right," said St Peter, " but 
might 

I ask you again your condition ? 
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You yet haven't said how you earned your bread, 

And I wish you'd make good the omission." 
" Am I bound to make known small affairs o' me 
own ? " 

Whined McQuail. " I am not now the witness." 
Said the saint, " Look at me ! I'm no Castle J.P. 

And I tell you the question's in fitness." 
" If I'm bound, very well," said McQuail, " I must tell 

'Twas informin' — " 

" In farming ? — Oh, murther ! 
It's Ulster once more, and when ifs to the fore," 

Said the saint, " there's no need to go further. 
We'll have all Sandy Row, if we stick to this go. 

And Donnybrook Fair, and Boyne Wather, 
Wid a bog-throtter's jig, and, be jabers, the pig ! 

An' Home Rule an' ructions an' slaughther ! " 
Well, the saint grew so hot, in his rage he forgot 

To look up the reprobate's story. 
So McQuail pushed along till he mixed wid the 
throng 

Cock sure that the saint was a Tory ; 
But the rogue wasn't far when, like light from a star. 

The eye of St. Patrick assailed him, 
And he sank to the ground, as the boys gathered 
round, 

An' faix ! though in heaven, they whaled him. 
Then they lifted him op an' prepared for to drop 

The rascal beyant the horizon. 
When the saint shouts, " Let be ! Lave the auncha to 
me ! 

And don't think my sentence surprisin'. 
If we sent him to hell, he'd have so much to tell. 

He'd be happy betraying each faction ; 
But here he must feel with no plots to reveal. 
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The pangs of the damned through inaction." 
And so he is there like a blotch, that the fair 

May seem ten times fairer, comparin* 
The soul of the slave with the hosts of the brave 

Who have died honoured martyrs of Erin. 



r 
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Some of the neighbours had a very poor opinion of 
Barney Carey's intellect, and called him an omadkawn. 
To me he was one of the truest-hearted fellows in the 
world, nowise lacking intelligence, and even in some 
respects a sort of hero. The songs he used to sing 
charmed my boyish ear and won my boyish heart. 
Not mere tawdry bits of sentiment, but good, round, 
full-bodied ballads, with a story in them long enough 
to spin out into a three-volume novel, every word of 
which Barney believed as fully as he did his Catechism. 
He had, in truth, an uncommonly large stock of belief 
stowed away beneath his unkempt shock of brown 
hair, and gazing at you steadily through his light 
grey eyes. His faith in fairy lore, with its attendant 
train of ghosts and spells and charms, was unbounded ; 
and, what is far less common, his faith in his own 
friends, and, generally, in those he liked, was equally 
unstinted. Perhaps that is why the neighbours said 
he was an omadhawn — a fpol. 

Perhaps, too, that is why he thought Peggy Rooney 
a beauty. He loved her, and forthwith she became 
endowed to him with all the graces of a goddess and 
the virtues of a nun. It mattered not a thraneen — 
the Irish equivalent to three straws — that others 
looked on Peggy as rather plain and decidedly a 
slattern. Wasn't she his colleen? Tare ari ounSy 
wouldn't he die for her ! 

87 
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She led him the dickens of a dance. Made him 
sing songs — the longest ones sometimes twice over in 
succession — trip reels and shuffle hornpipes for her own 
and other people's amusement Nay, she even went 
the length of making him perform several severe 
"penances" on her account, "as if she was the 
priest himself, God forgive her!" — the poor fellow 
perfectly happy in thus torturing himself because she 
commanded it. A man can hardly be as cruel to 
his enemy as some women to the objects of their 
love. 

One Hallow Eve she conceived the comical test of 
his fidelity involved in performing the charm of 
" washing his shirt." As all the world of folklorists 
knows, this is essentially a female rite, not in any 
way connected with the practical result of sanitary 
teaching, executed on November eve by maidens for 
the purpose of discovering their future husbands. It 
consists in washing the inner garment in a running 
stream which divides two parishes, and, when the 
household has retired, spreading out the robe, without 
the knowledge of any person, in front of the kitchen 
fire to dry. Before morning the mystic form of the 
destined husband comes to turn it; and, if the 
maiden's eyelids have not closed in slumber, she will 
make an interesting discovery. Barney Carey had 
never heard of this applying in the case of a young 
man, although he knew the spells of Hallowe'en as 
well as did his lover. But, male or female rite, Peggy 
demanded its performance, and done the thing must 
be. 

" Ballyortry Cross-Roads is the nearest spot where 
you can do the thrick, Barney," Peggy informed him 
the evening before the event ** An' sure, you may 
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as well take this road on your way there as any 
other." 

There was no road Barney would have chosen in 
preference. 

Holly Eve, as we used to call it, till the new school- 
mistress taught the children better, had come, and I 
was returning home with a big bush of holly which I 
had stolen out of Lord Allaway's demesne to decorate 
the kitchen dresser, when I met Barney hastening 
along in an opposite direction. 

" Musha, good luck to you, Barney ! but you're in 
a power of a hurry," I exclaimed, as he tried to shoot 
past me without recognition in the dim twilight 

"Oh, good luck to ye, kindly, avick," he replied 
cordially. " A fine night entirely," and attempted to 
hurry on. 

As the evening was anything but fine, one could 
easily see his mind was occupied with something else 
than contemplation of the weather — a fact which 
made me all the more eager to detain him with 
further conversation, if I could. 

" How is the praties wid yez ? " I inquired, for that 
was the potato digging time, and the subject always 
aroused interest 

" Grand," was the laconic response ; " not more 
nor half o' them rotten," with his foot on the move 
again. 

" It'll be a great job entirely if the rain keeps off 
till they're all out" 

A few drops had fallen on my face as I spoke. 

" It will that same," Barney returned ; and, before 
another word could be spoken, he was five yards off. 

I was only seventeen at the time, and in that stage 
of development when a sense of other people's rights 
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or feelings weighs but little with us. I made up my 
mind that I would follow and watch him, seeing clearly 
that he had some unusual proceedings on hand. 

Keeping at a safe distance, I dogged his footsteps 
till he came in front of Peggy Rooney's habitation. 
He drew up beneath the friendly shelter of a large 
hawthorn which grew on the opposite side of the 
road, beneath which a rough stone had been rolled 
for a seat, and into which the churn-dash, glimmering 
faintly like a round-faced ghost, had been stuck 
to bleach. It was a dirty, illrkept sort of place, 
unpleasant to the eye, and offensive to the sense of 
smell. Old Rooney was a lazy, drunken fellow ; his 
wife was dead, and Peggy having neither brother 
nor sister to assist in keeping things tidy, was not, 
perhaps, overmuch to blame for the neglected appear- 
ance of the homestead. She was evidently on the 
look-out for her admirer. Scarcely had he paused 
beside the churn-dash when her shadow, grotesquely 
augmented by the light behind her as she came 
through the open door, fell across the miry road, 
reaching Barney's feet. She paused a moment on 
the doorstep, seemingly affected by the angry grunt- 
ing of the old sow in the pig-sty, for she looked 
steadily in that direction for a moment. Then she 
turned towards the hawthorn, and failing to catch a 
glimmer of the round-headed churn-dash, which she 
knew was there, concluded there was something to 
o)3struct her view, and rightly guessed the something 
must be Barney As she approached him one could 
hear the slouching trail of her untied shoes without 
envying her lover. He emerged eagerly from the 
shade as she advanced. They held a hurried conver- 
sation, which the onlooker could see was monopolised 
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chiefly by the young lady giving instructions to her 
all-too-willing dupe. He was like potter's clay in her 
hands. Once or twice he moved his feet, a habit 
with him when he wished to speak and was too weak 
to interrupt; but Peggy kept on, and in the end 
evidently carried her point, whatever it might be. 
He reached out his hand in parting, but she did not 
take it. After he had gone a few steps from her she, 
however, changed her mind, ran after him, and with 
much audacity kissed him. Barney proceeded briskly 
down the road. That kiss was a finer stimulant than 
whisky. 

She had only returned to the door when her father 
emerged through the glow of the paraffin oil lamp, 
stretching himself like a man newly awakened from 
a fireside doze. He came towards me without ob- 
serving me. His eyes had not yet become accustomed 
to the darkness, and he was on his way to Dick 
Morrisy's public-house. How could he be expected 
to observe anything under the circumstances ? 

Oh, woman, woman I High or low, thou art indeed 
a curious mixture of duplicity and truth I Hardly 
had the two men's footsteps died away in different 
directions, when upon my startled vision burst the 
figure of Tom Flaherty, the carpenter's apprentice, 
crawling out of the pig-sty and walking boldly into 
Roone)r's cabin, gladly welcomed at the door by 
Peggy. Was it to be expected that a debased ap- 
prentice, who had no respect for an old pig's privacy, 
would have any delicacy about a rival's feelings ? 

Although I was disgusted with Peggy's conduct, I 
was determined to discover the errand she had de- 
spatched my friend Barney on. Following the 
shadowy outline of his figure for beyond a mile, I 
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found myself at the very confines of the parish, close 
to Ballyortry Cross-Roads, one of the bleakest spots 
in all Ireland. On one side stretched a dead, flat 
tract of land, intersected by thin, dry stone walls, 
open as network, through which the wind grumbled 
in a discontented tone. On the other, a long misty 
reach of bog, full of deep water-filled pits, from which 
turf had been dug ages before, and in which tall 
bulrushes and sedges rustled ghostly undertones, 
suggestive of uncanny creatures on uncanny aims. 
Somewhere in the gloom an isolated plover called 
shrilly for its mates, while the fragment of a waning 
moon, struggling through banks of shaggy clouds, 
cast a hazy greyness on the swamp below. 

The stream, or rather deep ditch, which divided 
the two parishes, turned a right angle at the cross, 
and ran some distance by the roadside, wholly un- 
guarded by fence of any kind, a circumstance which 
led to a melancholy accident some years before, 
whereby a farmer returning from market lost his life. 
He had fallen asleep in his cart, and the hungry horse, 
over eager for his manger, took a short turn, which 
precipitated himself, master, and cart into the water. 
The farmer was found drowned beneath the cart next 
morning, in two feet of water, though, strange to say, 
the animal was quite uninjured. 

As Barney approached the Cross-Roads he took off 
his hat, reverently standing for a moment with bowed 
head. I guessed he was uttering a short prayer for 
the soul of him who had there been so suddenly sent 
to his account. Appearing to derive personal comfort 
from this act of charity, Barney walked briskly the 
few remaining paces which brought him to the ma^ic 
spot where the two converging streams mingled at 
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the outlet of a small viaduct beneath the highway. 
What would he do? The answer was not long in 
coming. Crawling down the steep bank by the side 
of the united streams, he sank from view. I ap- 
proached on tiptoe as rapidly and silently as I could. 
The big branch of holly which I carried on my 
shoulder, and which I had intended for a holier 
purpose, made an excellent screen for my head and 
face. Holding it straight in front of me, I peeped 
between its twigs downwards. Barney was in the 
act of drinking three sups of water from the palm of 
his left hand. Then, without looking up, he crossed 
himself with his right, and proceeded to divest himself 
of all his clothing. Now for the first time it dawned 
on me what the poor fellow was about to do ; the 
task that Peggy had assigned him. Would her freak 
carry her the length of going to Barney's cabin and 
turning the article as it hung slowly drying before 
the smouldering peat, whilst its owner looked breath- 
lessly on, fearful lest the throbbing of his bosom 
should dispel the vision ? Judging from her character, 
the thing was not unlikely, and no difficulty would 
have presented itself in the shape of barred doors, for 
who on such a night would draw a bolt against the 
gentle visitants from realms unknown? Then I 
thought of the carpenter's apprentice in the romantic 
concealment of the pig-sty, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the jade was only bent on befooling my 
poor friend. I determined to avail myself of the 
present opportunity to open his eyes to the true 
state of affairs. 

Fully impressed with the gravity of his performance, 
Barney plunged his shirt into the stream, and care- 
fully, if a trifle clumsily, rubbed it all over between 
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his hiUKl& When he had concluded this portion of 
the ceremony he stood up, and, while his limbs 
shivered with the cold, held the garment spread out 
above his head. Turning alternately to the four 
quarters of the heavens, he muttered — " If she comes 
from the north, may the snow whiten her. If she 
hails from the east, may the wind drift her ! If she 
sails from the south, may the sun shine on her ! 
And if out of the west, may the whole world bless 
herr 

As he concluded this formula his eye caught sight 
of the holly bush I held before me. My figure was 
hidden from him by the intervening bank of the 
stream* 

" God an' His Holy Mother ! " he exclaimed aloud, 
" if a bush hasn*t grown over me since I came down 
here. It must be enchanted that I am, and been here 
these seven years,** 

Folding his shirt, and placing it behind him, he 
proceeded to dress himself in the rest of his clothes 
with all possible speed. I knew that as soon as he 
crawled up on the road he would discover me, and 
determined to make the best of the few minutes at my 
disposal. 

Shaking the holly branch till its leaves rustled as if 
agitated by a fierce wind, while all else around was 
comparatively calm, I executed a deep, melancholy 
moan. 

" Manum me usth a wurra ! " he cried, in the bad 
Irish of the district. " What is this for at all, at 
all ? " 

Another still deeper groan, accompanied by a wilder 
tossing of the holly, was the sole response. Although 
no coward, Barney trembled all over. He knew that 
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unless commanded in the sacred name no unearthly 
being had power to address a mortal. He had come 
in deference to his lover's wishes to dabble with the 
spectral world, and he would not shirk the ordeal. 
What knight of olden days had a truer courage or a 
nobler chivalry than this ? 

" Who an' what are ye, in the name o' God ? " he 
inquired, in a low, heart-piercing whisper. 

" I was once a young man like yourself, and 
changed to this by witchcraft," was the answer, given 
in as thoroughly unnatural a tone of voice as I could 
command. 

" My poor fellow," he said sympathetically. " An' 
what was the cause, if I may make so bowld ? " 
" The wicked ways of a woman," I responded. 
" Lord betune us an' harm ! Was she yir wife ? — 
to herself it may be towld 1 " 

" Alas ! she was not. She was nothing worse than 
my sweetheart. She fooled me, and sent me to per- 
form thricks and charms and no end o' things, and 
only laughed at me ; and towld me I was green, and 
said that she would make me * an evergreen/ and here 
I am." 

" The heartless jade ! An' are ye at all in pain ? " 
he asked, more in pity than in terror. 

In truth, he was not taking the thing to heart as I 
desired, so I found it necessary to bring the matter 
home to him in less round-about fashion. 

" No," I responded ; " all pain is gone this last two 
hundred years. But I come to warn you, Bernard 
Carey. The girl who sent you here deceives and 
mocks you, just the same as mine deceived and mocked 
me five hundred years ago." 

" It's a lie, by heavens ! It's a lie ! " he hissed up 
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at me, all fear now gone in his generous trust and 
devotioa "Peggy Rooney is good an' thrue an' 
faithful, in spite of all the divils in hell or wandherin' 
sperits out of it." 

This was an aspect of the case I had not reckoned 
on. There was clearly nothing for it but to tell all, 
which was very far from my original intention. With 
the full volume of my deepest chest-notes, I proceeded 
to admonish him. 

"Listen to the voice of warning, much-deluded 
man ! On this night only, in the round of all the 
year, the power of speech is given me, and I would 
benefit the poor misguided souls who trust in woman's 
words if they will only hearken to me. I demand no 
trust in me. I ask you only to believe your own eyes, 
and then judge for yourself As you go upon your 
errand from here, the foolish errand she sent you on, 
stop and look in through her window. There you 
will see how another lover courts her snugly in the 
chimney-corner, while you are sent to shiver by the 
parish marin. Trust no girl, Barney Carey, who hides 
one lover in the pig-sty while she palavers with the 
other underneath the thorn bush." 

" That might be the case in your day," he returned, 
quite unshaken, " but the fashion is gone out iv wogue 
a long time. An' ye see, Masther Holly , yer own 
little disappointment makes ye, maybe, a taste too 
sevare on the craythers." 

At every word he uttered he was growing 
bolder and more convinced of Peggy's faithful- 
ness. 

" Mortal ! " I solemnly concluded, retreating back- 
ward as I spoke, for my companion was now fully 
dressed, " go your way. See for yourself. Take heed 
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that the warning of the spirit of the HoUytree has not 
been spoken in vain." . 

By the time I had concluded, I was beyond his 
sight ; and, running softly along the grassy margin of 
the road, dropped behind the friendly shelter of a 
furze bush. 

** It is gone ! All mishief go along with it ! " he 
said aloud, standing in bewilderment in the middle of 
the cross roads looking all around him. No bush, 
holly or otherwise, save the low gorse from behind 
which I peeped out, was visible anywhere. Tucking 
his wet shirt underneath his coat, he started with a 
hasty step in the direction of home. Abandoning 
my ghostly evergreen, I followed him cautiously. 

Not once did Peggy's lover pause or turn round till 
he had reached her door. There the good fellow 
stopped, apparently undecided whether he should so 
far doubt her honesty as to put the matter to a test. 
Whether doubt prevailed, or his desire to look at her 
overcame him, I cannot say. Anyhow, he drew up to 
the little window, consisting of four small grimy panes 
— one of which had a bull's-eye blotch in the centre, 
and peered through. There was neither blind nor 
shutter to obstruct his view. He started at the sight 
within like one smitten by an unexpected blow. He 
reeled back a pace or two, raising his hand to his head 
in blank confusion. Once more he drew up to the 
window and gazed long and steadily through. Then, 
with bowed head and unsteady step, went slowly on 
his way homeward. 

Curiosity prompted me to see exactly what it was 
affected him. There, sure enough, by the side of 
Peggy, sat the carpenter's apprentice, his arm round 
her short, thick waist, and her red face, wreathed in 
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smiles, turned contentedly towards his. My heart 
smote me for the cruelty I had committed in sending 
faithful Barney to look on such a scene. The fool's 
paradise in which he had lived was, after all, a more 
congenial clime, as I had reason to think for many 
bitter days. 

Next morning my poor friend was far too ill to leave 
his bed. Towards evening he was raving wildly in 
malignant fever, whether from exposure or some other 
cause none had power to say. The decrepit old aunt 
with whom he lived, and to whom he had been more 
than a son, could do little for him in his present 
straits. The dispensary doctor who came to visit 
him said that he must at once be taken to the work- 
house hospital unless some able-bodied person could 
be found to nurse him. 

Then the well-spring of love, and sacrifice, and 
patience, which lies far down in almost every woman's 
heart, if we could only tap it, burst forth a flowing 
fountain in the honest breast of Peggy Rooney. Her 
conscience told her that she had brought this fever on 
him, and his own wild ravings of her cruelty confirmed 
the belief. She came to Barney's cabin. She watched 
him night and day; she nursed, she soothed, she 
comforted him, until she won him slowly back to life 
and reason — a poor attenuated copy of his former self. 
She did more. She bore her father's brutal words 
and the doubtful looks of many of her neighbours 
as she passed on her way between her home and 
Barney's. As for the carpenter's apprentice, she told 
him he might go away and grind his axes ; she had 
no further use for him. And all the time she knew 
perfectly that everything in the way of love was at an 
end between herself and Barney. What she had 
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heard in those long watches of the night, when no ear 
but hers listened to his dark delirium, told her that 
his simple trust in her had received a shock which 
dried up all such feelings in his breast for ever. 

But out of the old dead love there sprang up a 
hardier, if less lovely bloom. The daisy blossomed 
though the rose was dead. 

Friendship now was all that there could be between 
them ; and, over and over, Barney repaid her nursing 
by the helpful hand he lent to Peggy after her father 
had withdrawn himself from the public-house into his 
grave. Often, in the long summer evenings, when 
his work was finished at the farm where he was 
employed, Barney was seen moulding her potatoes, or 
pulling out the thistles which sprung up so freely 
through her scanty patch of oats. Or, when harvest 
time was come, and others rested from the labours of 
the day, the morose, silent Barney reaped her grain 
and carried home the sheaves upon his back and 
built them into little stacks behind her cabin. And 
Peggy loved this brooding, speechless man as only 
woman can love — without encouragement or hope, 
certain that the gulf between them never could be 
bridged over in this weary world. 

When he died she did not mourn for him. Her 
face grew sterner, and her attendance at church 
more regular. That was all the change we noticed 
in her. 
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Larry M*Goldrick and his wife Betty lived on the 
banks of the Fane, a somewhat sluggish stream that 
winds its devious way by grassy barrow, fort, and 
Norman ruin across the fertile plains of Oriel. They 
were not a highly-gifted couple. Larry was an 
innocent, thriftless, slovenly sort of fellow ; and 
although Betty made a good deal of noise over her 
work, she accomplished just as little in the way of 
worldly advancement as her husband. Year in, year 
out, Larry jogged about his small farm ; ploughing, 
digging, building fences, which, somehow, always 
seemed to tumble down as fast as they were put up. 
Year in, year out, Betty wrestled with the ever- 
growing heaps of mud about her door ; yet, do what 
she would, she could not diminish their capacity, nor 
keep the earthen floor of her dwelling dry for two 
days in succession. No woman worked harder to 
drive the fowls and pigs out of her kitchen, still there 
they were almost perpetually. When anyone wanted 
to come into the house he was obliged to " hush " 
three or four hens off the half-door before opening it ; 
and, no sooner was it closed behind him, than this 
position was recaptured by its former occupants, or 
by others of the feathered tribe who were eagerly 
waiting for an opportunity to take possession. 

" Sh — sh ! '* Betty would ejaculate, with a flounce of 
her apron or a flourish of her hand, which fluttered 

TOO 
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some of the more timid fowls, but had little or no 
effect on the older and more case-hardened offenders. 
Then perhaps she would cross over to the hearth, 
take a potato from the boiling pot, and, crushing it 
between her hands, fling it towards them. 

This, of course, was what they were expecting all 
the time, and occasioned a general flapping downwards 
and scramble for the crumbs, while piggy, outside, 
would scent the distribution, and, thrusting his snout 
under the half-door, would boldly lift it off its hinges, 
and rush in for his portion of the bounty. Then came 
more " hushing " from the afflicted housewife, and a 
general expulsion of the invaders, followed by a lament 
that she couldn't keep " the crathers," out no matter 
what she gave them. 

It is scarcely necessary to say there was the usual 
assortment of children — Micksey, Lizzy, Mary, Phil, 
and Lawrence. Who ever heard of an untidy woman 
who was not comforted with a quiverful ? Micksey, 
the eldest, was a large-headed boy of thirteen, whose 
characteristics were a vacant smile, moist lips, and 
weak eyes. He looked a trifle weak-minded, besides 
— "a little sthrange," his mother said, with reverential 
awe. " He fell asleep one evenin' he was sint to hurd 
the cow on Garra-Earlans' Fort, an' he never was the 
same thing since." 

She did not think, as a more ignorant mother 
might, that the boy was a changeling ; but she har- 
boured a suspicion that, while asleep on this 
enchanted spot, the fairy king had stolen some of 
Micksey's brains, as the owner could not possibly 
require the whole of them. 

"Indeed, if s more nor thankful that I ought to be," 
Mrs. M*Goldrick often remarked, "that it's nothin' 
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worse they done to him. when they might have lamed 
him or taken him entirely — the cross o' Christ betune 
us an' harm ! But he'll be all right, plaze God, afther 
his Confirmation." 

The preparation for this holy rite was a sore trial to 
poor Micksey. The catechism, which had to be 
learned as a preliminary, contained so many hard 
words, and there was so much of it, that the poor 
boy's weak brain staggered underneath the burden. 
With all the efforts of his teachers he made poor 
progress. But the good priest consoled Mrs. 
M^Goldrick by telling her that if her boy was slow 
to learn the rudiments of his religion, he was slower 
still in learning evil ways. 

Nevertheless, Micksey was growing to be very 
helpful to his father. He could not see what needed 
to be done; but when set to work, carried out his 
instructions to the letter. 

One summer evening he was sent by his father to 
"fassagh" the horse along the river-side. This meant 
allowing the animal to feed on the grassy bank of the 
stream without interfering with the corn growing 
close by. About eight o'clock Larry, thinking it time 
to call the boy home to supper, sauntered out for that 
purpose. To his amazement neither horse nor boy 
was anywhere to be seen. He ran eagerly up and 
down the river-side anxiously watching for a broken 
bank where one or both might have tumbled in. He 
found only traces indicating that the horse had 
recently grazed there : he found neither horse nor 
boy. 

Larry returned home, fearful of his wife's alarm, 
and went round behind the house to the stable. 
There was the horse contentedly eating hay out of 
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his manger; the boy was nowhere to be seen. 
M^Goldrick could control his feelings no longer. He 
called loudly on his wife, who, on learning the cause 
of the uproar, joined in with all the vigour of a 
capacious pair of lungs. 

"Could he have gone to any of the neighbours* 
houses ? " Larry inquired, in his despair clutching at 
this straw of hope. 

" You know he never wint next or nigh anybody," 
Betty returned, with a tone of reproach. " My poor 
lanna is at the bottom o' the river ! He fell asleep 
an' rowled in. Oh ! I can hear the splash of him in 
the wather ; an' we'll never see him anny more I " 

"Have sinse, woman dear; we'll find him by 'n 
by," her husband said, although he was, in truth, far 
from feeling the confidence he pretended. 

Two or three of the neighbours, attracted by Betty 
M'Goldrick's cries, came and assisted in the search, 
but without success. As the good woman insisted 
that her son was "dhrownded," Billy O'Neill pro- 
posed to bring out his poaching net and haul the 
river for the purpose of recovering the body or prov- 
ing Betty's terrors groundless. 

" Is it in the broad daylight, a little afther sunset ? " 
interrogated another of the neighbours. " Sure it's 
thransported every mother's son of us '11 be if we're 
caught, an' that's as sure as that Haggarty '11 never 
see the gates of heaven — the spyin' dog 1 — not to talk 
i' the polis that walks this way every evenin' — bad 
luck to thim ! '' 

"Don't be cursin', Jemmy Reilly, it's not lucky," 
Mrs. M'Goldrick said reprovingly. " Billy never was 
a coward yet." 

Betty's grief made her an important personage for 
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the time being, and the flattery of her words made 
Billy desperate. 

" I don't care a straw for all the wather-bailiffs or 
polismin in the county," he exclaimed. " I'll do id | " 

"You'll lose yer net as well as gettin' into jail, 
Billy," the cautious Jemmy whispered, "an* thin what'll 
we do at all for a tail o' fish to kitchen the praties 
for us ? " 

" Ye can ate thim dry," Billy retorted. " Is it iv 
yer dhirty stomach you're thinkin', and that dis- 
thracted woman fornint ye ? I'll dhrag that sthrame 
to satisfy her if you have to choke yerself wid yer 
next lumper (potato), Jemmy Reilly." 

It was only a matter of a few moments for Billy 
O'Neill to run home and fetch his net, with ropes and 
all appurtenances, carefully packed in a bag. They 
ran upstream, two on each side, as far as the missing 
boy could have gone, and boldly launched the net. 
They had barely done so when the expected water- 
bailiff hove in sight, rising, as it were, out of the 
ground. To his amazement the four men did not run 
away, but stuck to their respective ropes, hauling the 
net along the current wholly indifferent to his 
presence. 

" What work is this ? '' he demanded, as he came 
up, breathless. 

"You see the work it is, Haggerty, don't ye?" 
Billy O'Neill responded coolly. 

" Oh, Misther Haggerty, dear," M*Goldrick whined, 
" our little Micksey's dhrownded, an' we're only 
dhraggin* for his corp ! " 

" That's all very fine, Larry, but the thrick won't 
do," the bailiff answered, in an incredulous tone. " I 
seen the lad half-an-hour ago gallopin' the ould horse 
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up an' down the banks like the very divil. I'll jail 
the blessed lot o' yez for this — so I will ! " 

" Oh ! he fell off, an' fell in, I know he did," Mrs. 
M^Goldrick cried, catching the last words as she 
came up. " Shure, the horse kim home 'idhout him ! " 

By this time two members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary approached. The men pulling the net did 
not desist even in the presence of these mighty pillars 
of the law, a fact which seemed to stagger the bailiff 
considerably. He ran forward towards the police. 

" I was here first, sergeant. The detection is mine ; 
but I'm glad to have yez for witnesses," he said 
gleefully. " They want to purtind they're only fishin' 
for a gossoon. Let us saize the net" 

In a few words Billy O'Neill explained to the 
sergeant the true state of affairs. 

" It looks mighty suspicious," said the sergeant, 
"but the woman is certainly in earnest. No in- 
telligent person could come to any other conclusion," 
he added, with a glance at the water-bailiff, for these 
guardians of the law did not love each other. 

Haggerty, on his part, wished almost as sincerely as 
the M*Goldricks themselves that the boy was safe and 
sound. The finding of his body in the net would 
spoil " a case," and lose him his reward. 

The police at once assumed control. The sergeant, 
with that promptitude for which he had been so often 
commended, had already begun to reckon in his mind 
the names of the persons he would summon for the 
Coroner's jury. 

"Here, Haggerty," he directed, "lind a hand to 
O'Neill at that rope there. Now, boys, steady. 
Gintly over that ether side, I tell yez ! " 

The net dragged heavily. Presently there was a 
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great roll in the water, just in front of the floating 
cork-line, and Billy CNeill's heart gave a bound — 
there was a large salmon in the net The poacher's 
eyes glistened, the bailiff's hopes of a conviction rose, 
but neither the parents of the missing youth nor the 
police appeared to take notice of the affair. 

At length they reached the landing place, a sloping 
bank of shingle, below which the stream ran fast and 
shallow. The sergeant, who handled the lines with 
more dexterity than a man should who had never 
done the thing before, drew in the net. The huge 
fish gave another roll and a fierce splutter. The 
sergeant skilfully slackened the top line and allowed 
the salmon to pass over it, from which it shot down 
stream, leaving an arrow-head wave behind it on the 
surface of the shallow water. But, except a lai^e 
clod of earth and a few weeds, the net was empty. 

" Now ! " Haggerty shouted to the police, " yez 
see this is all a dodge. I've got you, my bucko, at 
last," he added, turning to O'Neill, with a triumphant 
grin. 

"D'ye think I'd be sich a blessed fool," Billy 
retorted, "as come here poochin' afther me seein' 
you hidin' in that clump o* whins, beyant there, an 
hour ago ? " 

" I don't care what ye seen. I'll summons every 
one had a hand on that net, an' thin we'll see what 
the law has to say." 

" Well, you'll have to summons yourself an' the two 
constabulary here, if that's the case," Billy answered, 
as he began rolling up the net 

" No, no, O'Neill," said the sergeant " We'll take 
charge of this." 

Billy gave a blank stare. 
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" I don't believe that you wor poachin' this iime^^ 
the policeman continued, with a smile in his eyes, 
" though I wouldn't give much for that fish's life if 
we hadn't been here. I think it's just as well, maybe, 
to keep temptation out of your way for the future." 
As he said this he put the net into the bag ; and, it 
being wet and uncomfortable to carry, handed it over 
to his subordinate. 

" Yer suspicions is onjust, sergeant," Billy O'Neill 
murmured, with an air of injured innocence. What 
he thought was : " If it dhrowns suspicion, faith ! 
he's welcome to id. It's wore completely out; an', 
thank goodness, I've the new one nearly finished ! " 

" Now about this lad," the sergeant resumed, ad- 
dressing the unhappy mother. " How longf's he a 
missin ? 

" Oh, we on'y missed him just a weeny while agone, 
whin these poor boys kim to help an' find *im. We 
don't know whin the horse kim home at all, at 
all." 

"Let me see the horse?" said the sergeant, with 
professional acumen. " Maybe we'll find somethin' 
out from him." 

They all walked towards M^Goldrick's stable. The 
worthy sergeant eyed the animal with all the keenness 
of an intending purchaser at a fair, but the only thing 
that gaunt quadruped revealed was the fact that he 
had lately undergone some violent exercise, and was 
extremely hungry. 

"We have evidence before us," the protector of 
the peace remarked, summing up after the manner of 
the Resident Magistrate, " that this horse was lately 
violently ridden," 

The subject of this remark looked round on hearing 
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the Strange voice, but, appearing to take no interest 
in the subject, resumed munching the hay. 

" Throth, it doesn't take much to make the cray ther 
sweat," Larry put in. " He's wake." 

Ignoring this interruption, the sergeant continued — 

"We have also evidence that the boy Michael 
M*Goldrick, commonly called Micksey, was seen 
within an hour past riding him. Therefore, it stands 
to raison that the boy can't be gone away for more 
than an hour." 

" Dear me, what a thing it is to have the lamin' 1 " 
Larry murmured, forgetting everything else in his 
Celtic love of high-flown language. 

"But where is he gone to?" Betty sobbed. 
" Sergeant, jew'l, where is he gone to ? " 

"That's what we must thry to find out, ma'am," 
was the sententious answer. 

Billy O'Neill approached the manger for the 
purpose of tossing the hay over in front of the 
hungry horse. He gave a shout of surprise. 

" Look here ! " he cried, turning with a smile. 
" Here's the blessed young rascal sleepin' as snug as 
a cat in a hat, an' me afther losin* me darlin' net over 
him ! " 

They all rushed to the manger and beheld the 
missing Micksey sleeping soundly, with a battered 
stalk of ragwieed clutched in his hand. 

Larry put his hand on the boy's shoulder, shook 
him, an(^ raised him up. 

" Where am I, father ? " he inquired, with a vacant 
stare at the faces crowded round him. " I was in 
sich a lovely place when ye called me ! " 

The two policemen, in disgust, marched out of the 
stable. The others remained. 
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"Where wor ye, avick?^* the mother inquired, 
giving her son a sympathetic caress. 

" Oh ! a rale grand place, full o* birds, an* flowers, 
an' music, an* ladies, an' everythin*." 

" He was dhramin*," Billy 0*Neill explained. 

A withering look from Mrs. M*Goldrick showed how 
she received this simple explanation. 

" An' how did ye get there; avilish ? ** 

" I don't know, mammy ; I was ridin* on the horse, 
an' I pulled a boodiaun buis to bate *im." 

This was the ragweed which he still held in his 
hand, and in which Betty recognised the well-known 
fairy steed. She gave a startled look at the plant 

" An' thin, Micksey, dear, what thin ? *' 

" Well, thin," answered the boy, with the same 
vacant face, " the horse ran home on me, an' struck 
my head agin* the door-case, an' thin I seen the grand 
place, an' the birds, an' the ladies, an' wint away sailin* 
an' flyin' tell me daddy woke me up, an* that's all I 
know." 

He stooped to pick up the battered ragweed which 
had fallen from his hand, but his mother was before 
him. Snatching the charmed weed, she rushed to the 
door, and flung it right up the roof of the stable. 

" He was a thrifle stunned wid the knock agin the 
lintel, an* just dhropped down into the manger,*' Billy 
remarked. 

" An' how is it we didn't see him whin we wor in 
the stable before ? " demanded Larry, who fully shared 
his wife's belief 

" Agh ! the horse was nosin' for a grain of oats or 
hayseed at the bottom o' the manger, an' tossed a wisp 
o' hay over him." 

Billy's explanation was far too prosy for the fervid 
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imagination of Larry and his better-half. They had 
their own opinions on the subject. 

The boy began to shiver, so his mother brought him 
into the fireside and made him a little warm milk, 
which he drank reluctantly. He complained of head- 
ache, and she put him to bed. During the night he 
moaned and tossed considerably, speaking in his 
sleep of birds, and flowers, and ladies. The next 
morning his illness increased. The third day he 
raved again of going back to the lovely place where 
everything was " shiney.'* 

" You'll come wid me, mammy, an' we'll go away to 
it together ? " he said, looking earnestly into the sad, 
scared face bending over him. 

" I will, mo vohilleen. But ye widn't like to lave 
father, an' Lizzy, an' thim all — wid ye ? " 

" I don't know, mammy ; I think I wid. I'm that 
tired, an' the catycasem is that hard to larn ! " 

Betty M*Goldrick wiped her eyes. She began to 
think her boy would never be " Confirmed " now. 
Before the time arrived he would be where he would 
probably know as much as the Bishop himself. 

In two days more he died. To this hour his mother 
sits and weeps for him — her eldest born — when the 
rest of her children, now grown up, are working in the 
fields, and she is left in the house alone. Sometimes 
she is certain he is with 'the angels. Sometimes she 
thinks the fairies carried him away. Who knows ? 
Perhaps the fairies and the angels are the same after 
all. 



THE ETHICS OF DAYLIN'. 

Mick Murphy was as poor as Job, 

An' twicet as well-desarvin', 
No cash took lodgings in his fob, 

His wife an' kids were starvin*. 
His pantaloons were incomplete, 

His brogues were never matches, 
His coat was, like my lord's estate, — 

Big rints and little patches. 

His friends were few an' far between. 

An' rich ones rarely sought him, 
While invitations from the Queen 

To every coort-house brought him. 
The baker knew he couldn't pay, 

The butcher dam't trust him ; 
But whin the bailiff dhrove that way. 

His pony stopped from custom. 

Now Mick's misfortunes all came round 

Bekase of honest daylin' ; 
He thought a lie to make a pound 

Was all as one as staylin'. 
With thim results I told before 

That every mortal rogued him, 

An' wise men hurried by his door, 

An' fortune mcUavogued him. 

Ill 
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Well, one black day he sat remote, 

Wid hunger to tormint him, 
For all he had was one ould goat, 

That chawed its cud fornint him ; 
An* Mick, who had no cud to chaw, 

Comminced a-ruminatin' 
Why he should be by human law 

Deprived of half his atin'. 

And stared till Nanny's wizzend face. 

An' eyes, so cute and nimble, 
Appeared of all the human race 

The very type and symbol. 
" Go lang ! ye wicked thief," he cried ; 

" Your cowld, black heart you mask ill ! 
An honest fool I'll starve no more — 

I'll jump an' turn a rascal ! " 

That instant, deep in hell's black book, 

Ould Nick commenced inditin', 
While grief an' angel's bosom shook 

To end a fairer writin* ! 
Mick drove the goat he loved from birth 

To market on a tether, 
An' sowld her there for twicet her worth 

By swearin* 'twas a wether ; 

An' started daylin' thin and there. 

An' still pursues the callin', 
An', up an' down, at every fair. 

Goes nanny-goats a-haulin*. 
Ould shes that niver milked a dhrop 

He guarantees as rippers. 
The simple English buys them up 

For Kerry cows an' sthrippers. 
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An' hes, with flesh as tough as hide, 

To gorge the Saxon glutton, 
He ships across wid every tide 

As primest mountain mutton. 
An', if his conscience dares to spake 

When Michael's lies grows awful, 
He answers, " 'Tis for business' sake. 

An' that, I'm tould, is lawful." 



His wife now dhrives her jaunting-car. 

His second son's at college ; 
His wealth is worshipped near and far, 

An' all applaud his knowledge. 
An' when he meets wid dacent min. 

He steps aside to thrate thim ; 
But rogues he hates like mortal sin, 

Bekase he cannot chate thim. 
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THE INCORRIGIBLE OF SLIEVE- 

MORE. 

It is a good many years since my friend, Father 
Mortimer M'Gillan, laid down, along with all his 
earthly care, the onerous burden of his parish-priest- 
dom of the mountain region of Slievemore. If pas- 
toral duty still devolves upon him, it is now the easy 
task of leading an unerring flock in amaranthine fields. 
His office here below was no such sinecure. His 
poor parishioners, ever submissive and reverential to 
him, were very far from being so to the civil authorities, 
whom they hated slightly more than they feared. 
Absenteeism sucked the life-blood of the parish, 
while Ribbonism flourished like a baneful weed, 
nourished chiefly on decay. Yet, with all, the big- 
faced, big-shouldered, big-hearted P. Pi of Slievemore 
went his daily rounds — soothing, scolding, directing 
his straggling flock with a pleasant countenance, a 
cheery voice, and a ready hand for all who came his 
way. In addition, he had a warm nook by his parlour 
fireside, and something else warm, with a spoon in it, 
for any eligible visitor who chanced to drop in upon 
him in the long winter evenings. 

I was engaged in that locality in connection with 
some public business at the time, and, having any- 
thing but comfortable quarters at the small public- 
house where I had taken lodgings, I was very glad 
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to drop in upon his reverence occasionally, and listen 
to his shrewd remarks and entertaining anecdotes. 

One dreary evening in the month of January I 
found myself facing the good Father by his com- 
fortable fireside. I had been sent a box of good 
cigars by a friend in Dublin, and his reverence was 
enjoying the half-forbidden luxury of one, his face 
wreathed in smiles, soft and shadowy as the clouds of 
smoke that played and circled round his light-grey 
head. The mellow peat blazed upon the hearth, the 
wind moaned dolefully in the chimney, and a few 
rain-drops pattering against the window suggested 
the discomfort of things outside, and enhanced the 
pleasure of being within. 

" I hope you won't have a sick-call to-night, Father 
M*Gillan," I said. " They seem to want you oftener 
in the night than in the day." 

" The poor things feel worse, and are easier alarmed 
during the night time," he replied. "Very often 
when they have courage to wait till morning, they 
have no need to send for me at all." 

" Rather hard on the priest. They should have a 
trifle more consideration for you," I remarked. 

"You don't understand, my boy," he responded 
seriously, " It will be a bad day for the people of 
Ireland when they don't want to run for the priest in 
their afflictions, whether by night or day." 

Not feeling justified in making any comment on 
this, we both smoked our cigars in silence for a few 
minutes. 

" I suppose you have very few incorrigibles, Father 
Mac," I ventured to inquire, " when they come to the 
end ? " 

" None," was the quick reply. " However reckless 
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our people may sometimes be, their faith is sound at 
bottom. I only recollect one such case during my 
thirty-five years on the mission." 

" In this parish ? " I asked. 

" Yes, in this parish, and, what's more, in the very- 
house' where you now lodge. No, I'm tellin' lies. 
Not the same house, but the same site. The house 
and the man came to an end together, but as there 
was a license attached to the place, the landlord, I 
am sorry to say, rebuilt it for his bailiff. Poor Dick 
Norris was a droll dog, too ! " 

" Was he incorrigible ? " 

" Ah, poor fellow, he was that same ! You know 
he was not one of our ordinary people, at all. He was 
always a bit odd — even before he fell out with his 
mother and ran away and listed ; so people told me. 
I was not in this parish at the time, but I have often 
been told she was a wayward sort of woman ; and 
Dick being her only child, no doubt she spoilt him. 
Anyhow they had a quarrel ; so one fine morning he 
cut his stick and walked off from her. Where he 
joined the army I forget, if I ever knew; but I 
heard from himself afterwards that he had seen a 
good deal of service in the Peninsula — was taken 
prisoner by the French, and remained a considerable 
time in their hands. To be sure, half he told us was 
lies, but as he had picked up some French words, and 
a good deal of French blasphemy, there must have 
been a moiety of truth in that part of his story. 

" His mother mourned for him for many years. 
She was barely alive when I came here ; and, poor 
soul, used to speak of her pet as if he was an angel. 
She never saw him again. * Three weeks after we 
buried her, and when we were quite at our wits' end 
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what to do with the public-house and its belongings 
— and I began to entertain hopes that it would be shut 
up for good — who should drop down upon us and 
solve the difficulty but Dick Norris himself. His 
coming home was quite as unexpected as his going 
away. He seemed to delight in doing what nobody 
expected. As there was no one to dispute his claim 
to inheritance, he stepped into the house and re- 
opened it at once. 

" For a time things went on pretty well. People 
came to see Dick out of curiosity ; and though they 
swore his whisky was awful, they drank and paid 
for it all the same. He lived quite alone, cooked 
his own food, washed his own dishes and glasses, 
and never allowed anyone to sleep in the house at 
night but himself. He never came to church after 
his return, and loudly proclaimed his contempt for all 
forms of religion." 

Here Father M'Gillan flung the end of his cigar 
into the fire. It had gone out soon after he com- 
menced his narrative, and as he advanced he became 
more earnest every moment. 

" Of course, I found it my duty to warn my people 
against visiting a public-house kept by such a man. 
I spoke strongly, Sunday after Sunday, on the evils 
of drink shops ; but, to tell the truth, this was the 
one I had chiefly in my mind, as my parishioners 
could very easily see. 

" My words bore fruit. Dick's trade fell completely 
away. I felt for the wretched man ; but I felt more 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare of my own 
flock, and continued my crusade. Dick Norris saw 
ruin staring him in the face. He knew that submis- 
sion to the Church would bring him back a trifle of 
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trade sufficient to live on. He piefa ie J his awn 
ways of drawing custom ; and. Heaven help us ! 
'twas a wicked way enough. He gave out the story 
that he had sold himself to the devil — ^this crazy 
creature who professed not to believe in God. Sudh 
is the logic of your Freethinker ! Need I say that 
the inheritance of curiosity bequeathed to us by 
mother Eve drew a certain number of people towards 
htm ? At first they came in twos and threes, and 
afterwards in shoals, for the rascal had cunning, and 
played his part — if it was plajdng — extremely welL 
While in the act of measuring out the drink, he 
would pause to address some unseen personage behind 
him. 

" • Three rosiners an' a half glass o' cordial, did yez 
say, boys ? Yis, yer Majesty, I'll spake to you in a 
minute whin I sarve these dacent boys. Let Pontius 
Pilate and King Harry wait ; I'll be wid thim whin 
I close the shop.' That's the way he used to carry 
on. 

"lie had a queer wild look in his eyes, perhaps 
from night drinking, perhaps from opium eating, 
perhaps from real diablery — I'm not able to say 
what But the look of the man, added to his strange 
talk, impressed the impressionable country folk ; and 
although the immediate neighbours gave Dick a wide 
berth, many trjivelled miles to enjoy the weird ex- 
citement of a drink at the prohibited house of enter- 
tainment. 

" This thing had gone on for some time before it 
reached my ears. One day a worthy man asked me 
if I thought it true that Dick Norris had given him- 
self over to the devil. Not taking the question in the 
strict literal sense in which the man meant it, I 
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answered that I feared it was only too true. The 
itian repeated what I said to one or two others, and 
before a week the story had gone all through the 
parish that I had endorsed the publican's own state- 
ment that he had sold himself to the devil. The few 
who had looked on the matter as a shallow imposition 
were perplexed, and the old soldier carried on his 
game worse than ever. His house was nightly 
crowded, and on Sunday evenings you could not get 
near the door with people. He felt so elated at his 
triumph over me, that, contrary to his previous habit, 
he began to celebrate it by taking a glass along with 
his customers. But even dealings with the devil 
cease to excite when people get used to it Dick's 
customers began to fall away again. He was forced 
to play his last card. 

" In conversation with his familiar he appeared to 
the listeners to be pressed hardly. * A la bonne heure^ 
yer Majesty's honour,' he would say. * Lave me till 
afther Christmas, an' I'll be yours altogether — tout a 
fait* Then addressing the bystanders, * He says that 
he will give me till the Twelfth Day, because I spoke 
to him in Frinch. He dotes on everything connected 
wid that lovely counthry.' 

" I never heard a whisper of this last caper, or I'd 
soon have put an end to it," the worthy priest con- 
tinued. "But his fate was in mightier hands than 
mine. 

" As you are, perhaps, aware. Twelfth Day is the 
feast of the Epiphany, a holiday of obligation ob- 
served in Ireland as strictly as Sunday. I was 
surprised to see so many strange faces in the chapel 
that afternoon. The wretches had come from sur- 
rounding parishes to witness the spectacle of the arch- 
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fiend carrying off a fellow-sinner, and thought it 
prudent to fortify themselves against possible danger 
by a short religious exercise before the display. 
Sadly I saw these strangers gravitate towards the 
condemned dram-shop after leaving the sacred edifice. 
I concluded there had been some funeral from a 
distance to the old churchyard over there beyond the 
hill. 

" Who has not heard of that terrible Twelfth Night 
in the year 1839, when a hurricane, the like of which 
never before or since visited this country, devastated 
half of Ireland ? It is still spoken of by those who 
remember it as the * Big Wind ' ; and its fury was 
such that it blew down not only trees and buildings^ 
but forced the water of Lough Neagh so far ashore 
that large quantities of fish got stranded among the 
rocks, and were picked up dead next day in hundreds. 
The people round there say it blew the fish clane out 
o' the water, which, in a certain sense, is true. But I 
anticipate my catastrophe. 

"The old soldier, who was about to fire his last 
shot this day, determined to make it so effective that 
he would at least fill his till thereby. Gleefully he 
observed the crowd of customers gather round his 
door, and I think — God forgive me if I wrong him ! — 
that he found as much pleasure in outwitting me as 
in hauling in the money. The house was full to over- 
flowing. He could not pour out the whisky fast 
enough. He raised the price to a shilling a glass. 
He had no time to count coppers, he said. Still he 
could hardly keep up with the demand. The demon 
seemed to have taken possession of the whole crew. 
From time to time he helped himself to some of his 
own fiery beverage, ever keeping up his gruesome 
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one-sided dialogue with the Prince of Darkness. 
When I think of it, I am half-inclined to believe 
the whole business may have been a fearful reality 
after all" 

Here the priest wiped his brow with a large red 
cotton handkerchief. The candles on the table 
flickered, and the wind whined dismally in the 
chimney. 

"There is so much scepticism nowadays," he re- 
sumed, " even in country places, that people are be- 
ginning to treat the devil as a joke — a kind of 
humorous character more to be laughed at than 
feared. But it was no joking matter to the inquisitive 
tipplers gathered in that dirty den that dreadful 
winter evening. The storm had already burst, and 
the wind grew wilder every moment, shivering the 
wretched shieling to its very base. Fear fell upon its 
inmates. They dreaded to face the fury of the storm 
without, they trembled to listen to the talk within. 
The unhappy landlord, as the whisky mounted to his 
brain, grew more and more excited. Between the 
gusts of fury, the roars and hisses of the gale, his 
words of blasphemy made the sinners tremble. What 
had, perhaps, at first been merely make-believe, now 
became to the observers an assured reality. His eyes 
glared, his mouth foamed, he saw a hundred fiends 
crowding round him, he heard their shrieks and 
mocking laughter in the storm, and howled out ab- 
jurations, prayers, and curses in return, till even the 
strongest-nerved beholders could endure the scene no 
longer, and with one accord they rushed horror- 
stricken from the house into the wild blackness of the 
night On their homeward journey three or four were 
hurt, and one was killed by falling trees. 



I 
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" When next day dawned nothing could be seen 
but wreck and ruin all around. The cross had been 
tutnbled from the chapel belfry, the tombstones were 
overturned in the graveyard, trees and branches 
blocked the highways, cottages were completely 
stripped of their thatch, or overturned, and cattle 
were found dead in the fields. But what gave rise to 
more comment than all was the fate of Dick Norris. 
Of his habitation, all that remained was a few charred 
and smoking rafters ; of himself, nothing. 

"Whether he had been completely consumed in the 
ruins, or been bodily carried off by the Evil Spirit, 
according to his previous announcement, none could 
say. Most people believe the latter." 



A COUNTRY COURTSHIP. 

"I'm up to me nose in debt — so I am," said Peter 
O'Leary to his cousin, Jemmy Jack, to whom the 
surname Murphy was added on solemn occasions, 
" an' how I'm to pay the May rint is more nor I 
know." 

" You must marry, man — that's what you must do." 

" Ay ! marry," Peter returned disdainfully, expec- 
torating as he rested his chin on the top of his spade 
handle. " Talk's chape. Jemmy." 

" There's hapes o' girls wid big fortunes 'id be glad 
to jump at you." 

O'Leary lifted his head from the end of his spade, 
and resumed operations on the fence he was repairing. 

" Hapes," continued Peter's cousin ; " ay, throth ! 
it's scroodgin' one another out i' the way they'd be to 
get at ye, if they knew that ye wor on for id — wid yer 
snug bit o* land, an' sorra one to say * sneeze ' to ye 
now, barrin' the ould mother." 

" Hah ! " Peter ejaculated, energetically whacking a 
green sod into its place in the fence with his spade. 
" Where "—whack—" are they ? " 

" Everywhere, ye goslin', everywhere. What d'ye 
think of Hughy M'Kenna's — not to go further ? " 

Peter O'Leary put down his spade, planted his 

back s^ainst the " ditch," and, folding his arms, 

looked vacantly at his friend. 
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" It never oncet crossed me," he said slowly. 
" You're a great head-piece entirely, Jemmy." 

Brushing this compliment aside with a flourish of 
his hand, Jemmy Jack resumed — 

"Just run home an' clane yerself, Pether — it's near 
quittin' time annyway — an' I'll do the same, an' in the 
name o' God we'll thry id this blessed evenin*. I'll 
be back wid ye in an hour's time." 

Peter hesitated. 

" Don't be a clout, man alive ! Hughy can't do 
worse nor refuse us," urged Peter's friend. 

" It's not of him I'm afeard at all. Jemmy." 

" O' the girls ? Never doubt thinty my boy. Girls 
is always just ready whin they get a dacent chance." 

" It's not thim aither," Peter answered ruefully. 
" It's me mother I was thinkin' of" 

" Lave her to me, Pether. She'll make a whilla- 
ballo, to be sure, at first, but it won't last, avick. I 
know my aunt rightly. I'll talk her over in tin 
minutes." 

" By the taber o' war. Jemmy, you're a gaynus I" 

" Not a word i' yer lip more ; but be off an' shave 
yerself, an' put on a clane shirt on ye." 

" Is it in the middle o' the week ? " Peter demanded 
in amazement. "Why, Hughy Mac. 'id chase me 
away for an omadhawn ! " 

" Divil a chase, or chase ! Sure, it'll let thim see 
ye have three annyway whin ye have a spare one to 
put on in the middle o' the Sundays." 

Peter shook his head solemnly as he walked away 
to obey Jemmy's instructions. His friend's wisdom 
was too deep for words. 

A couple of hours later, when Jemmy Jack called 
at his cousin's, as arranged, he found the old woman 
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of the house seated on " her hunkers " by the fire, 
with her knees on a level with her chin. Drawing 
herself a little up, Mrs. O'Leary returned a hearty 
" God save ye, kindly ! " to Jemmy's salutation. 

"Is himself in?" the visitor inquired, taking a 
stool on the opposite side of the fire. 

•* Ay, is he," she replied. " In this two hours, an' 
scrapin' the very skhin aff his bones wid washin*. Is 
it the night o' the Lague, Jemmy? You're clane, 
too." 

" Naiocklish ! " returned Jemmy, giving the pld 
woman's knee a prod of his forefinger, and looking 
unutterable wickedness from his half-closed eyes. 
" It's a wife we're goin' to look for, aunty." 

" Troth, Jemmy, an' it's the best thing ye can do. 
It's time that ye were settled." 

" Me ! aunt, honey ? Wid a mother an' three 
sisthers in the house already I Why, it's Pether, I 
was talkin' of." 

" Holy Virgin ! " Peter's mother cried. " My gos- 
soon looking for a wife! Oh, he's too young to think 
ofitatall, atall." 

" He's forty," Jemmy answered ; ** seven years 
older nor me." 

" Forty or no forty, he's time enough," said the old 
lady sullenly. 

Here Peter, in his Sunday suit, looking very red 
and uncomfortable, emerged from the little room 
facing the fire. 

" Come over here an' ax yer mother's blessin', ye 
young dog ! " said Jemmy Jack. 

" A-ah ! O-oh ! " groaned the old woman, rocking 
her frame backward and forward. "That I should 
ever live to see the day he'd want to bring a shuler 
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(stroller) in on the top of me! Paddy O'Leary ! 
Paddy O'Leary ! " she continued, apostrophising 
the shade of her twenty-years'-departed husband. 
" Where are ye this blessed an' holy night that this 
should happen ? " 

" Can't ye let the dead rest, woman ? " Jemmy re- 
monstrated, while Peter stood a picture of agonised 
bewilderment 

" Vo ! vo I vo I " wailed his mother. 

" Bedad, ma'am, it's well it's not a sthranger's 
lookin' at ye," Jemmy remarked. ** Give the poor 
boy yer blessin*, an' let us be movin', in the name o' 
God." 

Mrs. O'Leary wiped two dry eyes with the comer 
of her apron. She had consoled herself with this 
little scene, and was now prepared for the sacrifice. 

" What side are yez facin' ? " she inquired, in a sub- 
dued tone. 

" Hughy M'Kenna's," Jemmy responded. " Where 
else but where the money is, aunt dear f " 

" Dacent, quiet people," commented the old woman. 

"Dacent, quiet, an' industh'rous," acquiesced the 
spokesman. " Fit for anny man, gintle or simple." 

"It's myself that's well plazed intirely," Mrs. 
O'Leary remarked. " An' may God's blessin' an' His 
Holy Mother's go along wid ye, Pether a-hagurP 

When this happy consummation was arrived at, 
Jemmy rose and hurried his companion out of the 
house before the fond parent had time to suffer a 
relapse. 

Fortifying themselves with a glass of whisky each 
at a public-house upon their way, and procuring a 
quart bottle of the same consoling beverage, without 
which no match could possibly be made up, the pair 
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were not long in reaching Hughy M'Kenna's. They 
found the family seated round a large basket of 
potatoes at supper as they entered. But the nature 
of their errand being at once surmised owing to their 
spruce appearance, the potato basket was quickly put 
aside, and the visitors invited into the best room, or 
parlour. There was a large four-poster bed in the 
room, six painted deal chairs, a chest of drawers of 
the same material, and a square table in the centre, 
covered with a shiny glazed cloth. Mrs. M*Kenna, 
her husband, and the two visitors seated themselves 
around the table. Peter drew out his quart of 
whisky, and the business of the evening began. 

" There's not the laist use batein' about the bush," 
Jemmy Jack began ; " we come lookin' for one i* yer 
daughters." 

" Which i' yez?*' M'Kenna asked, looking from one 
to the other. 

" Pether, to be sure," responded Jemmy. 

"An' which of the girls is he afther?" was the 
next question. 

Peter stared across the table at Jemmy, and Jemmy 
stared blankly back at Peter. They had not given 
this trifling matter a thought up to that moment. 

" Kitty," Jemmy hazarded, naming the elder Miss 
M'Kenna. "But," he added, "we're not the laist 
particular — they're both good girls." 

" I see, I see," smiled M'Kenna ; " it's the bit o' 
money's the atthraction, an* if he gets that he doesn't 
mind which o' the incumbrances goes along wid it" 

Peter scraped his feet upon the bare board floor, 
and cleared his throat to enter a protest against the 
charge of mercenary motives, but no word came from 
his lips. He was a bashful man, and had never 
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courted a girl, much less gone on matchmaking expe- 
ditions before. Jemmy Jack, who had some experi- 
ence in both branches, hastened to the relief of his 
cousin. 

"They're both o' them a pair o' whippers/' he 
exclaimed. " The purtiest an' best girls in the parish 
— that's why we're not downright partic'lar in our 
choice ; so we'll do wid the ould one ! " 

" Ould ! " echoed Mrs. M*Kenna, speaking for the 
first time since she had set down glasses on the table. 
"Aither o' me girshas is young enough for Bid 
O'Leary's son, that might be their godfather any day 
in the week." 

" Whist, woman ! " M'Kenna good-naturedly inter- 
posed. "The (Jacent boy didn't mane any harrum. 
An', throth ! I don't think the worse o' Pether for not 
wantin' a girl wid her two hands as long as other 
(empty-handed).* 

Then the bargaining began. The gallant wooer 
demanded eighty pounds of a " fortune." This being 
pronounced by M*Kenna extravagant, the figure was 
brought down to seventy. 

"Seventy note^ an' her own bed, an' the web o' 
linen at the weaver's," Jemmy Jack summed up on 
behalf of Peter. 

It has not been deemed necessary to say that 
during this discussion the amber-tinted fluid in the 
bottle was steadily decreasing. The dullest reader 
will have guessed that much, and the shrewder ones 
(who, of course, form the preponderating majority) 
will, in addition, have surmised that although the 
consumption! of the said fluid is conducive to the 
greatest cordiality and good humour, it is also pro- 
ductive of a little noise. Finally, after many pro- 
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testations on both sides, and a pronouncement on the 
part of M*Kenna that Peter's farm was the worst 
" sod o' land that ever a crow * cawed ' over," and not 
worth half the fortune he was offered — five pounds 
and the web of linen were " divided," and a marriage 
settlement arrived at, with Kitty M^Kenna thrown in 
at the end, as a fishwife throws in a sprat after the 
purchase of a salmon. When, however, the sprat, in 
form of the young lady concerned, was called in from 
the kitchen and informed of the arrangement made 
for her future happiness, she created an unforeseen 
difficulty by declaring point blank that she would 
not marry "a dead-an'-alive crather like O'Leary 
if he put his two eyes out on sticks, an' was 
covered all over wid diamonds," which was merely 
Kitty M*Kenna's polite way of declining Peter's 
hand. 

The fact was — Kitty had for some time felt herself 
overshadowed by her younger sister, Susie, who had 
always an abundant supply of sweethearts of the 
lighter kind, while she, Kitty, was left in comparative 
neglect, and she was not going to let people have it 
to say that she jumped at the first serious bid ever 
made for her. 

" Well, thin, if you won't have him, agra^ maybe 
some one else will," M'Kenna said, nettled at her 
obstinacy after all the trouble he had taken over the 
bargain. " We'll call down your sisther, and see will 
she refuse him." 

The courage begotten of his portion of the half- 
emptied bottle was not sufficient to keep Peter's heart 
from beating nervously, as it found itself thus, as it 
were, under the auctioneer's hammer. He dared not 

lift his eyes from the contemplation of an impossible 

I 
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floral decoration on the glazed tablecloth when ha 
heard Susie loudly called for by her father. 

The younger Miss M'Kenna, who had been listen- 
ing outside the room door, swiftly retreated, and 
advanced with the most innocent assumption of 
surprise depicted on her sweet face. In reply to her 
father's question if she was ready to marry Peter, as 
the match was made up, the young lady answered 
that she was quite willing to do whatever her father 
commanded. 

" Good girl ! " cried the gratified parent. *' You 
have more sinse nor thim that ought to know betther ; 
an' be this an' be that, I never thought it of you ! 
Go over to the dacent boy, an' sit down beside 
him." 

The dutiful girl readily complied, to the infinite 
disgust of her sister, and not a little to the terror of 
the bashful Peter, who felt he could not do less, 
under the circumstances, than put his arm round the 
back of her chair and give it a hug. 

" An' ye'd rather have me nor my sisther, Pether ? " 
Susie roguishly whispered, turning her sunny eyes 
upon him. 

" I wid," he answered truthfully, if in slight con- 
fusion. 

" Pm surprised at that, now, Pether, dear — she's a 
finer girl nor me, far." 

The words reached the ears of Jemmy Jack, who, 
to save his cousin from so dangerous a subject, pro- 
posed health, long life, and prosperity to the newly- 
pledged pair, a sentiment which was duly honoured 
in bumpers round by all except the elder Miss 
M'Kenna. 

"Come up to the kitchen, dear^ there's nobody 
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there, an' give me a weeny coort before ye go," Susie 
said softly to her swain. 

As she rose .up Peter dutifully followed her ; and 
for the first time in his life he felt what it was to sit 
in amorous conversation with a woman. 

"Whin is it to be?" was her matter-of-fact question, 
when both were seated on a long stool by the kitchen 
fire. 

" We didn't quite decide yet ; but ye must wait till 
I thatch the house, Susie." 

" Arrah ! it'll do first rate," the girl eagerly replied. 
" It'll be too long to wait for that." 

This haste bewildered Peter not a little. He 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully, and pushed a peat into 
the fire with the toe of his brogue, but otherwise 
made no reply. 

** You don't look as if ye cared much for me," Susie 
went on. " You never axed me for a kiss. Maybe 
you'd rather have my sisther ? " 

" No, I'd not," Peter said decidedly. 

" There's the kiss for saying that," she whispered, 
delivering a smack on the corner of his eye- brow. 
** But you wanted her first, you know." 

" No, I didn't. I hardly thought about it at all 
before now." 

" An' what do you think now, Pether ? " 

'• I think," Peter answered, winding his arm round 
her, " that I'd sooner have you than anyone else in 
the world." 

It is wonderful how fast a wooer's bashfulness wears 
off in the soft glow of a peat fire. 

" What '11 we do if Kitty changes her mind about 
you, dear ? My father '11 want to shove her on ye if 
she does, as she's the eldest" 
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" Not a fear of him ! I won't take her." 
" We'll have to run away wid one another," Susie 
said wickedly, " if it comes to that Will ye promise 
me?" 

Peter gave the necessary assurance; and as there 
was a sound of movement in the room adjoining, be- 
tokening the breaking up of the company, Susie with- 
drew to the dimmer shadow of the dresser, from 
which her suitor fancied he heard a half-suppressed 

giggle. 

A week later a message was conveyed to Peter by 
a lame beggar woman that Susie was desirous of see- 
ing him alone that evening at a certain secluded place 
of meeting. He had seen nothing of the object of his 
regard in the meantime, as he was very busily engaged 
with preparations for the wedding, but for the whole 
seven days, and half of seven several nights, his 
thoughts were entirely devoted to her. The attach- 
ment, which had originated in the most sordid manner 
conceivable, had been fanned by his imagination into 
all the fervour of a first love. 

" Fd cross the Bog of Allen at a throt to see her for 
a second," he murmured to himself when the mes- 
senger had departed. In truth, he had a pretty con- 
siderable stretch of bog and hill, too, to traverse 
before reaching the appointed place. But he was 
there in good time to salute Susie as she came saunter- 
ing along with a very pretty affectation of surprise on 
beholding him. Love is said to be a mighty teacher, 
although the industry of his pupils may account for 
some of his success. Anyhow, Peter made more pro- 
gr^s under this agreeable master in the course of one 
sho^t week than he had ever made in all his previous 
life i^ any other branch of learning. 
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"Pulse o' my heart!" he cried, gathering Susie 
towards him, somewhat to the girl's surprise. " Sowl 
o' my glory I The light o' yer eyes is like the 
sthramer of a shootin' star in heaven ! Why, Susie, 
darlin*, y'are as cold as lead. Y'are shiverin', alanna; 
let me help to warm ye." 

Before she had time to protest, Peter's coat was off 
his back and wrapped comfortably round her 
shoulders. 

Susie was considerably disconcerted. She could 
not understand this sudden burst of fervour in one 
who was proverbially slow and shy with women. She 
was not aware that love, like measles, takes folk most 
violently in middle life ; and, like the same measles, is 
only dangerous on the first attack. 

" You're not spakin* in a consolin' way to me, at 
all," he protested, after a half-icy greeting from Susie. 

" Is it the money you expect wid me has turned 
your head ? " she asked sharply. 

"Divil dance on the money 1 I don't care about 
it" 

" Wasn't it the money brought ye to our house at 
first ? " 

" Ay, at first, Susie. But it's your own sweet self 
brought me here." 

** An' you'd take me idhout a pinny, Pether ? " 

" That wid I, Susie, darlin' ! Barefooted, idthout a 
— shawl to yer back, me jewel ! " 

" I'll put ye to the test, Pether. To let them see 
it's myself your after, take me away this night, an' 
don't go next or nigh my father till after we are 
marrit" 

" Done ! " exclaimed Peter, giving her another hug 
and sealing their decision with a kiss. " We'll make 
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tbracks for my Aunt Mar/s, an' Til walk sthraight to 
the priest for the lines in the mornin'. The low road's 
the shortest for us." 

He hurried her off some paces before she knew what 
he was doing. Suddenly she stopped. 

" No, not that way ! " she exclaimed ; " we'll take 
the hill road — it's the quietest" 

" Hill or hollow," Peter joyously answered. " Anny 
road you like '11 be the road for me, darlin*." 

At Susie's entreaty he resumed his coat, contenting 
himself with holding her hand, now that she had con- 
fided herself to his keeping. Thus they reached the 
brow of the hill and entered the dim shade of a small 
plantation bordering the road. 

When they arrived at the darkest portion of the 
gloom Susie stopped. 

" I think I hear some one in the wood," she said, 
her breath becoming short and rapid. 

" Not a sowl," Peter answered. 

Then a twig snapped, the branches parted close at 
hand, and a young man bounding into the road con- 
fronted them. 

" Hello ! " cried the intruder. 

" Hello, yourself ! " Peter returned. " What do ye 
want ?" 

"Where are ye bringin' that girl?" the other 
demanded. 

"That's my business — an' hers,'' was Peter's an- 
swer. " Out of the way, or I'll throw ye over the 
ditch, ye yalla-faced farrier ! I know ye now." 

It was, indeed, one of Susie's sweethearts, a farrier 
from the adjoining village, who, without more parley, 
struck Peter a blow on the face, and laid hold of the 
girl. 
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" Come along wid me, darlin' ! " he cried, " an' lave 
the ould clodhopper where he is." 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! " Susie wailed, " what am I to 
do at all ? " She seemed, however, in less doubt than 
her words implied, for she clung lovingly to Peter's 
assailant. 

Peter was not so easy to get rid of as they 
appeared to imagine. He caught the farrier by the 
collar of his coat, and, with one pluck, tore him several 
feet away from the young woman's arms. Then the 
two men closed in battle, Susie tremblingly looking 
on. It was a fierce, irregular, unscientific scuffle. 
They fell upon the road, clinging to each other. 
They regained their feet without separating, striking 
wildly when a chance offered, but with little effect, 
they were so closely locked together. At length it 
appeared that Peter, who was considerably the stronger 
man, was having the best of it. He delivered his op- 
ponent a couple of big blows on the cheek ; then, 
grasping him round the middle, lifted him bodily off* 
the road, and, advancing a step or two, flung him into 
a thicket of briars in the ditch. 

" Oh ! you killed the poor boy, you villain ! " Susie 
wailed. 

" I didn't come out to waylay him anyway," Peter 
replied. " Let us be movin' on, an' give this poor 
fellow a chance to pick the thorns out of him- 
self." 

" Never ! Never ! Take me home, if you're a man, 
Pether O'Leary." 

Peter gently drew the girl's hands from her tear- 
streaming face. 

" Have ye changed your mind, Susie ? " he asked 
sorrowfully. 
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" I have ! I have, indeed. Neither of yez is the 
man I thought." 

" Then Til bring you safely home, Susie." 

He pulled her arm through his ; and as they moved 
away, the farrier scrambled from the briars and as- 
sailed both equally with a torrent of scurrility and 
abuse worthy of a drunken fishwife. Susie felt com- 
pletely crestfallen. She could not repress a growing 
admiration for Peter's behaviour, and wept silently as 
they walked along. At a well close to M*Kenna's 
house Peter stopped, took off the silk handkerchief he 
wore around his neck, dipped it in the water, and 
gently wiped the tears from Susie's face. 

" It's all over, I suppose, between us ? " he said. 

" All," she answered. 

And a fresh flood of tears came, which compelled 
Peter to return to the well and commence his work 
over again. His own face was hot and swollen with 
blows, but he did not heed it. 

"Then we'll say good-bye here, Susan. May the 
world prosper wid ye ! " 

" Oh, Pether ! I'm a bad, bad girl. What can you 
think o' me ? You can't ever forgive me." 

" Susan, dear, I haven't anythin' to forgive. You 
can't help not carin' for me. It's out of your power 
to like me." 

" Oh, you don't know it was all planned between 
me an' that fellow ; he was to take me off ye — the 
dhirty — dhirty — " 

" Coward," Peter suggested. 

" Ay, coward," she acquiesced. " To call me bad 
names because you bet him, Pether ! . If it wasn't for 
that I widn't know the soart he was till, maybe, too 
late. Nor the soart you are aither, Pether ! " 
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" Thin ye don't think the worse o' me for what I 
done, Susie ? " 

"No girl ever thought the worse of a man for 
houldin' his own." 

'* I held you, anyway, darlin'," Peter added ; " an' 
will you be my own ? " 

Susie hung down her head. He continued — 

" Nobody need know about to-night's doin's but 
ourselves. The farrier isn't likely to tell about the 
hammerin' he got from me ; an' if the neighbours say 
I took ye for the money, what harrum, Susie, love ? 
You know betther. Don't ye, Susie ? " 

" Yis, Pether, I know betther," she responded. 



MY LITTLE DUDHEEN. 

My little dudheen, I will sing you a song- 



You are black as my hat and scarce three inches long. 
And you cost but a farthing a great while ago, 
When your length was a foot and your whiteness the 

snow. 
But from that time to this, dear, what friends we have 

been ! 
My cean dubh Deelish ! my little dudheen ! 

Ah ! well I remember that evening of doom 

When I first brought you home to my dim little room, 

And opened the letter she sent me to say 

That my way in life could no more be her way ! — 

Hell yawned on my path till your breath came between 

And wooed back my reason, my little dudheen. 

It is well, I have told myself many a time, 

That my life and her life were not made to rhyme ; 

And yet, as I gaze through the smoke from your bowl, 

I feel that my soul was akin to her soul. 

God rest her! she sleeps where the shamrocks are 

green. 
And my lips are yours only, my little dudheen. 

Since then many sorrows and joys we've been through. 
And some vapour of life weVe emitted — we two ; 
But, wherever weVe wandered, this truth we can say — 

138 
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Though short, we are still every inch Irish clay, 
And till Death, the grand reaper, at last intervene, 
I shall love you for that sake, my little dudheen. 

Oh ! sweet are the rose-lips that open at dawn, 
And sweet are the daisies that sprinkle the lawn ; 
But sweeter than rose-lips or daisies can claim 
Is the breath that I draw from your bosom of flame. 
Then, come to my mouth, my own dark-haired colleen, 
My loved one, my proved one, my little dudheen ! 



LARRY MALONEY'S CHARM. 

Larry's cabin stood near the foot of Slieve Guillon 
on a small natural terrace fringed with golden - 
blossomed furze, from among which at the corners 
bare, grey rocks protruded like giant elbows pushing 
through a tattered garment. The house itself was 
not untidy; the wife was busy washing potatoes at 
the door, while the two elder children were employed 
weeding the growing crop, under their father's super- 
vision, in the adjoining field. Larry, himself, I found 
there in the middle of the plot, seated on a pile of 
stones, which anyone could see had been laboriously 
collected and heaped up long before his time. A 
handful of dried couch-grass made a pad for his 
elbow ; his old soft hat was drawn partly over one 
cheek to shield it from the hot sun ; his feet dangled 
loosely downward, and an air of superlative indolence 
breathed around him from the extinguished pipe 
between his teeth to the half-laced brogues upon his 
feet It may have been the drowsy odour of the 
furze blossom ; it may have been that he had only 
just ceased working very hard, as he informed me ; 
it may have been the constitutional disposition of the 
man ; but whatever it was, a more contented object 
never blessed the eyes of jaded wayfarer than Larry 
Maloney that hot summer day. 

He answered my question in the longest drawl 
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I had ever heard in Ireland, although his neighbours 
all round spoke with the curt, thin accent of the 
north, and he, himself, when fairly started, went on 
fluently enough. 

" Is it believe in charms ? Throth ! an' it's myself 
that does that same, sir. Sure, it was a charm that 
cured me of a quare complaint I had about me for a 
long time. What soart of a complaint, like, was id ? 
Well, I misdoubt it's a kind o' getherin' somewhere in 
the inside, like the gall in a pig, maybe — savin' yer 
presence ! — that laves a body good for nothin' but to 
ait their share ; though, to tell ye the truth, sir, me 
wife Mary called it laziness. 

"Ach! Mary was the quare, active woman thim 
times ! She was always up at cockcrow, an', like the 
same cocks, made the greatest noise an' fuss at peep 
o' day ; while there I lay, rowled up in the blanket, 
not willin' to put a foot anondther me, although I was 
as sthrong as a bull whin I was roused up. Throth ! 
she had a quare han'ful of me ; for, whin she routed 
me out o' the bed, the sorra foot o' me she could get 
to tie me brogues at all, at all, bekase I hated to think 
of havin' to loosen thim agin' whin night kim roun', 
ontel I got a pair o' 'lastic-side boots that set the 
neighbours all a-laughin' at me; but not a hair I 
cared, the 'lastic brogues were so mortial handy. 

" Thin, whinever I did begin to work, I wanted to do 
it all in lumps, just as a body 'id ait the bad praties 
off the basket first, to get them out o' the way. If 
I had to carry in turf, I filled up half the house 
wid it so that I widn't be haven to do it agin for a 
good while. An', d'ye know what I done one year, 
sir ? Faith ! I knocked out the gable end o' the cow's 
shed and built op the haystack in its place, so that 
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the baste could ait away, lanna walla^ where she 
stood, idthout me havin' to be breckin' me arrms 
puUin' out the foddther an' carryin' it in to her. That 
was a grand schame, entirely, only the hay didn't 
last half as long as it ought, an' the poor ould crayther 
nearly died o' hunger tell the grass kim round for her 
in spring — glory- be to God 1 

" Oh, it's Mary that used to be mad with me ! If I 
wint to the forge in the mornin' to get a slipper ov a 
shoe on the oul' horse, an' the smith wor to tell me he 
was too busy to do id till the evenin', I'd just hitch 
up the halther at the forge doore, an' go in an' sit on 
the hob smokin' till the time kim. No, that's thrue 
for ye, I hadn't the tabacca always, but some one or 
anether id be sure to come in that id hand round the 
pipe like a neighbour, an' throth, the blacksmith 
himsel' wasn't bad aither — whin he had it, poor man ! 

"If ever I wanted to go over to Dhromeen, there 
beyant, to buy a hap'orth o' pig rings or a rapin' 
hook — No, Indeed, sir, Mary an* the childther done 
the cuttin', every straw; but I always bought the 
rapin' hooks, so I did ! 

" Well, sir, I was goin' to tell ye, I'd sit down on the 
roadside till somebody kim along wid a cart an' gev' 
me a lift ; an' if no one kem, an' me not too far on 
the way, I just turned back agin whin I was well 
rested. But Baker Brady's boy sarved me a nice 
thrick oncet — the dhirty spalpeen ! He took me up 
on the top of his high bread-cart, an' dhriv like blazes, 
an' never let me down till he landed me in Bridge-a- 
Weir, seven miles further on, an' I had to foot it back, 
every step o' the road, 'idthout aither bite or sup or 
even a chaw o' tabacca. 

" One day me heart was bruck, an* me throat sore» 
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racin* an' shoutin' afther the crows — the divils ! — that 
was rootin' out all our set praties ; so, to make things 
a bit aisier, I goes home an' took a hank o' yarn Mary 
had for knittin', an' pluckin' one o' the geese that sat 
a hatchin' on a clutch o' eggs, I med a grand line wid 
the thread an' fathers all across the field, that kep' the 
black robbers off a long while Mary was in the 
quare way about her yarn an' the plucked goose, an' 
let fly at me in powerful style wid her tongue. It 
wasn't the laist bit o' use tellin' her it was the gandher 
that I wanted to catch, only I couldn't — women are 
sich unraisonable crathers. 

" Well, although I wint to all that throuble to aise 
myself of the crows, I didn't get the binefit o' me 
labour, for Mary med me sit down to burn small 
furze bushes undher a pig's pot she was boilin'. The 
work wasn't too hard as long as the bushes lay roun' 
me feet ; but, whin these wor all burned, there was 
no raichin' to the far ones widthout gettin' up off me 
stool, an' that was mighty thryin' on ihc, entirely. 
What do you think kim into me head to do ? The 
pussy-cat was sittin' on her ind between my legs, 
Hckin' herself an' purrin' like a swarm o' bees,- so I 
just put down me hand, an' catchin' her tight by the 
tip of her tail, gave her a good fling over on the far 
bushes, an' still houldin' on to her tail, like the handle 
of a rake, I dhragged over the things beside me, 
quite nately. The crayther stuck out her nails and 
held to what she lit on, just as if she knew my mainin', 
like a Christian, only she yelled, and, me jewel ! 
Mary landed on me at the minnet, an' thrated me to 
sich hard ould language that I had to run out iv the 
house. The last words I heard as I turned the jamb 
o' the doore was — * It's down to Kit-the-Sheogue 
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that ye ought to go an' get a charm from her ; for yer 
laziness is beyant the skill o' man.' 

** Another day I was pullin' away as hard as I could 
at the same pot boilin' — weary 's on it! — wid the same 
furze bushes, for I had no time to cut any turf for 
that year, whin, away over the far side, a weeny tail 
of a blaze stole out along the floor till it caught the 
hape in the middle o' the house. I seen it well 
enough, crawlin' along like a pig rootin' a . row o' 
praties ; but it was beyant my raich, an* I thought 
maybe it might go out of its own accord. But not a 
bit of it It was as aiger for the job as a woman 
goin' to market ; an*, my jewel ! before I knew where 
I was, I had to run out o' the house for my bare life, 
for the roof was mad on fire — sorra less. Mary 
bawled an' Mary prayed, but the ould thatch was that 
used to her shoutin', it paid her no more heed nor if 
it was myself it was, till she ran an' wheeled the cart 
over to give her a lift up, an' bouldly mounted the 
roof, where she tore an* hauled away, till she sthripped 
off half the thatch, an' it had to give in to her. 

" Arrah, to be sure I helped her ! Didn't I tell her 
the aisiest way to come down whin it was all over, 
an' didn't I carry her a mug o' wather whin she fell 
off in a faint aftherwards ? Throth, I wasn't worth a 
pinch o' snuff myself till she kim roun* again ! 

" Oh, aye 1 we managed to do it some way between 
us. Mary's brother — Frank — kim over all the way 
an' roofed an' thatched the house again for us, an' I 
showed the girshas how to dhraw an' wet the sthraw, 
an' carry Frank the morther, till we had it done in 
no time. 

" Aye, indeed I Ye may well say I was busy thim 
times,although Mary said to me one day she wondhered 
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I didn't rise corns on the stools, I sot that long on 
them — so she did. But I never mind anythin* a 
woman says that away, for ye can't expect them to 
understand everythin' — the crathers. 

" Yis, ril tell ye about the charm. Mary used to 
keep on joking me to get a cure for my dishordher, 
an' one day she wint so far that down I walked, 
hot-foot, to the Sheogue, an' she seen at oncet what 
was the matther wid me. She said it was a weenchy 
bag that was a-getherin' in me inside, an' that if I 
didn't carefully folly her advice it id grow an* grow 
tell I couldn't get my clothes on me. That frightened 
me, intirely, an' I promised faithfully to do whate'er 
she bid me. So she gev me a dhrink to take a sup 
of every mornin', afther two hours' work upon a 
fastin' stomach, an' she prophesied the draught id 
cure me in no time, an' help me to find a crock o' 
goold somewhere in the spot o' land, if I worked 
regularly at it for a twel'month. Mary says it was 
the hard work cured me ; but I know myself it was 
the charm. Anyhow, I feel a new man. I'm as 
lively as a cricket, an' as busy as a fiddler's elbow all 
day long. No, I haven't come across the crock o' 
goold yit Throth ! when I do, I'll have a gopd long 
rest, an', if it's a big one, mebby give up work al- 
together." 

Larry drew a match from his waistcoat pocket as 
if to light his pipe ; but appearing to think the effort 
too much for him, or overpowered by the odour of the 
furze-bloom, he returned it to its place ; and slightly 
rearranging the couch grass pad beneath his elbow, 
with half-closed eyes he leaned back, the more com- 
pletely to enjoy the sunshine. 






THE OULD HEN'S CACKLE. 

I don't know where the world can be buzzin*, 

I don't know where if s whuzzin' to at all ! — 
I've hatched my thirteen chickens to the dozen 

Every year since I could fly the garden wall ; 
An' the pullets aren't half the thing they used to be 

Since the Brahma and the Dorking came in vogue, 
And a handful from the sack of oats refused to me 

Bekase I cackle for it wid a brogue. 
Oh, mavrone ! The bam door's shut all the year now 

Since the steam-mill threshed away the little flail. 
An' the fox, who knows that no one ever hunts now, 

Grows bould enough to make a hen-roost quail. 
Now the kitchen door is always shut agin us. 

And inside a pot, till dead, we're never seen ; 
But we've got a shed the Dorking calls a " nin-us " ; 

" Jolly nice, ban' almost Hinglish — it's so clean." 
Oh I that Dorking's proud as Punch and twicet as 
perky, 

Bekase she won a pramium at a show ; — 
But I'd fight her, or I'd fly her — the ould turkey! — 

An' I'd lay her, if I met her years ago. 
Ah ! the pleasant days are over in the stackyard. 

The pleasant days we used to lay at large, 
When the cock that whaled another was no black- 
guard, 

^ Reprinted from Little Folks Magazine^ by kind permission 
of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited. 
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Every self-respecting fowl should give in charge. 
Now it's worth your life to peep inside the garden, 

Where oncet we used to scratch the little seed, 
For the misthress, herself s a cruel hard 'un 

Since she took to readin* papers on the breed. 
Cackle high or cackle low, it's all the same now, 

They won't believe a word of what you say. 
An' think it fair an' square to cast the blame now 

On a hin that hasn't got an egg to lay. 
An' the food we g^t is uncrushed Indian male, too, 

An' pepper — throth ! — to comfort us widthin, 
An' wire-nettin' makes the yard a jail, too. 

As if it was a crime to be a hin. 
Ach ! the world's clane beyant the age o' raison, 

An' the freedom o' the subject grown so small. 
You're expected to lay eggs at every saison, 

An' to never think o' hatchin' them at all ; 
For they've got a thing they call an ** Incubathor," 

That hatches by machinery, I'm towl'. 
Though it's flyin' sthraight agin the face o' nathor 

Far enough to bring a blush to dacent fowl. 
Chuck-a-chuck ! I'm not the chicken to believe it. 

Though, I own, for ducks it might be very good, 
They're unnatural, an' maybe might receive it, 

Since they shirk the claims of motherhood for mud. 
Oh, I know the horrid crathers, to my shame, dear ! — 

'Twas the cruellest deception ever known ; — 
I was set upon a hatchin' of the same, dear. 

Thinking all the time the monsthers wor my own. 
Till they took, the second mornin', to the wather, 

Not a less ! — the weeky-waky little sowls I — 
An' I felt in sich a timper I could slaughther 

In my anger, half a dozen Guinea fowls. 
Well, I waded to my knees, and cackled to them 
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To come back to their desarted parent's shore, 
When a big old dhrake swam up to intherview them, 

Who said I was their nurse an* nothin' more. 
Be my sowl ! It's me that gave him " Ballygawley," 

As I can do when my tongue is on the loose ; 
But the crather didn't understand at all, he 

Knows no more of any language than a goose. 
Well, the fluffy things came back so wet an* weary 

That I shelthered them beneath my wings once 
more, 
Till they left me of their own accord, my dearie. 

Broken-hearted by the horsepond's barren shore. 
And whene'er I meet a spectacle uncommon, 

A coward cock or hen that crows for luck, 
Or a bicycle bestraddled by a woman, 

I'm reminded of a chicken turned duck. 



TULLAMORE. 

I AM going to tell the tale of Tullamore, 
Where life, at least, is never made a bore, 

And the spirit called blue devil 

As unknown a kind of evil 
As Scotch whisky from a ready-money store. — 
Oh! there's nothing of that kind at Tullamore. 

Do you know how they convince at Tullamore ? 
They stack their coats behind them on the floor 

And argufy it gaily, 

With some sprigs of stout shillalie. 
Till the man convinced goes home upon a door. 
They are very fond of facts at Tullamore. 

Do you know the way they work at Tullamore, 

When every dacent lad is to the fore. 
To dig a man's " petaties " 
When the season somewhat late is, 

And the landlord wants a gale of rent, or more ? 

Faith ! it's wanting it he'll be at Tullamore ! 

Do you know the way they play at Tullamore 
Till divarshion bursts in streams from every pore,' 

And the man they call umpire 

Has to stand the double fire 

Of the victor and the vanquished on his score ? — 

For everyone's a judge at Tullamore. 
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Do you know the way they court at Tullamore ? 
The boy .begins by calling her asthore^ 

And when she looks up shyly, 

He extends his hand quite slily 
Round about above the r^ion called the core. — 
If you'd know the rest, go down to Tullamore ! 

Do you know the way they pray at Tullamore ? 

On the chapel's pebble-cushioned earthen floor ; 
And, when the bell is tinkled, 
Faces, young or old and wrinkled, 

Meekly bend before the God they all adore, 

For religion still holds sway in Tullamore. 

Do you know the way they die at Tullamore ? 
Which they sometimes do as young as ninety-four, 

And half the country gathers. 

To escort them to their fathers, 
While Saint Peter stands above with open door, 
That is never shut on one from Tullamore. 



THE BOCCA'S REVENGE. 

The London and North-Western steamboat with 
passengers and cargo from Holyhead to Greenore 
was in sight of land. It was a bright morning in 
October, the drowsy sunbeams slumbered on the 
bosom of the mountains, the crisp, short waves 
sparkled underneath the kisses of the wind, the sky 
above was radiant in the gleam of pearly-grey and 
ruby. As the vessel neared its destination the details 
of the panorama became more distinct. From the 
north the heath-clad Mournes, overlooked by kingly 
Donard, smiled across the crescent of Dundalk Bay, 
to where Dunasney stretched its long, lean finger on 
the southern horizon ; while before, in all its soft, en- 
chanting shapes of Druid fort and fairy haunt and 
Norman castle, lay the lovely Lough of Carlingford, 
a colleen bawn between two rival provinces. 

As the steamer slowly came round to its moorings, 
the passengers were all on deck. The distinction 
between cabin and steerage vanished, the number of 
passengers was so small. Some cattle dealers re- 
turning from the Manchester market, a couple of 
harvest-men on their way home from work in 
England, a commercial traveller, an elderly tourist, 
and a half-sober soldier on furlough made up the 
total. 

" Beautiful ! ^ exclaimed the tourist, putting up his 
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field-glasses, by which I mean taking them down from 
his eyes and depositing them in their case under his 
arm. " Beautiful I " — and out came his note-book for 
his first jotting upon Ireland. " October lo, 8 A.M. 
Carlingford Bay — Beautiful ! J. C." 

Having accomplished this literary effort, he turned 
towards one of the harvest-men, who was looking 
down upon the lower deck at the seamen making 
preparations for unloading, and inquired the name of 
the hill on the left. 

" Hill, sir ? " returned the man addressed, hugging 
the soiled bundle which constituted his entire luggage 
closer under his elbow. "That's a mountain in its 
own counthry — Carlin'ford Mountain, sir, it's called, 
just to keep its heart up." 

" And the village with the bit of ruin down by the 
waterside ? " pursued the tourist. 

" That's Carlin'ford town an' castle, sir." 

The harvest-man who spoke was a thick-set, dark- 
faced little fellow, with long muscular hands, and a 
curious twist in his legs. In a country where such 
deformities are rare, the peculiarity was sufficient to 
enrich him with the nickname " Bocca " Markey, or, 
more commonly, " The Bocca," meaning " the lame 
one," although his proper name was John. 

" You appear to be fond of big names in Ireland, 
my friend," said the tourist 

Bocca Markey gave a quick glance at his interro- 
gator, and the gentleman could not help noticing 
what remarkably bright eyes the little man possessed. 

" Whin people's poor they like to make the most 
o' things," said Bocca. 

Out came the note^-book and down went — *• Irish 
fond of big words beciause they are poor. — J. C." 
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" The scenery here is very pretty," J. C. added viva 
voce. 

"Aw, aye! it was a darlin' year for the turf," 
acquiesced the harvest man. 

" Peasantry no appreciation of the scenery," was 
the reflection this remark gave to the note-book ; and, 
as so often happens in life, we step ashore and part 
with our tourist friend for ever. 

The twisted l^s of the little harvest-man were the 
very first upon the gangway. As he landed he gave 
a look of disappointment at the few loiterers standing 
behind the brace of big policemen on the quay. He 
hurried through the railway station and outlying 
buildings till he reached the public road. Here he 
paused and looked round again, gave another sigh 
of disappointment, and pursued his upland journey. 
For all the tourist's weighty jottings, this queer, 
gloomy-looking peasant had a profound feeling of the 
sweetness, light, and glory around him. Underneath 
the veil of purple heath and misty glamour which the 
tourist eye, even with binocular assistance, failed to 
penetrate, in a little dip of land a mile above him, 
stood the white-washed cabin of his household gods. 
The wife he had looked in vain for on the landing- 
stage would be there to greet him. The tiny three- 
year old boy, light-eyed and deformed slightly, like 
himself, would waddle out to welcome daddy home. 
Go, swift-winged tourist on your way. Swallow-like 
you skim across the hills and shamrock plains, and 
swallow-like you fly when winter binds the peasant 
to his hearth. The child upon its mother's bosom 
surely feels her heart-beats more than any looker 
on. 

Bocca Markey hugged his bundle underneath his 
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arm, his heart a mine of fervent loves and burning 
wishes, as he stamped his upward way. His native 
air, he thought, expanded him, his native rocks and 
glens and bushes spoke to him in endearing language. 
But around his body, sewn into his ragged clothes, 
lay more substantial satisfaction in the shape of six 
bright sovereigns, the fruit of two months' toil and 
half starvation in the harvest-fields of England. 

" Begorra ! " said the Bocca, half aloud, " I have 
med a note-book meself^ too, upon my tower ; only- 
all my notes is goold." 

He laughed outright at the notion, and pictured 
vividly to himself his young wife's joy as he counted 
out to her his treasure. Not like that poor omadhawn 
O'Connor, he thought, who had earned just as much, 
and spent it all on a drunken spree in Liverpool on 
his way home. Why, after rent and cess were paid, 
he would have thirty shillings to the good, besides the 
sow, the pig, and the oats to live on through the 
winter. Throth ! he was the lucky man all out, and 
Bridget was the lucky girl to have got him for a 
husband, though she didn't much admire him at first 
— small blame to her — till Father Lannigan and her 
own father persuaded her to take him! Oh I they 
were getting on fine — glory be to God! And it's 
Bridget was the sonsie, thrifty woman, too I Didn't 
she write to tell him she was getting help from all the 
neighbours, and that he needn't hurry home to shear 
the oats? Sure, he wouldn't have stopped so long 
only for that. And then he had got a boy to write 
to her the day before he started, and expected fully 
she'd be at the boat to meet him. But what harm ? 
Weren't they better to be meeting under their own 
roof anyway ? Blessed hour ! 
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A turn in the road brought his cottage into view, 
and Markey observed that not only were his oats cut 
and tied, but carried home and carefully stacked in 
his garden behind the shelter of two large elder 
bushes and the well-known rowan-berry tree. What 
a wife he had, to be sure! Why, she had head 
enough to manage whole ten acres of a farm if she 
had them ! 

As the Bocca drew nearer, something made him 
pause. His wife's laughter fell upon his ears in a way 
that frightened him. A man was by her side whose 
laughter mixed with hers, and the pair were only 
separated from the listener by the rough stone fence, 
and hidden by the intervening screen of elder 
bushes. 

"An* so you thought it was for the Bocca I was 
doin' all this ? " said the man. 

" An' who else wid ye be doin 'id for, David ? " 
answered Mrs. Markey in another question. 

" Agh ! Ye know rale well I have no time to rape 
an' stack com for the likes o' him, honey. Sorra fear 
o' me ! It's for yer own two purty eyes I done id ; 
that's the God's truth ! " 

There was silence for a short time, made more im- 
pressive by the rustle of the dry straw where the 
couple of speakers were engaged preparing thatch for 
the new stack beside them. 

" You're not sayin' anythin', Bridget," the man con- 
tinued. 

" I'm sarry ye done id — if it was for me," she 
answered. 

But the listener missed the slightest tone of resent- 
ment in her voice, although he strained his ears to 
catch it. 
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" Ay ; an* A'm sarry, too, if ye say that," added Mrs. 
Markey's companion. "Sit down an' rest yersel' — 
here beside me." 

"I won't— I tell ye!" 

*' Thin, be gob, A'U make ye, jewel ! " 

The Bocca heard a scramble, and again his wife's 
maddening laughter smote him. Oh, God above ! 
was this his welcome home ? For this he toiled and 
starved, and conjured pictures of his faithful wife 
when far away among the strangers ! The rags upon 
his back shook with the fever of his indignation. 
His long, knotty fingers opened and closed convul- 
sively as if he grasped the throats of the offenders. 
He recognised the man's voice as that of David Mit- 
chell, a big young farmer from the plain below — a 
giant by the side of Bocca Markey. But the fury of 
the dwarf was such that he felt at that moment he 
had strength enough to tear the soul out of his rivals 
body. His passion soon gave place to a subtler 
species of hostility. The blind fury of the larger 
animals was often more than counterbalanced by the 
cunning of the smaller ones. Bocca had six pounds 
in his possession. He would steal away to America 
and leave his wife to her disgrace, ever watching, ever 
dreading his return. Soon she would be the scoff 
and shame of the locality, despised, degraded, 
shunned. Her big, foolish tempter would share in 
her disgrace. No honest girl would be seen speaking 
to him. He would sink lower in his bog of infamy. 
His father would, perhaps, put him out of doors ; and, 
together, the guilty couple, despised by God and man, 
would flounder into hell. That would be a finer re- 
venge on both than a scene, a scuffle, a penitent wife 
looking for, and, in the end, obtaining forgiveness. 
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Forgiveness ! Agh ! vengeance, long and slow and 
torturing would be his only comfort now ! 

Bocca 3tole away on hands and feet with the fore- 
going intention, when his boy, his little lame three- 
year-old boy, pursuing a belated moth, toddled out 
upon the road and saw him. 

" Daddy, daddy ! " joyously exclaimed the child. 
" Daddy, tum 'ome ! " 

The Bocca paused irresolute. The child came 
limping towards him. Had it been sound-limbed as 
other children, the chance is he would have dodged it. 
But the little cripple conquered him. He was still 
all-fours on the roadside. He raised himself to his 
knees, opened wide his arms, and the baby rushed 
with its best speed towards him. He hugged his 
offspring wildly, showering tears and kisses on its 
face. The overflow of feeling brought a kinder sense 
into his bosom. Yes, he would, for the sake of this 
little one, forgive the mother, but never, never would 
she be the same to him. Though Desdemona be a 
peasant on the mountain side, is she not hapless 
Desdemona still ? 

When Markey's wife looked up from the operation 
of extracting a thistle-thorn from one of Mitchell's 
fingers as she sat beside him on the straw, her hus- 
band stood before her. The child was in his arms, 
and save the trace of tears upon his cheeks all signs 
of agitation had receded from his countenance. 

" It's a fine day," he said, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

The woman jumped up in confusion. David, who 
might have been more fitly named Goliath, did not 
move. He felt particularly small at that moment. 

** I said it's a fine day," repeated the little harvest- 
man, with steady voice and gaze. 
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" Oh, ay ! " returned the giant, wriggling uncouthly 
in his attempts to rise. 

Bocca Markey laughed. It was a queer laugh, 
nerve-disturbing, non-contagious. Very different 
from the laughter David had listened to a few mo- 
ments before. But who could laugh like Bridget ? 

" What are ye grinnin' at ? " the big man inquired 
sulkily. 

"You," returned Bocca. "You're that like an' 
elephint I seen in England goin' down on his knees 
to bite a biscake — on'y he didn't look as foolish." 

" Won't ye shake hands wid me, John ? " said Mrs. 
Markey, sidling up to her husband. " Fm glad to see 
ye safe home again." 

She spoke truthfully, but John's heart was hardened 
against her. Her course of punishment was about to 
begin. 

" It does ye credit, Bridget, dear," he answered, in 
a chilling tone. " It's not every man's wife id say 
that much." 

Farther than this in the way of reproach he never 
went, and what he knew or suspected Bridget could 
not tell. 

From that day forth the relationship between hus- 
band and wife was changed. If possible, the Bocca 
grew more kind, more attentive to Bridget's little 
wants and wishes. Her thoughts seemed to be antici- 
pated by him. He would rise first in the morning, 
light the fire, bring ih and wash potatoes for their 
meals before proceeding to his own proper work, and 
a harsh or unreasonable word never escaped his lips. 
Well might neighbouring wives envy Mrs. Markey her 
possession, and' well might neighbouring husbands 
wish he had bee^ less attentive — his behaviour was so 
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often quoted as an example to them. Yet for all 
this, Bridget did not like the change. Good-natured 
indifference gave way to reverent fear. The more 
she observed her husband's ways the better he ap- 
peared to her eyes, and the better he appeared to 
her eyes the less she felt that she could really love 
him. His physical shortcomings appeared to grow 
in proportion to his moral superiority. And the 
child was so marvellously like him that Bridget soon 
began to get afraid of it also. The keen eyes of the 
little fellow seemed to penetrate her soul, as his 
father's did, and detect with pity every weakness 
there. Oh, how Bridget Markey longed for either to 
do something wrong, that she might not be for ever 
suffocated with the weight of their superiority ! 

Her ponderous admirer often visited them in 
friendly fashion, and the Bocca welcomed him with 
native geniality. Once, however, when David ven- 
tured to express in words his admiration of Mrs. 
Markey's figure, the husband shot such a glance of 
concentrated fury at the big farmer as caused the 
woman's heart to tremble. The poor, soft booby 
maundered on, talking in his loud head-voice, and 
looking round him slowly out of eyes observing 
nothing. He seemed such a defenceless mountain of 
humanity beside her diamond-eyed husband that the 
heart of Bridget melted into pity for him ; and all 
the world knows what pity is akin to. 

A year had almost sped. Markey had taken a 
contract to drain a swampy piece of land on the other 
side of the Lough, at which he was earning good 
wages, and decided not to cross the sea that year to 
help in reaping England's golden harvest. Bridget 
felt relieved by this decision. She dreaded to think 
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of what might happen if he went away, but she 
wanted both the candour and the courage to speak 
freely to her husband. If people only knew the 
advantages of openness, how much less trouble there 
would be. 

The Bocca crossed the Lough morning and evening 
in a boat which he had borrowed for the purpose, 
and sometimes his wife and child came down to the 
shore to meet him on his return. Knowing nothing 
of this arrangement, David Mitchell followed Bridget's 
steps one evening. 

The Bocca's boat had put off from the farther side 
on one of these occasions, when a sudden squall 
swept down from the mountain and caught it. Half 
the passage had been made before the danger showed 
itself, and Markey rowed with might and main. The 
tiny craft tossed helplessly amid the awakened fury 
of the waters. The rower, whose strength lay chiefly 
in his arms, struggled bravely with the angry elements 
— so bravely, indeed, that he had arrived within a 
gunshot of the shore, when a fierce gust struck the 
boat, which swung sideways round against the down- 
pour of a w^ve, and suddenly capsized. Bridget 
Markey gave a scream of terror, then a cry of relief. 
David Mitchell had come up behind her at the 
moment, and, placing his arm round her, led her back 
a pace or two for safety. From the crest of an angry 
billow Bocca saw the sight, and, raising up an arm, 
shouted furiously. The next instant Mitchell had 
divested himself of coat and boots, and dashed fear- 
lessly towards the drowning man. How grateful 
Bridget felt at the moment! David was a noted 
swimmer, and had saved a life when quite a boy. He 
would save her husband now, and all cruel jealousy 
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and suspicion would be at an end for ever. On and 
on the big, kind fellow ventured. Now one figure 
could be seen, and now the other. Now both were 
close together, and — Heaven be praised ! — the larger 
man grasped the smaller, and Bridget fell upon her 
knees, and screamed a prayer of thankfulness. But 
when she rose no human freight was visible on the 
ruffled surface of the water, the gale had swept itself 
far out to sea ; and, later, as the fisher folk drew two 
dead bodies on to land, they noticed that the claw- 
like fingers of the smaller corpse were sunk into the 
windpipe of the larger, whose tongue and eyes pro- 
truded horribly. 
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" OCH ! she's bravely, Mickel — bravely, if the Lord 
spares her," Larry Hanlon answered to his friend, 
Michael Duffy, as the latter volunteered assistance to 
drive the new purchase up the lane home from the 
fair of Crossmaglen. 

" Troth, she is ! — a fine figure of a cow all out ; an' 
as you say, sure, if she's lucky, Larry, it's everythin'." 

" That's it, avick ! " Larry continued, in the mildly 
deprecatory tone of a man who considered he had 
got a safe bargain. " She'll give us a dhrop o' milk, 
plaze God, till our own comes roun', an' thin, maybe, 
we could put a bit o' beef on her bones and send her 
across to England." 

" She's a mountainy," Michael critically observed, 
turning his head on one side the better to observe the 
animal. ** She'll be hard to fatten." 

"Well, she is — she is," Larry acquiesced slowly; 
" but she's big, Mickel." 

This assertion Michael saw no reason to dispute, 
and — to change the subject from the personal charac- 
teristics of the cow, which he rather feared to discuss 
in the presence of Mrs. Hanlon, the purchaser's wife, 
who was approaching them from her own door — he 
asked his friend where he meant to put the animal. 

" By gob ! I never thought where I'd put her at all, 

at all. There's not a taste o' room in the cowshed 

wid the rest o' the cattle, an' I can't keep her out 

162 
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these frosty nights thafs coiriin' on. But here's 
Biddy, an' I'll back her for some scheme or another." 

Biddy was Larry's better half; indeed, she might, 
without any great stretch of imagination, be called 
his three-quarters. She was a tall, raw-boned woman, 
of a remarkably yellow complexion, and addicted to 
much declamation. Still, as her husband used to say 
— and who had a better right to know ? — her bark 
was worse than her bite. This was fortunate, for her 
bark was very bad indeed. She had, however, one 
chink in her armour — an aversion to going to either 
fair or market ; and Hanlon took advantage of this 
little weakness to hold his own pretty well on the 
question of sales and purchases. I daresay the Duke 
of Wellington had some particle of cowardice some- 
where in him, which some of his subordinates dis- 
covered to their own advantage. Larry's wife was 
the iron warrior of her domestic circle. 

Still, Mrs. Hanlon reserved to herself the right of 
criticising any purchased article or animal, although 
she rarely cavilled at the price. It was, therefore, 
not without a little trepidation that Larry waited for 
his wife's opinion on the cow. His friend stood by 
in silence. Michael was a very good man, but he was 
one of that numerous class — to which the present 
writer confesses he himself belongs — who are bravest 
at a reasonable distance from the scene of action. 
Michael praised the cow immoderately coming up 
the lane, but he was no such fool as to unmask his 
forces to the sweeping artillery of Mrs. Biddy, till he 
knew in what direction these same guns were pointed. 

"She's a good figure of a cow," Mrs. Hanlon 
murmured, walking all round the animal ; " an' quiet, 
too," she added, scratching her between the horns. 
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" Wasn't thim my very words ? " Michael gleefully 
appealed to Hanlon. " * That's just Biddy's cut of a 
cow,* says I — *a fine figure, wid plenty o' bone an* 
horn, an' no nonsense about her.' Didn't I ? " 

"'Deed ye did that," Larry responded. "But 
where'U we put her, Biddy ? " he went on. " The 
other cattle id make sthrange wid her, even if there 
^^ as room among thim." 

" Agh ! " Biddy answered in disgust, throwing out 
one arm like a railway signal. " Min have no more 
heads on thim nor a bunch o' sally wattles ! Come 
along ! We'll put her in the castle, to be sure." 

" The Lord betune us an' harm, Biddy, no ! " Larry- 
exclaimed, in utter astonishment, forgetting that his 
wife's decrees were more immutable than the pro- 
verbial legislation of the Medes and the Persians. 

" Why not ? " Biddy demanded, stopping short ; 
and the cow — which seemed to have taken naturally 
to her mistress from a general sense of boniness — or, 
as Michael Duffy called it, " figure," common between 
them — stopped also. " I axed ye, Larry Hanlon, 
why not ? " 

Larry, whose mental barometer always ran down 
to "stormy" when his wife called him by his full 
name, stammered out : 

"Why — I thought — maybe — Biddy, dear — that it 
widn't be just right. Maybe the * good people ' — 
God save us — widn't like it. Sure, ye know the 
castle's on their walk, an' that they built it thimselves, 
all in one night, an' we never put any livin' thing into 
it afore, barrin' turf" 

In truth, this was an objection so serious that had 
it only first entered into Biddy's own mind she would 
no more have thought of putting the cow into the 
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castle than she would of putting her in her own 
"bedroom parlour." But the good woman was 
committed to the measure, and, right, or wrong, she 
had a soul beyond surrender. She was also skilful in 
defence. 

" An' that's all my thanks ! " she grumbled, in a 
strangely mingled tone of pathos and complaint ; 
" afther me turnin' every sod of turf out of id wid my 
own two blessed hands, like a black slave" — she 
should have said a yellow one — " you come home an' 
tell me when you're full of whisky" — he was quite 
sober — " about fairies, and castles, an' the Lord 
knows what, as if" — and here she gathered strength 
to crush him — " as if I didn't know myself ten times 
more about sich things than you or one belongin' to 
you, an' the charm in my own family, that my cousin. 
Jemmy Mulroy, promises to lave me on his dyin' day, 
glory be to God ! " 

The good lady walked off, leaving her husband 
utterly routed — the cow, with that unfailing instinct 
which tells the lower animals their real master, follow- 
ing behind her. 

Castleshanaghas, or, as it was more popularly called, 
Fairy Castle, was a small ivy-covered ruin, standing 
on the verge of Hanlon's farmyard. Two of its sides 
had disappeared half-way down, but at the angle of 
the remaining sides there stood a substantial round 
turret of considerable height, with a circular apart- 
ment, of about ten feet in diameter, at the top, to be 
reached by a stone staircase winding in the interior 
from the base. The first floor, which was the only 
one remaining, was composed of a solid arch of 
masonry, so that the basement, in which Mrs. Hanlon 
had decided to locate the new cow, and from which 
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the staircase wound, was an arched compartment of 
the entire length and breadth of the tower. The ruin, 
largely overrun by ivy, in which countless sparrows 
had taken up their abode, might have been picturesque 
but for the somewhat shabby farmyard surroundings 
with which Time, that old satirist, had mocked it. 
Learned antiquarians who had seen it said that the 
men who had built it had copied from the Spaniards. 
This decision seemed profane and wicked to the local 
faith, which held that the structure was erected in a 
single night by fairies wherein to celebrate the nuptial 
festivities of their youthful king and queen. The an- 
tiquarian idea was therefore rejected by the neighbour- 
hood with all the scorn which such an unromantic 
story of the castle's origin deserved. " As if a pair o' 
bald-headed ould blades, wid their books an' maps an' 
goggles, could tell more about it in a quarther of an 
hour nor dacent, sinsible Christians, wid charms in 
their families, who wor lookin' at it all their lives, an' 
could see the very road the fairies thravelled every 
blessed day they riz ! " By which description there is 
ample reason to suppose that Mrs. Hanlon meant herself. 
It was not without grave misgivings that she led 
the way to the fairy castle. But what would you 
have a woman do ? Her character for consistency — 
or, what was much the same, for obstinacy — was at 
stake ; and, as she flung out all the turf in the touch- 
ing manner she had described, in order to make room 
for the cow, in the cow should go. Besides, the de- 
secration of the fairy boudoir, if there were a desecra- 
tion in the transaction, was clearly at her husband's 
door, not at hers, for he was the first to drag fairies 
into the matter. Clearly Mrs. Hanlon was in the 
right anyhow. 
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Into the castle, therefore, the cow was inducted.' 
She was Uttered, fed, watered, and milked — and a 
good yield of milk she gave, too, it was remarked. 
Then some hay was left her for consumption during 
the night, and, to make all safe, a chain and padlock 
was fastened on the outside of the door — the only 
modem portion of the structure — and carefully locked 
by Biddy's own hand. 

Mrs. Hanlon was not a person disposed to let her 
bone go with the dog, or her cow with the fairies, 
without a struggle ; so, after she had put all the 
children to bed, and before she herself retired, she 
stole out and listened cautiously at the castle door. 
The cow was all right, and could be distinctly heard 
grinding away at her hay. The good woman made a 
sacred sign at the door and withdrew. 

But the new inhabitant being a cow of a capacious 
stomach — several capacious stomachs, I believe I 
should say — and of an energetic turn of mind on the 
question of supplies, no sooner had she devoured all 
the hay which had been set before her than she began 
to explore the premises for more. With this laudable 
intention she traversed round and round her domain, 
and when she stopped, rather disgusted with her fruit- 
less efforts, she found her nose at the bottom of the 
spiral staircase, up which she scented the fresh night 
air. She had been bred upon the mountains, and 
was accustomed from her infancy to poke her 
nose and force her body into all sorts of rocky 
nooks and crevices in search of food. There was 
no telling what undiscovered treasure lay above 
these steps. What loads of hay, what acres of 
scented meadow, what pits of succulent and luscious 
turnips might not lie beyond her and above her! 
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One trifling effort and the blissful El Dorado she had 
often dimly dreamt of on her sunny mountain-sides in 
happy calfhood might be her own. Talk not of Jack 
and his Beanstalk as peculiar only to the human 
tribe. Nature prompting for supplies is the real 
parent of romance. The cow began to ascend. No 
doubt, when she got some way up, " hopes and fears 
that kindle hope " must have crossed and recrossed the 
tablets of her brain. But there was no retreat. She 
could not descend backwards, and she could not turn 
around. There was clearly nothing for it but to push 
on. 

The time and toil it must have cost this Christopher 
Columbus of the cowshed to reach the New World 
she was searching for, human ingenuity can never 
reckon. The Turret Chamber, somehow, and in some 
time before morning, she, however, reached, where, 
probably exhausted with her ascent, she lay down to 
rest. The descent the poor beast was never destined 
to accomplish. 

Mrs. Hanlon, who was about betimes in the morn- 
ing, hastened to inspect the new purchase. She un- 
locked the castle door and walked in, at first step 
incredulous of the evidence of her eyesight, and then 
in blank amazement She rushed back wildly to the 
dwelling-house, and, in an agitated voice, accosted her 
husband, who was in the act of dressing : 

" Come out o' that, I say ! But it's you that's long 
in decoratin* yourself! An', sure, the bed might be 
stole from anondher us afore you'd miss it if ye hadn't 
me to look afther ye. Here's a nice affair ! The new 
cow stole out o' the stable from us, an' you takin' it 
as quiet as if nothin' happened. D'ye hear me, I say ? 
The new cow's stole out o' the stable ! " 
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" Is id out o' the castle, Biddy ? '' Larry inquired 
from the bedroom. 

" Ay, out o' the castle, if ye like that betther, 
though it's all the one to me it seems whin she is 
gone, castle or no castle," Biddy retorted. 

*• Are ye sure ye looked all roun' inside, Biddy ? " 
the husband interrogated, still unseen. 

" Sure ? Musha, that's a nice thing to ax me, as if 
I was an omadhawn, instead o' yer own born wife on 
the flure wid ye. I tell ye she's not in id. I took the 
key an' opened the door myself." 

** An' did they break the lock, or dhraw the staple, 
or what.^" Larry inquired, making his appearance 
with only one stocking on. 

" The not a break or breck was on it," Biddy 
answered, as though the question was irrelevant. 
" What wid it be bruck for ? Wasn't it myself that 
locked it last night, an' myself that opened it this 
mornin' ? But the divil resave the cow (God pardon 
me!) was inside!" 

" Aw ! Biddy, jewel, it's not good she was ! " Hanlon 
cried, staggered at the suspicion which began to cross 
him. 

" Sure we hadn't time to tell whether she was good, 
bad, or middlin'," Mrs. Hanlon answered, purposely 
misunderstanding him ; " an' if she was the worst cow 
that ever gev the makin's of a churnin', you're not 
goin' to let her wid the robbers that way — the vaga- 
bones ! " 

" Biddy, Biddy, mind what y'are sayin' ! " Larry 
murmured mysteriously. " She wasn't good to meddle 
wid, I mane ; an' it's the fairies has her this minute, or 
I'm much mistaken. Don't you say the doore was 
locked, a-hagur ? " 
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The impossibility of abstracting the cow through 
the keyhole now presented itself to the excited house- 
wife for the first time, and as locks were regarded 
with unbounded confidence in that primitive r^ion — 
the idea of a duplicate key never once entered the 
imagination of the worthy couple. 

Here was a new and far more serious view of things. 
Had she, the prudent, pious Mrs. Hanlon, who had a 
charm in her own family, been guilty of the iniquity 
of advising — nay, commanding — that an insult should 
be offered to the most vindictive portion of the in- 
visible creation ? For several moments she was 
stricken dumb. But Biddy Hanlon was not the 
woman to remain long undecided. 

" Look about ye, Larry," she said, still taking the 
initiative ; " maybe they left her down at O'Flynn's 
fort, the way they did Jenny Gallagher's baby, the 
great God presarve us ! " and the good dame reverently 
raised her hands and eyes and performed a devout 
curtsey. 

" Oh ! throth I'll look all round the whole place 
afore I rise any rout at all about her," Larry remarked, 
with a slight savour of the matter-of-fact about him. 
" Maybe she got out some way." 

They searched the farmyard and buildings, up and 
down and in and out ; they searched the fields, the 
fairy fort, highways and byways all the country 
around, and all without success, because they never 
thought of searching at the top of the castle. 

Then they sent for Jemmy Mulroy,the cow-charmer. 

Jemmy could charm back the milk to a cow that 
had lost it Where was the wonder, then, if he could 
charm back a cow to her byre ? And if he sometimes 
failed to restore the missing commodity to its rightful 
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owner, he never failed to tell him who it was that had 
it, which was the next best thing and a comfort in 
itself, as the crime was certain to be laid upon the 
shoulders of someone with whom the loser was only 
on indifferent terms. So that if Jemmy could not 
quite recover the cow for his cousins, there was no 
doubt, judging by analogy, that he could tell them 
where on earth she was gone to. As each successive 
natural effort to trace the missing animal began and 
ended in failure, the Hanlons' faith in the strength of 
Jemmy's magic increased. 

The first and most essential requisite for a success- 
ful issue of the necromancer's undertaking was a bottle 
of whisky. Precluded by the stem discipline of his 
avocation from demanding it, the operator usually 
resorted to the diplomatic intervention of a pocket 
corkscrew, which he produced in the presence of the 
uninitiated employer of his potent charms with the 
suggestive side observation : " You'll be wanted bine- 
by whin the bottle comes." This never failed to 
illuminate the dullest intellect, and was, besides, pro- 
ductive of a vague feeling of the presence of mysterious 
and unlimited mechanical appliances, such articles of 
personal adornment as corkscrews being rarely seen 
in those days. 

Jemmy soon responded to the summons. He was a 
little, round-shouldered old man, dressed in corduroy 
breeches, blue stockings, and faded red waistcoat, and 
a light-grey frieze coat of the swallow-tail denomina- 
tion. His hat was just beginning to show signs of 
settling down in life, and, to finish all, he carried one 
of the crookedest walking-sticks that ever made a 
tortuous passage from a man's hand to the earth. 

On the present occasion Jemmy's corkscrew, having 
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only the ordinary duties of its kind to accomplish, 
was closed with great solemnity and restored to its 
resting-place. Jemmy then filled a glass of whisky 
for himself, and drank it off without further ceremony. 
After this he filled and handed a glass each to Larry 
and his wife, ungallantly leaving the lady for last. 
Then he lightly put back the cork, and placed the 
bottle on the hob beside the fire for his own exclusive 
sustainment during the performance of his mystic 
operations. 

Although Mrs. Hanlon was not suflSciently inured 
to ardent spirits to dispose of her portion without the 
invocation of a few tears, she struggled bravely with 
the task, lest any womanly reluctance on her part to 
comply with her cousin's ritual might hinder the 
eflScacy of his charms. After this preliminary it was 
necessary to visit the scene of the abduction, where 
Jemmy wisely shook his head and held his tongue. 
On returning to the kitchen, he ordered three bottles 
to be filled with salt and water, and ranged beside 
the other bottle already on the hob. The children 
were turned out of the house, and Biddy and Larry 
also withdrew, leaving the charmer alone. 

In about half-an-hour the good housewife, whose 
impatient curiosity had grown the better of her super- 
stition, stole softly back, and peeped through the 
kitchen window. She could just see the skirts of 
Jemmy's coat round the edge of a short wall which 
screened the fire-place from the open door. He was 
holding a low conversation with the bottles, and she 
withdrew in awe. But the window had a marvellous 
attraction. Surely there could be no great harm in a 
respectful peep by one who might herself some day 
be initiated into the complete performance. Mrs. 
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Hanlon again reached the window. This time Jemmy 
spoke an intelligible tongue. His words were ad- 
dressed to the housedog, which had remained indoors, 
and gave him some annoyance by crawling under- 
neath his legs, and to the cat, whose luxurious in- 
stincts lured her to the pillowing roundness of the 
necromancer's shoulders, where pussy had established 
herself with such a general sense of comfort that she 
could only adequately express her feelings by softly 
bursting into song. Mrs. Hanlon, whose commend- 
able desire to behold as much as possible had impelled 
her to squeeze her countenance into one corner of the 
window, saw, and amazement filled her. Still, she 
failed to discover any connection between this animal 
intrusiveness and the words which followed : 

" Yez are over me an' yez are ondher me an' yez are 
all roun' me!" Jemmy helplessly exclaimed. "But 
sorra bit I'd mind yez, only I can't stand flays ! " 

Mrs. Hanlon's nose was becoming flat and bloodless, 
and her breath had dimmed the glass out of all trans- 
parency, but if Peeping Tom himself, and the whole 
half-dozen wives of Blue Beard were tugging with a 
warning at her elbow, the good lady would not have 
found it in her to desert her post of observation. 

" He is fightin' thim ! He is fightin' thim ! " she 
thought. " Law ! how I'd like to see thim ! " 

At that moment the cow upon the top of the castle 
lifted up her voice and bawled. 

** By the powers o' war ! " she exclaimed, " they're 
in the air over us, an' the cow in the middle o' thim ! 
No wondher Jemmy said they wor over him an' 
ondher him an' all round him 1 " 

" Moo-00-ooh ! " bellowed the cow, hungry, upon 
her lofty eminence. 
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" Where, in the name o' gracious, is she ? Is it up 
the chimbley, Biddy, dear ? " Larry asked, rushing up 
with the children all after him. 

"Whist, I tell ye!*' Biddy answered. "She's 
among the fairies, an' Jemmy's on their thrack, magJia 
bragh I '* 

" The Lord presarve us all this blessed day ! " 
Larry devoutly ejaculated. " Jemmy is the hayro o' 
the world ! " 

Again the cow's plaintive low burst above them, 
and one of the quick-eyed urchins discerned drimtniiis 
face and horns protruding through the turret battle- 
ments. 

" Look, daddy, look ! *' the child cried ; " she's above 
on the top o* the castle ! " 

" Musha, more power to yer elbow. Jemmy, jewel ! 
but it's yerself that done it about right this time, 
anyway ! " Larry roared out, losing all self-control as 
he danced about in delight and wonder on beholding 
his lost animal's ruby visage high up among the ivy. 

"What's this noise for?" Jemmy Mulroy asked 
indignantly, coming to the door. 

"The cow ! the cow ! ye brought her back to us ! " 
Larry made answer. " She's down as far as the top 
o' the castle ! Give thim launah wallahy my bouckal^ 
now you're at it, an' ye'U have her on the ground in 
less than no time ! " 

Jemmy, whose belief in his own success in the 
present instance was of the vaguest, and whose sight 
did not enable him to perceive the visible portion of 
the beast upon the turret, said, with an eye to 
ultimate failure: 

" Yiz spoilt the charm on me ! I just had her by 
the horn the very time yiz bawled out an' stopped me." 
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Mrs. Hanlon, who had remained silent since she 
left the window, wrapped in admiration as she was, 
here turned a look upon her husband which had made 
him wish not that he had not been born, but that he 
had been born dumb. 

" No, Jemmy, no ! " he answered eagerly. " Sure 
ye have her anyway ; and if ye can't finish the job 
all out, maybe we can manage to get her down 
ourselves." 

** Let me see the crather anyway," Jemmy said, 
curious to unsolve the riddle of the cow's peculiar 
eminence. 

Together they all entered the enchanted castle and 
ascended to the turret-chamber. On the steps un- 
mistakable traces of the cow's progress that way 
remained visible to all Not, however, to Mrs. 
Hanlon. 

" Begorra ! it's climbed up the steps she did ! " 
Larry exclaimed, brightening. 

His wife again turned upon him the look already 
mentioned, and the little flickering light upon his 
countenance was made ghastly in its glare. 

" If she got up thim steps be herself, Larry Hanlon, 
why doesn't she get down thim be herself? " 

To this poser Larry helplessly replied that maybe 
she wasn't able. 

" Thin, thank God, good man, that ye have thim 
belonging to your wife that's able," she retorted. 

Jemmy wisely held his peace. Such materialistic 
suggestions were beneath his notice. Silently he 
ascended to the cow's apartment, silently he looked 
all round it, and silently he descended to the earth — 
Mrs. Hanlon and her husband respectfully following 
his footsteps. Thus they returned to the dwelling- 
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house, where the charmer took up his whisky bottle, 
filled for himself, and partook thereof Then he took 
the three other bottles containing the salt and water 
severally, laid them on the kitchen table and broke 
silence. 

" To-night," he said, " when the clock strikes twelve, 
tie a knot on the cow's tail and give her one of these. 
The second one ye'U have to give her when the cock 
crows once in the mornin', and the third ye must take 
and bury in the garden to-morrow. On the third day 
from now, if yez haven't got her on the groun', yez 
may make up yer minds to fatten her where she is, 
for if the fairies milks her three times more she'll 
never ate green grass on this earth. What's done 
can't be ondone, an' I won't blame anyone; but if 
yez hadn't inthrupted me at the minute yez did, it's 
not where she is the cow id be now." 

With which grave reproof of curiosity and levity 
Jemmy sorrowfully filled out the last drop of whisky 
in the bottle, drank it, took the fee which Mrs. 
Hanlon had silently laid upon the table, and departed. 

The charmer's instructions were carefully complied 
with as far as was possible, Larry and his friend 
Duffy braving all the fairy terrors of the castle and 
remaining up all night for the purpose. Just on the 
stroke of twelve, the knot was gravely tied upon 
the cow's tail, and the first bottle poured down her 
throat, not without protest on behalf of the recipient 
Anxiously, with strained ears and backs creeping with 
affright, the two friends waited for the cockcrow. 
The caution Biddy gave them not to sleep was super- 
fluous. Their nerves were too much tried for slumber. 
Once or twice Larry started up, thinking he had heard 
the signal he was waiting for. It was only a trick of 
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his imagination. Then he would sit down again and 
listen to the blood coursing through his ears, which 
he doubted not was the echo of the fairies' feet, and 
to the cow contentedly grinding her hay. Duffy 
seemed less communicative than the cow. 

At last, clear, long, and shrill, " the harbinger of 
early mom" gave them warning. The two men 
started to their feet, Larry holding the bottle in his 
hand. But before they had time to lay a hand upon 
the patient's or rather victim's horn, the cock crew a 
second time, and to this they attributed the subsequent 
failure. Down the cow's throat, however, the fluid 
was destined to go, the friends cunningly pledging 
themselves to keep the mishap from Mrs. Hanlon, 
which they did for three months at least. They felt 
that having a second time missed success by a hair's 
breadth, even Jemmy Mulroy was now powerless to 
charm the cow to earth, "charmed he never so wisely." 
So they took his hint and fattened her where she 
was. 

It was a tragic termination to an aspiring and 
eventful career. A temporary roof of sticks and 
straw was laid across the turret battlement A tem- 
porary manger was erected underneath. Then up 
the weary steps went day by day, supplies of hay, 
and straw, and oilcake, and cabbage, and turnips, and 
water, and bucketsful of white mealy drink, hot and 
steaming, of all which the unsuspecting prisoner 
freely, and even ravenously partook, and from which 
she apparently derived large internal comfort. But 
her high mountain birth and breeding precluded her 
from much obesity, and it was supposed that the 
fairies must continue milking her; for, though she 
devoured twice the quantity of food of any stalled ox 

M 
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in the barony, the resultant accumulation of beef was 
no more than half. Michael Duffy said it was the 
keen air so far up that did it One day the usual 
supply of edibles did not go up the winding staircase. 
The butcher man went instead, followed by an at- 
tendant, bearing the peculiar arms of his craft. 

I will draw a veil over what ensued. 

Whether it is that fairy money, or money derived 
from sources over which fairies may have had control, 
has a way of multiplying of its own. Jemmy Mulroy 
could no doubt tell, but I cannot Anyhow, it was 
lucky money that Larry received from the butcher 
for this cow. Not liking to buy anything with it, lest 
there might be further trouble, Larry put the price of 
the cow in bank. It was the first money he had ever 
put away in such a manner, but once the custom was 
begun he rapidly developed a taste for calling at the 
bank, till at last he became a well-known figure at its 
broad counter on a fair or market day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanlon are now people of importance. 
They ride their own jaunting car, and have a son a 
student in Maynooth. But with all Biddy's worldly 
success, she suffered a keen disappointment when, 
after the death of Jemmy Mulroy, she discovered that 
he had " left " his charm to a more distant relative, 
who happened to possess the advantage of knowing 
Irish, in which language alone it could be transmitted. 
Nevertheless, her pride is consoled by proclaiming 
whenever an opportunity arises that there is still a 
charm in her family, and the young fellows round 
about, when they look into her daughter's bright 
eyes and remember the fortune waiting for her in the 
bank, never think for a moment of disputing the 
assertion. 



THE END OF THE FACTION FIGHT. 

It is not recorded that their antediluvian ancestors 

fought against one another ; but it is probable they 

did so, for no one can conceive a Mannigan and an 

O'Carragher existing for any lengthened period on 

the same planet without coming to blows. Certain it 

is that they were in a state of continual warfare down 

from the earliest dawn of local history, somewhere 

about the beginning of the century, when a Mannigan 

killed an O'Carragher for stating that the sole of a 

Mannigan's foot was not "the lowest thing about 

him." It was vain that peacemakers pointed out this 

was not a deadly insult. One declined to show the 

white flag, or feather, of an explanation, and the other 

declined to accept it before it could be offered. A 

" clout " of a cudgel one night after a fair cleared the 

air a bit When the offending O. was dead, another 

O. condescended to explain that what had been meant 

was that none of the Ms. ever was so poor as to be 

obliged to go barefooted. The rival factions then 

shook hands above the fallen warrior, and the funeral 

was the grandest ever witnessed in the Kingdom of 

Cooley. That they quarrelled and fought again on 

the road home was nothing more than natural. 

Politics were in an embryotic stage at that time 

and a people cannot be expected to live without 

amusements. 

So it continued to our own times. When one side 
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joined the Ribbon Society, the other forthwith gave 
its adhesion to the Bogmen. When the Mannigans 
set up a jaunting car, the O'Carragher family acquired 
a gig. Then the Os. took the lead by treating a 
deceased grandmother to a granite tombstone. They 
were speedily effaced by a large Celtic cross erected 
on the other side of the churchyard to commemorate 
retired Ms. When the new chapel was erected, the 
O'Carraghers purchased the first pew on the south 
aisle gallery. Of course, the opposite seat on the 
north fell to the share of the Mannigans. From these 
respective coigns of vantage the rival parties scowled 
across the sacred edifice at each other while they said 
their prayers on Sundays. It was really edifying to 
observe the serenity with which they heard the priest's 
denunciations of all who would not live peaceably 
with their fellow men. Each side was equally charmed 
with the luminous exposure of the other's sins, and 
each side was equally blind in applying the sermon 
to itself Failing to effect the least reconciliation by 
denunciations, Father Conway, the parish priest, had 
recourse to ridicule. He made light of the rivalry, 
called them Montagues and Capulets, and indulged in 
jokes at their expense. His jokes were retailed and 
relished, and his nicknames stuck. The parish was 
now divided between " Managrews " and " Catapults," 
to which the Italian names were softened down, but 
peace was as distant a divinity as ever. Indeed, the 
new titles seemed to give fresh vigour to the factions; 
and not only all the people, but even the clergy 
themselves, were at last apparently drawn into the 
contention. Without the least reason in the world 
for the assumption, the O'Carraghers fancied their 
P.P. favoured the side of the Mannigans, which 
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naturally led the former to seek all their spiritual 
consolation from the curate. 

" Poor man ! " remarked Mrs. Mannigan, " that 
curate's tumin* quite grey ! An', sure, it's no 
wondther, whin all the Catapults go to confession 
to him." 

The resources of the Church were not, however, 
quite exhausted. If she could not altogether conquer 
this contentious rivalry, she might perhaps direct it 
into some more useful channel. 

With this intention Father Conway pointed out to 
Mr. Mannigan how much their aisle of the chapel 
would be improved by the addition of a stained glass 
window. The window was in its place in three 
months. Naturally, the souls of the O'Carraghers 
stood as much in need of mediaeval splendour as 
those of their opponents, with the result that a some- 
what finer-coloured window, selected by the curate, 
was put in to match the first one. So successful was 
this new scheme that there is no telling to what pious 
lengths it might have led, for both families were 
fairly wealthy, had not the prudent parish priest 
gently stopped it. 

A few months later on a strange rumour ran 
through the parish, no less, indeed, than that Mr. 
Mannigan, chieftain of the " Managrews," was seen 
drinking at the fair of Camlagh with the O'Carragher, 
the head and front of all the " Catapults." No wonder 
old men wagged their chins and declared " the speret 
had gone out of the people intirely." After this 
what mattered all the female rivalry of bonnets, 
hoops, and early spring chickens. The age of chivalry 
was gone. The glory of the parish had departed for 
ever ! 
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Not content with this gross violation of the tradi- 
tional quarrel, Miles Mannigan went the length of 
nodding from his jaunting-car to Jeremiah O'Carragher 
in his gig the following Sunday as they drove off in 
opposite directions from the chapel gate ; and, what 
was stranger still, a week later Constantine, the son 
of Miles, smiled openly and raised his hat when he 
met Rosey, daughter of O'Carragher, on the road 
near Ballymullen. 

Of course such things could not occur without 
people wanting to find out the cause. This they 
soon discovered to be nothing less than that young 
Mannigan, who was lately engaged in reading law in 
Dublin, had devoted the long vacation to falling in 
love with the daughter of the enemy, and — to think 
of it ! — both fathers appeared inclined to favour the 
affair. Fortunately, in the opinion of the sticklers 
for family rights of inheritance, the respective 
mothers were not so complacent Mrs. Mannigan, 
in particular, was bitterly opposed to such an un- 
natural alliance. When reminded by her husband 
that she was on the point of marrying an O'Carragher 
herself when he stepped in to claim her, she replied, 
that was a totally different matter, as she was no 
Mannigan then. 

" The little red-faced minx ! What can you see in 
her. Con ? '* she demanded of her son. 

" Red-faced, mother ? Why, you can't know her 
at all when you say that." 

" Arrah I to be sure I know her ! Don't I see her 
every Sunday fornint me on the gallery ? Red face, 
red hair, an', God save us! red ribbons on a blue 
bonnet. But, I'm thankful to say, I was never near 
the thing or spoke to her in all my life." 
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" Rosey, dear, whatever put it in ye to take a fancy 
to that blue-nosed crayther o' the Mannigans ? The 
very sight o* him turns me agin my prayers," said 
Mrs. O'Carragher to her daughter, much about the 
same time. 

"Con's nose is quite aristocratic-lookin', mother,'* 
Rosey returned. 

" Aris-to-what ? " the mother retorted. " Heaven 
purtect us ! where are yer eyes at all, girl ? It's for 
all the world like an ould monkey's I seen in Dublin 
oncet in a cage, onlj\ it's longer — a dale longer, 
agrar 

Rosey smiled the pitying smile of superior intelli- 
gence. She was so fully convinced of her mother's 
error, there was no need of being angry. 

" He's a dear, clever, handsome fellow," she an- 
swered half abstractedly. 

" Cliver an' handsome aneagh I Why, you're worse 
nor your father! Whin I was a girl, I'd no more 
think o' lookin' at a skelp of a thing like him nor I 
wid of a fly. An' his eyes as green as grass, too ! 
Och ! I wondther ye don't creep all over whin ye 
think of him." 

" I thrill with pleasure, mother, when I think that 
he loves me." 

" Well, thrill away till you're tired of it. Naither 
you nor your father'll bring me round to consint, any- 
way." 

Whether from the opposition of the two mothers, or 
some other cause, the young people saw little of each 
other during the remainder of Con's vacation ; and 
when he went back to his studies in Dublin all talk 
of the proposed marriage dropped. Rosey moped a 
good deal after his departure, till the happy thought 
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occurred to her mother of sending the girl on a visit 
to some of her own relations in Meath, where there 
were fine young men in the family. 

At Christmas Mrs. Mannigan received a letter from 
her son saying that he was reading so hard he could 
not join the family circle for the festival, and inviting 
her up to town to spend a few days with him, as there 
was a room vacant at his lodgings. She replied that 
she could not think of leaving home at such a time of 
year. Another letter from Con, hinting at a certain 
weakness of his constitution, not to mention a secret 
feminine desire for gas-light and shop windows which 
Mrs. Mannigan could never wholly conquer, induced 
her to change her mind ; so that the closing days of 
the year found her whirling towards the city in the 
solemn dignity of a second-class smoking compart- 
ment, into which she persisted in forcing her way 
because her husband wanted to put her elsewhere. 

Con, radiant in the glow of health and smiles, met 
her at the railway station on her arrival ; and where 
is the mother who could chide a favourite son for the 
pleasing disappointment of looking better than she 
had expected ? Con called a cab, but nothing would 
induce Mrs. Mannigan to shut herself in from all 
human observation in that gloomy contrivance. A 
high " outsider," on to which the lady, with the help 
of two railway porters and her son, managed to climb, 
took its place ; and, as the couple drove off side by 
side, balancing the trunk and " jarvey " on the op- 
posite seat, the young man confided to her that it was 
not altogether the state of his health that induced him 
to remain in Dublin and to send for her. 

" Ah, Con, acushluy it's thim law books you're too 
hard upon, intirely." 
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Con admitted he was very severe upon the law 
books, but added there was just another little matter 
on his mind then. 

"Is it your Christmas *duty' you're thinkin' of, 
aroon ? " she inquired, solicitous for his spiritual wel- 
fare. 

"Well, not altogether that either," he replied, 
'* though, of course, I have been thinkin' of it, too. 
But — I may as well tell you straight at once — it's a 
young lady, mother." 

Mrs. Mannigan looked alarmed. 

" I didn't want to tell anyone in the world about it 
till you had seen her and gave us your consent," said 
the filial rogue. 

"An' she's not red, Con, dear, or any thin' that 
way ? " 

" Red ? Lord bless us, mother ! No." 

Mrs. Mannigan exhaled a thankful sigh. 

" An' what may the gtrsha's name be, Con ? " 

" Brown — Miss Isabella Brown." 

The relieved parent emitted' another breath of 
gratitude, so full as to assume material form in the 
shape of a small cloud upon the frosty air. 

" God prosper you, avick** she whispered, pressing 
his hand. " An' she's a Dubliner, I suppose ? " 

" Bred an' born, mother ; an' all belonging to her." 

" She'll be overconsated wid herself, maybe ? " Mrs. 
Mannigan continued, growing critical now that her 
first alarm was over. 

" She's as plain an' humble as yourself, mother 
dear," replied the lover. " I mean she's not upsettin' 
in her ways, and just as good as gold. You know she 
hasn't one belonging to her, only Mrs. Brown, the 
aunt she lives with. But wait till you see her, mother. 
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That's all. I'll not say one word more about her till 
you see her for yoursel£" 

Nevertheless^ the young man and his mother talked 
of nothing but Miss Brown for the rest of the journey, 
during their tea-dinner, and later on as they travelled 
in the tram to pay a formal visit to the young lady in 
question. 

Mrs. Mannigan was pleased to find her son's choice 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed, gentle creature, with only the 
faintest trace of colour on her cheeks and lips. She 
received the elder visitor with such becoming de- 
ference, and showed such unbounded devotion to the 
younger, that in less than half-an-hour she had won 
over Mrs. Mannigan completely to her side. Perhaps 
the anger this would cause a certain "red-faced 
hussy '* and her faction down at home may have had 
something to do with the good woman's decision. 
But, as Con's father afterwards remarked, " It's a 
folly to look a woman's motives in the mouth." Any- 
how, Mrs. Mannigan gave her consent and blessing to 
the proposed marriage, and, without the name of poor 
Rosey having been mentioned between her and her 
son, returned home to make the announcement with 
due solemnity that would upset all her husband's 
speculations. 

Miles received the information with more com- 
placency than might have been expected, even 
declaring his intention of going up to Dublin to hurry 
on the wedding; but Miles was always disappoint- 
ing. 

Strange to say, the O'Carragher and Father Conway 
were obliged to travel up to Dublin at the same time 
on an urgent matter of business. Mrs. Mannigan 
began to feel a bit uneasy. There was something 
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that she could not fathom in her husband's eyes as 
he smiled at her in taking his departure. 

In less than a week Mrs. Mannigan and Mrs. 
O'Carragher each received a copy of a Dublin paper 
in which was announced the marriage of Constantine 
Mannigan to Rose, only daughter of Jeremiah 
O'Carragher, Esquire. For the first time in their 
lives, both the mothers shared the same opinion. 
They declared the thing a stupid hoax. They were 
wrong. 

When the party arrived home next day, the bride- 
groom's mother put her arms about the bride and 
kissed her. 

"They wanted to fool me," she exclaimed, "but 
you're me own little Miss Brown after all — ye 
darlin' ! " 

" Rosey Mannigan's my name now, mother dear," 
she replied, returning the kiss. " I'm a deserter from 
the bad clan of the O'Carraghers." 

There was a scene after this announcement, only 
slightly mitigated by the presence of the parish 
priest. Even the mighty influence of the Church was 
powerless to protect Miles, upon whom the deceived 
lady looked as the principal offender. 

" Ye desaver o' the world ! " she cried, " I can for- 
give young people any folly, but an ould, grey-haired 
divil like you to inther into a conspiracy to desave 
your own born wife ! " 

Words failed her. She sat down clutching each 
elbow with the opposite hand, and rocked herself 
passionately from side to side. 

" The red-haired, red- faced thing ! " she murmured, 
" to practise sich a thrick ! " 

"Mother," said Con, placing a hand on each of 
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her shoulders, " you seen Rosey for yourself, and said 
she was all you could desire for me. Why allow her 
name — which she has given up for ever — to condemn 
her? As for the little deception, that was all my 
doing." 

" But she was as red as fire, Con. How did you 
manage to black her ? " 

"Why, mother, darlin', that was nothing but the 
reflection of the chapel window, and you never saw 
her anywhere else, you know. For the same reason 
Mrs. O'Carragher thought that I was blue." 

There was a smile on every face but Mrs. Manni- 
gan's. 

" I'm afraid," said Father Conway, " that we're 
all inclined to look at those we differ from through a 
coloured medium. But to you. Miles, more than to 
anyone, belongs the credit of taking the first step 
towards reconciliation. What put it in your head, 
man ? " 

" Throth it was your revirence yourself," Miles 
answered. 

" Which of my sermons was it moved you, Miles ? " 

" Savin' yer presence, ne'er a one at all. It was a 
joke you made that done it." 

" A joke ! " echoed the priest 

" Ay, a joke — divil a less ! " replied the farmer. 
" It was afther O'Carragher an* me put up thim 
headstones in the churchyard, ye said one day that 
you were goin' to raise a subscription to build a ten- 
foot wall between our two plots of buryin'-ground, as 
you didn't want to have a riot in the parish at the 
Gineral Resurrection. Well, Father, that set me 
a-thinkin', an' showed me how poor all our squabbles 
'id appear to us that day. An' whin God put it into 
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these young people's heads to fall in love wid one 
another, I seen the way to end our fightin', an* I 
didn't find the other side too hard to dale wid, 
aither." 

As Miles concluded, he took his wife's hand and 
placed it in that of her daughter-in-law. There were 
tears and kisses, and so the faction fight of generations 
ended. 



THE IRISH COLLEEN. 

She's the grace of all graces, 

The flower of all faces, 
The rose of all races from Cork to Cathay, 

And maybe beyant it, 

Where beauty transplanted 
To islands enchanted o'er spirits holds sway. 

Her eye, ever beaming, 

With laughter is streaming, 
Her teeth, pearls gleaming two rosebuds between. 

And her neck ! — ^ah, be aisy ! 

Twould dhrive a boy crazy. 
Who might by the way see an Irish colleen. 

She steps like a fawn on 

The dew at the dawnin', 
She glides o'er the lawn on the swallow's light wing. 

And the daisies beneath her 

Blush bright as they greet her, 
And the birds think her sweeter than cherries in 
Spring. 

Oh I her face is as fresh as 

The wild rose's blushes. 

Her laughter, the thrushes re-echo unseen. 

And the glance she sends through you 

Till death will undo you, 

For the fiiorVit to subdue you's an Irish colleen. 
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But, sure, the best part of her 

Still is the heart of her, 
Howe'er the art of her hides it from view, 

Soft as the plaintive dove, 

Pure as the saint above, 
Touched by no taint of love, tender and true. 

But, don't be alarmed, boys. 

Still to be charmed, boys. 
If duly stormed, boys, out on the green. 

When the dance headin' 

To " Haste to the weddin' " 
Some proud lad has led on an Irish colleen. 

Bad luck to the rogue, then. 

Who knows therum pogue^ then, 
And won't give his brogue then to render that same I 

May his lands all lie wasted. 

His lips die untasted, 
And the wrongs all his race did revert to his name ! 

While love, life, and leisure. 

Be his, without measure. 
Who makes her his treasure, his cushla and queen, 

For, since Mother Nature 

Designed the first fature. 
Her comliest crather's an Irish colleen. 

^ Kiss me. 



BRIDGET BRADY. 

A LOVE SONG. 

Oh, Bridget Brady's beautiful; her cheeks are like 

the rose ; 
In ringlets rare her raven hair ad own her shoulders 

flows; 
The light that lies within her eyes the heavens might 

emulate — 
Fm very fond of Bridget, but I think I'll marry Kate. 

Oh, Bridget, wise and beautiful, has wealth in plente- 
ous store, 

And fortune fine in calves and kine, and lovers, half- 
a-score ; 

Her faintest smile would saints beguile or sinners 
captivate — 

Oh, I think a dale of Bridget, but Til surely marry 
Kate. 

When Bridget takes her walks abroad the air is filled 

with song, 
And round, to greet her dancing feet, the bright 

young daisies throng. 
The rose and thyme their sweets combine her breath 

to imitate ; 

But they can't compare with Bridget, yet I'm going 

to marry Kate. 
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Oh, Bridget loves me deariy with a love beyond 

compare, 
And when we meet, her eyes entreat that I her love 

may share ; 
And as I gaze, with soul ^ablaze, I can't exaggerate 
The love I bear for Bridget, though Fm vowed to 

marry Kate. 

Now to let you know the raison why I cannot have 

my way, 
Nor bid my heart decide the part the lover must 

obey — 
The calves and kine of Kate are nine while Bridget 

owns but eight, 
So, with all my love for Bridget, Fm compelled to 

marry Kate. 
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MRS. GOOD'S DUCKLINGS. . 

The industry of Mrs. Nancy Good was something 
more than local gossip, its fame extended into the ad- 
joining parish, and rumour had it that her flocks of 
geese and chickens were the talk of people all the 
way to Carlingford. Nancy likewise reared the three 
finest sons you could meet with in a day's walk, yet, 
withal, she was as unassuming in her linen cap and 
blue cloth cloak walking to the chapel on a Sunday 
as Margit Brodigan, her neighbour, who had never yet 
succeeded in rearing anything worth mentioning. 
Indeed, the undistinguished Margit had the vanity to 
wear a bonnet, while Mrs. Good was content with 
keeping hers — a real yellow Tuscan trimmed with 
green ribbon — laid away in its bandbox on top of her 
four-poster bed except on Christmas Day or the special 
occasion of a neighbour's funeral. 

" It's ashamed of myself I'd be if I was her," Nancy 
would remark apropos of Margit's weakness. " An' she 
never able to bring up more nor three chickens to a 
settin', let alone gatherin' half a hundred of eggs for a 
market. Troth ! it 'id be fitther for her hatch a hin 
in it nor be always stickin' it a-top of her head — so it 
wid ! — God pardon me for sayin' it ! " 

After which Nancy would stalk past Margit with a 

jerky motion of her cloak to indicate contempt, and 

arrive an easy first at the chapel gate. 

But luck befell Margit's poultry one year through 
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nothing but her sheer neglect. A couple of her hens, 
taking their domestic affairs into their own claws, 
made nests for themselves in a clump of furze bushes, 
and, after a temporary retirement from the active 
cares of life, trooped, one sunny morning, into her 
kitchen with twelve and fourteen chicks respectively. 
Margit made a great hubbub over her good fortune. 
At first Nancy Good would not believe it. 

" Margit Brodigan, indeed, wid six-an'-twenty 
chickens at a time on the floore wid her ! Throth ! I 
don't credit it, Dan. There's not a word o' thruth in 
half the lies that people do be tellin'." 

But for all Nancy's would-be scepticism, she made 
an excuse of calling round to Brodigan's in pursuit of 
a stravaging gander — for she was far too industrious a 
woman to lose her time in idle gossiping — ^and saw the 
two extensive broods of chickens with her own thrifty 
eyes. Now, that a good-for-nothing, long-legged 
gawk like Margit should have such an unmerited 
stroke of luck was more than any hard-working woman 
could patiently endure. Not that Mrs. Good be- 
grudged anybody what God had sent them, however 
little they might be deserving of it Far from it ! 
But neither could she allow her own claim as the most 
successful chicken farmer in the parish to be acci- 
dentally imperilled. That same evening Barney Good, 
her youngest son, was sent on an excursion for the 
purchase of as many likely duck eggs as he could 
manage to secure. 

The fruit of this adventure, after a month's most 
anxious waiting, was not altogether as successful as 
had been desired. Out of the three dozen light-green 
eggs, and the use of three good hatching hens for the 
allotted time, only thirteen soft, canary-coloured 
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ducklings made their way into a bustling world. 
Nancy Good was not a woman to be trifled with. 
Oblivious of all parental claims, two of the foster 
mothers had their l^s tied together with a piece of 
string to curb their maternal instincts, and the third 
appointed to the charge of the entire flock. 

"Yes," responded Nancy to Margit's loud con- 
gratulations on beholding this addition to her neigh- 
bour's stock. " It's a very good clutch indeed. Every 
egg that I put down came out a bird. You see, Margit, 
it's not a bit of chance wid me. I have only my own 
two hands to thank for what I have." 

" If you can save thim from the rats, Nancy, you'll 
have a darlin' flock," Margit remarked. 

" Arrah ! why widn't I ? " retorted Mrs. Good. 
" It's only slantins like yerself, Margit, that lets the 
rats make off* wid them." 

*• Thrue for ye, ma'am. I never was the laist good 
at anything I put a hand to," was the simple-hearted 
Margit's answer. 

That night two of Mrs. Good's ducklings disap- 
peared, and after a diligent search the remains of one 
was found half-devoured behind a stone in the little 
shed where they were quartered. 

" I knew it ! " cried the worthy owner, big with ex 
post facto prophecy, " I knew as well as there was 
life in my body that something 'id be sure to happen 
afther that long-legged Margit Brodigan set her two 
blessed eyes on them. One 'id think," she cried, with 
growing indignation, " that there wasn't a man bein' 
within ten miles o' me. Can't ye borrow a rat- 
thrap somewhere, Jemmy, or manage to set a 
snare ? " 

" What's the use now, mother ? " answered the six- 
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feet length of a son, who wa» Nancy's eldest born. 
" Sure, that won't bring the crathers back to life.'^ 

" Tell me somethin' 'ill be news," Mrs. Good sar- 
castically retorted. " Yerself an' yer father hasn't as 
much gumption between yiz as 'id catch a mouse, let 
alone a rat Isn't there eleven more left, ye omad- 
hawn ?" 

'* The horse stood on one o' thim a while ago. I'm 
afraid it won't recover," Jemmy stolidly remarked. 

"God help me!" Mrs. Good pathetically sighed. 
" I'm nicely handled wid yiz all. Why didn't ye pick 
It up?" 

" I did my best, mother ; but I put my foot on 
another while I was runnin' to the rescue, an' I'm 
doubtful he'll be afther little use for growin' aither." 

Nancy suspended her task of poking in the rat- 
hole with a stick, and stared blankly at the speaker. 

" There's nine still left," said Jemmy sheepishly. 
" The rats might ate them, too." 

" They might if they're allowed — if ye don't kill 
thim all yerself," Jemmy's mother witheringly re- 
turned. " Oh, if I was only a man ! " 

" It's the Almighty's blessin' that she's not," the 
big son murmured. " If she was, begob, the world 
couldn't stand her ! " 

" What are ye grumblin' about ? Can't ye plat a 
piece o' horsehair for a snare, or something that'll 
catch the vermin ? " 

" It wouldn't be a taste o' use, mother. They'd cut 
it just like winkin'." 

" Well, thin, go an' get a rat-thrap somewhere." 

Jemmy, glad to escape, went off in search of the 
desired instrument, spending half the day in looking 
for it 
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He returned with a rusty article, and, after much 
elaborate preparation, the trap was flattened down 
in front of the rat hole to Mrs. Good's entire satis- 
faction. The foster mother and her brood were shut 
up in the shed, and the Goods retired to enjoy their 
supper. 

When the meal was over Nancy returned with a 
candle to see how things were getting on. The trap 
had indeed caught a victim, but it was one of Nanc/s 
remaining ducklings. 

For the next half-hour there was anything but 
calm in that excited household. Jemmy, as the 
chief offender, had the lion's share of Mrs. Good's 
invective. 

Not that her husband, Dan, was altogether over- 
looked. A lazy, good-for-nothing, drunken old re- 
probate were among the fancy epithets falling to him. 
An ignorant, murdering, nine-foot godtha^ who took 
after his father in every sinful way were the gems 
apportioned out to Jemmy. Over all the din and 
clatter only one thing rose distinct and undeniable. 
It was this : that Nancy Good was the only blameless 
member of an otherwise degenerate family. 

At length the trap was set once more, carefully 
fenced in with every available domestic article from 
the gridiron to the churn- dash, and peace again 
descended on the household of the Goods. 

In the morning four more of the ducklings were 
found to have been appropriated by the insatiable 
rodents, which had brazenly drawn one of their 
victims right across the trap set by Mrs. Good's own 
hands, and half-way down the hole without the least 
apparent inconvenience. 

Nancy Good was dumb with disappointment and 
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vexation. To add to her discomfiture, who should 
interrupt her at the time but Margit Brodigan, stop- 
ping to inquire how the little ducks were getting on. 
Before Nancy Good could frame a suitable reply 
Margit went on to announce that she wouldn't swop 
her own chickens for them. The foundlings, she de- 
clared, were growing up like little haystacks, and 
thirteen ducks, she had often heard her mother say, 
was a most unlucky number. 

Now, nothing could be further from the simple 
heart of Margit than to say a word that would give 
offence to anyone. Still more remote from her was a 
desire that evil should befall her neighbour's pro- 
perty. Her sympathies were as broad as the skies. 
She could shed tears on hearing of the death of 
people she had never known, and laugh at the an- 
nouncement of a wedding in a newspaper. But Mrs. 
Good was not at that precise moment in a state of 
mind to relish anybody's inquiries about her ducks, 
and, in truth, was not a little jealous of her neigh- 
bour's unexpected fortune in the matter of the 
chickens. She answered curtly that her brood was 
just as well as Margit wished them. 

"Glory!" Margit simply ejaculated, "it's yerself 
that ought to be the proud woman, ma'am." 

Nancy could not bear patiently this abys- 
mal innocence. She turned and abruptly walked 
away. 

Dan was seated by the kitchen fire engaged light- 
ing his pipe from a turf coal held in the tongs. That 
her husband could think of the enjoyment of tobacco 
under existing circumstances was a fresh provocation 
to the worthy Nancy. 

"So that's how you're takin' it," she indignantly 
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remarked. "Suckin' at your ould dudheen an' all 
my little ducks in the rat's stomachs." 

" An' what can I do, Nancy, jewel ? " Dan inquired 
softly. 

" Kill the bastes— what else ? — before they devour 
every duck I have." 

" I thought ye said they'd swallied- them all 
already ? " 

"Don't be vexin* me wid yer crooked talk, Dan 
Good. Ye know I never said sich nonsense — so you 
do 1 " 

" Mebby not," returned Dan, applying his pipe 
again to the coal. " It must be Jemmy said it" 

" Jemmy's just as bad as you. Yez have no more 
heads on yer showldhers nor a pair o' jackdaws — 
lavin' all the plannin' to be done by me." 

Dan put down the coal and smoked meditatively 
half-a-dozen puffs, with his chin resting on his hand. 

" Look here ! " he cried, drawing out his pipe and 
deliberately aiming an expectoration at a pebble on 
the floor, " why don't ye take the little crathers in at 
night ? Ye could keep them here snug an' handy in 
the corner." 

It was certainly a good idea, Nancy thought, but 
she was vexed with her husband for having first 
suggested it. 

"What wid 1 do wid thim in the house?" she 
demanded. 

" Bathe their feet wid hot wather an' put them into 
bed, for fear that they'd be afther catchin' cowld," he 
retorted, making for the door. 

Nancy Good thought upon the subject all the day. 
When evening came she carried out the plan, not, 
however, exactly as her husband said, which would 
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have been too slavish a submission on her part She 
put the four remaining ducklings, with the hen to sit 
upon them, underneath her own four-poster bed in the 
best room. 

Dan regretted through a wakeful night his most 
unlucky hint Every time that he was sinking into 
slumber his better-half would start up from his side 
and jump out on the floor to investigate the condition 
of her charge. As ill-luck would have it, on one of 
these occasions she landed on a duckling which had 
wandered from the parent wing, a misfortune which 
reduced the stock to three. It was the first one she 
had ended on her own account The misfortune 
almost drove the poor woman wild. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " she wailed, lifting up the 
victim, and groping for the matchbox. " What luck's 
over me at all ? " 

" It's your death o' cowld you'll be gettin' out there 
— that way ! " Dan remarked. 

" Ah ! much indeed anybody'd care," returned 
Nancy. " Did ye hear a scrape ? " 

" Sorra scrape ! Come in an' let me go to rest, I 
tell you, woman." 

But Mrs. Good was obstinate. She lit the candle, 
went upon her knees, and tried by blowing down its 
neck to bring back life to the little fluffy bird. She 
might as well have tried to animate the bed- 
post 

At length she got back into bed, shivering all over. 
Dan heaped the greater portion of the blankets 
upon her, and had soon the comfort of finding her sink 
into a heavy slumber. 

Presently he heard a squeak, a flutter of the hen, 
followed by a low trailing sound. There was no mis- 
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taking what was taking place. The rats were at their 
murderous work again. 

So heartily sick was Dan of the ducks by this time 
that he lay quite still, scarcely daring to breath lest 
he should wake his sleeping spouse, and have the old 
proceedings all over once more. 

'* Let them pull away," he thought " There won't 
be an hour's rest in the house till the little divils are 
every one done for." 

After which disloyal sentiment he fell into a happy 
dream. 

He had scarcely been asleep a minute, it seemed, 
when he was aroused by his wife, already up and 
dressed, shouting at the top of her voice and shaking 
him by the shoulder. 

" Get up," she cried, "this blessed minute ! D'ye 
want to lie in bed till the rats chaw the feet off you ? " 

"What's the matter wid my feet?" he grumbled 
drowsily. 

" Matther wid thim, indeed ! It's in their brogues 
they ought to be at this time o' day — that's what's the 
matther wid thim. D'ye know that all me ducks is 
gone but one weeny crowl, the little black one." 

" Oh, there's one left to give us throuble still," he 
said sulkily. " I was in hopes there was an ind to 
them all." 

" Get up ! " she continued, in an even louder key, 
" before I throw scaldin* water on ye." 

" I'll have a little rest while you boil the kettle," he 
returned. 

"That's nice talk to give me after me sittin' up all 
night to mind my little birds an' lose thim all the 
same, while you wor snorin' fit to lift the roof off. 
What's the use, I'd like to know, of me sthrivin' to 
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keep things together whin those that ought to help 
me lie in bed all day an' allow every hungry rat in 
the parish to come an' ait us out o' house an' home ? 
Dy'e hear that ? " 

Under such a torrent sleep was out of the question. 
Dan reluctantly arose, vowing vengeance on the rats, 
who were, no doubt, the cause of all the trouble. He 
would poison them before another day went by if it 
took a ton of powder to accomplish it, he solemnly 
declared. 

As Dan Good dressed himself, a brilliant thought 
occurred to him. He would smoke the vermin out 
instead, and so save time and money. He imparted 
this determination to the assembled household. Mrs. 
Good for once agreed with his proposal. 

" My father done it oncet," she solemnly asserted, 
"an' he was not a man to lose his time for no- 
thin'." 

" No," Dan acquiesced, " he liked to be twicet paid 
for anything he done." 

" That's neither here nor there," Nancy interposed. 
" He didn't sind his children impty-handed home to 
anyone. He gave ye half of all ye have in the bank 
to-day. Put that in your pipe and smoke it." 

Pursuing this line was clearly futile. Hastily 
finishing his breakfast, Dan directed his eldest son to 
fetch him round a bundle of straw he had already 
damped for his smoke-driving operation. He then 
proceeded to the scene of last night's tragedy, and, 
with the assistance of the others, pulled the bed into 
the middle of the room, after which he heaped some 
straw above the rat-hole, and placing a lighted coal 
underneath, awaited the result. Presently the house 
was so filled with smoke that Nancy hastily retreated 
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to the yard, followed by all the family, excepting Dan 
and Jemmy. 

"If the smoke goes into the rat-hole the same as 
to a body's eyes, there's not a rat in Ireland can stand 
it," said the son. 

" I'm afraid it's every place on earth it's goin' but 
where it ought," the father responded. " D'ye think 
there's anything better to make smoke nor wet 
sthraw ? " 

" It's purty fair, I'm thinkin'," Jemmy said, rubbing 
his eyes. " But there's half a bucket-full of tar out- 
side that's left since we wor blackenin' the gates." 

"It'll be me darlin'," Dan exclaimed. "Bring it 
here at oncet." 

The tar was brought and poured down by the side 
of the smouldering straw. Presently it caught the 
flame. 

" Whew ! " Dan coughed, his eyes almost starting 
from their sockets, as the pungent reeking cloud 
blotted out all objects near him. " Holy Jupither ! 
It's awful ! " 

"Oh, father, dear! It's dangerous!" Jemmy 
shouted. " The blaze is raichin' to the roof. Tare- 
an-ouns what are ye doin' at all, at all ? " 

" Never fear," returned Dan. " We'll have the divils 
out in no time." 

But here a scream from outside broke upon their 
ears announcing that the thatch roof of the house was 
in a blaze. 

Dan and his son stamped upon the flaming tar till 
their hands and faces were scorched. They might as 
well have attempted to suppress Mount Etna. In a 
moment they were forced to fly to save their lives. 

The screams of Nancy and her daughter soon 
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attracted the attention of the neighbours, all of whom 
came rushing to the fire. 

Margit Brodigan was among the first upon the 
scene. She shouted, ran, and carried water from the 
stream across the road with an energy surpassing 
that of two men. At such moments Margit's language 
was not selected with that circumspection necessary to 
secure its permanency in print Dick Finnegan, the 
local wit, declared he noticed one expression catch 
fire as it bounded from her lips. But that was an ex- 
aggeration no doubt. With all their efforts the flames 
were only subdued when the house was burned down. 

" Well," Dan said, as he eyed the smoking ruins, 
" the fire's gone agin us, boys, and, in troth, Tm only 
half sorry, for if 11 be sure to have roasted out the 
rats." 

As he spoke Margit shouted, "Look! Holy candles 
o' Jerusalem ! " And, in the sight of all, a rat darted 
from a pile of rubbish close at hand and carried off 
the last remaining duckling which was paddling in a 
pool of water that had flowed out from the ruins. 

Flesh and blood could not endure it. Dan seized 
a stone and hurled it after the offending rodent with 
such erring fury that the missile took poor Margit on 
the shins and brought her to the ground. 

" Never mind, Dan, dear," the kind creature mur- 
mured, making the strangest looking faces in endeav- 
ouring to hide her pain. " I widn't mind if both my 
shanks wor smashed to babbyrags if ye only had the 
luck to get a welt at that greedy little divil.*'. 

But the rat was safe, and the duckling gone beyond 
recall. 

In the afternoon when Mrs. Good was comfortably ( 
settled in the barn, which, by the way, was more 
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commodious than the original dwelling-house, Margit 
Brodigan arrived with half her brood of lucky 
chickens as a contribution to her neighbour in lieu of 
recent losses. The action touched the self-sufficient 
Mrs. Good so deeply that she shed tears. She 
struggled hard against her better feelings till the look 
of Margit overcame her. He would have been a 
brave person who made fun of Margit's bonnet in 
Mrs. Grood's hearing from that day forward. 

The Goods* present house is slated, and contains a 
staircase. Dan says the burning of the old house was 
a blessing, but he regrets to this day that the rat 
should have escaped him. He says he often won- 
dered since that he didn't burn down the barn too, he 
felt so angry at the time. 



THE BEGGARMAN. 

" God save all here ! " is the burly beggar's cry, 

And a jolly, jolly beggarman is he : 
There's a merry kind of twinkle in his bright, grey eye. 

Though his coat is nigh as patchy as can be. 
He has pockets for potatoes and for oaten meal and 
bread, 

He has pockets both before him and behind, 
He has prayers for all the living, he has prayers for 
all the dead, — 

Oh, the beggarman has prayers of every kind. 

The jolly, jolly beggarman. 
The worthy, sturdy beggarman, 
The council of the countryside, the friend of rich and 
poor. 

Whose benison's beatitude, 
Whose curse is long as latitude, 
The independent king of men who begs from door to 
door. 

In the farmer's chimney-corner the beggarman's a joy 
When the weary winter evenings gather in. 

And another kind of Homer tells another tale of Troy, 
Or unravels some entanglement of kin. 

And moved awhile to laughter, and moved awhile to 
tears, 

And moved awhile with open-mouthfed awe, 
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He holds enthralled his hearers with the lore of other 
years 
Till he seeks repose amid the golden straw. 

The jolly, jolly b^garman, 
The worthy, sturdy beggarman, 
The council of the countryside, the friend of rich and 
poor, 

Whose benison's beatitude. 
Whose curse is long as latitude, 
The independent king of men who begs from door to 
door. 

God bless the burly beggarman, and may he find a 
home 
'Mid our pleasant hills and valleys all his days ! 
Along our winding boreens may he never cease to 
roam. 
A monument of Ireland's kindly ways ! 
May his " God save " long be with us ! may his pockets 
still expand. 
While his tongue retails its antiquated lore, 
And may all who cheer his pathway with the bounteous 
open hand, 
Find a hundred-fold reward for evermore ! 

The jolly, jolly beggarman, 
The worthy, sturdy beggarman, 
The council of the countryside, the friend of rich and 
poor, 

Whose benison's beatitude, 
Whoise curse is long as latitude. 
The independent king of men who begs from door to 
door. 



Wooing by tHEFt. 

That " all is fair in love and business," if not exactly 
honoured as a maxim, is at least distinguished by a 
long-continued practice. Neal O'Mara, it is said, 
acted up to it in both transactions. But Neal's 
business is not at present our business ; and were it 
not for the necessity of illuminating his peculiar ways 
of wooing the matter need not have been mentioned 
at all. 

The Widow M*Murrough had a daughter and a 
farm of land. Both were nice — the girl infinitely the 
nicer, of course — and Neal wanted both. To want 
was the easiest thing in the world. To satisfy that 
want was quite another matter, when two ladies with 
tastes naturally different had to be pleased with one 
person ; and without pleasing both it will readily be 
seen that the farm and the young woman would not 
go together. As regards the daughter Mary's inclina- 
tion, Neal's mind was fairly well at rest ; as regards 
the mother's leaning, he was filled with very grave 
suspicion. And no wonder, when he knew his rival, 
Mat M*Carthy, was a man of so much better standing 
than himself, that he paid down seven-and-sixpence 
" dues " to the priest at Christmas and Easter, while 
Neal continued at the modest crown his father had 
contented himself with subscribing ever since the 
abolition of the collection in oats. This gave Mat 

occasion to assume superior airs in all parochial 
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business, and elevated him considerably in the eyes 
of the Widow M*Murrough, who was somewhat given 
to devotion. But Mary herself declared that she 
would rather have NeaPs little finger than the whole 
of Mat McCarthy's body — a disproportion largely 
augmented by the fact that Mat weighed eighteen 
stone. Was ever any girl in a Christian country 
forced to marry against her inclination for the paltry 
consideration of five shillings a year paid to some- 
body else by two instalments ? Certainly not ! And 
it would not happen now if Neal could prevent it. 

One of the ways in which the widow showed her 
preference for Mat was by insisting he should occupy 
the most comfortable seat at the fireside whenever 
the big man dropped in of an evening, while poor 
Neal was relegated to the cold corner. This distinc- 
tion became so marked that Neal's visits to the 
widow's hearth fell off considerably. For this he 
compensated himself by paying his respects to an old 
Kerry cow which Mary came to milk in the cowshed 
every winter evening. Of course the girl could do 
nothing less than speak civilly to a poor boy there 
seated desolately beside the manger. Indeed, it was 
much easier to speak kindly to him in the dim light, 
with nobody .to watch her blushes, than within, or 
before a flare of paraffin oil, or in the broad noon with 
every little creature staring, not to mention the eyes 
of people passing by the roadway. And so tenderly 
did she sometimes speak on these occasions that Neal 
grew to love the spot beyond any other place on 
earth, and the Kerry cow and he struck up so sincere 
a friendship during one short season that Mary began 
to doubt whether the beast would allow herself to be 
milked at all if Neal O'Mara were not there to stroke 
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her forehead. When Neal discovered this, could he 
absent himself for any cause whatever ? 

" She's as sinsible as a Christian," Neal remarked, 
stroking the cow between the horns, while Mary sat, 
a few feet away, busy on her little stool. 

" An' why widn't she — the crather ? " 

" You're right, Mary, dear ! Why widn*t she, 
havin' you to feed and mind her ! " 

"It widn*t be hard to be as wise as some Christians, 
anyway," Mary lightly added. 

" Manin' Mat ? " inquired Neal. 

«* No— you." 

" And why me, a-hagur ? Sorra sinsibler boy in 
the parish this night. No, nor out of it, aither." 

Mary laughed merrily. 

•* A body'd think it was in the hiring fair you wor, 
lookin' for a place, the way you praise yerself." 

"Me?" Neal inquired, with great pretence of 
astonishment. " There's not a backwarder boy whin 
it's myself that's to the fore in the whole of Ireland. 
Sure if I wasn't so modest an' shy, it's 'idthin at the 
fire that Pd be this holy minute, talking piously to 
your mother about Columbkille's prophecies or the 
price o' oats, instead of shiverin' here beside the ould 
dhrimin dhu. Be the law ! if it wasn't for me back- 
wardness it's married to you, Mary, jewel, I'd be by 
this time, an' head beetler over everything." 

" An' who towl' ye anybody'd take ye, Nale ? " 

" My own heart, alannay that hears the sweet words 
chirrupin' in yours before you've time to utther them ; 
my own sowl, agra^ that swells an' throbs an' dances 
like the light upon the wather when you come near 
me ; my own two eyes that peep into the holy wells 
of yours and sees themselves reflected there. Arrah ! 
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darlin' dear, do ye think a heart like mine has need 
to wait for words to spell out love as if it was a lesson 
hard to lam ? " 

" Which of us is that grand talk for, Nale? " 

« Which of who, my darlin' ? " 

"You're sthrokin' down the cow. I thought it 
might be her that ye wor courtin'." 

" Ah, don't be laughin' -at me now ? As if I cared 
for anythin' on earth but you ! " 

"You might thin, and be none the worse," said 
Mary seriously. 

" Man in' that I ought to thry an' win your mother 
over ? "* 

" You know that she's agin ye, Nale." 

" I do, heart's love. It's big McCarthy that she 
wants for you." 

" She thinks a dale of Mat He has four cows an* 
a pair o' horses." 

" An' I'll have five some day — and maybe more." 

" I hope you may, an' me to milk them for you." 

Neal started from his seat to embrace the girl, but 
Mary caught him on the face with a squirt of milk 
that sent him back discomfited. 

" I haven't finished," she said coolly, as if nothing 
had occurred. " You must do somethin' to gain my 
mother's favour, somethin' that'll make her think 
more of you nor of Mat. I don't care what it is, 
Nale." 

" He's in there now ? " Neal ruefully inquired. 

" He is, like a big fat horse. He says he's set up 
fowl-dalin', an' he wants to buy up all my mother has. 
He says they're ready to give their eyes for ould Irish 
hins over in England now, and he's goin' to send 
away a ship load next week." 
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" The mane dog ! " Neal ejaculated. " Sure, that's 
ould women's work. Why doesn't he lave it to his 
aunt ? " 

" Oh. he says it's payin' him grand. An* it's ridin' 
on her jauntin' car the girlll be that gets him. Think 
o' that, Nale ! " 

" Promise me, mavoumeen, that you won't be her," 
Neal said, approaching Mary, who had now risen 
from her seat, and putting an arm round her 
waist. 

" I promise you," she whispered — " if anybody else 
wants me." 

"Then somebody else does — somebody that couldn't 
live widthout you," he whispered, bending his face to 
hers. 

" Whisht ! There's someone comin'. Don't I I 
say." 

The lovers started. Suddenly the house door 
opened, and the widow's figure filled the luminous 
aperture. 

" Come in, an' don't be there all night ! " she cried 
impatiently. 

Mary had no choice but to take up her milking 
pail and move towards her mother. Neal drew 
farther back into the gloom. 

"You left the cow-house open afther ye," the 
widow said reprovingly. 

" It's rather hot for the cattle if I close the doore," 
was Mary's answer. 

" Nonsense — in the middle o' November ! " scorn- 
fully returned the old woman. " But go on in an' 
sthrain the milk before it cools. I'll shut the place 
myself." 

Mary disappeared indoors, while her mother came 
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across the yzid and carefully bolted the door, with 
Neal inside. 

The young man waited till the widow's footsteps 
died away. Then he cautiously tried the door. He 
found himself a prisoner. Contentedly he went back 
to his seat beside the cow. Mary, he thought, would 
come on the first opportunity and release him. Then 
he remembered with a pang how she would laugh at 
him. YeSy but he would see her once again that 
evening, which would more than compensate him for 
all annoyance. 

A quarter of an hour went by in meditation how he 
could upset Mat McCarthy from the widow's favour. 
It is very hard for a man without possessing a four- 
footed beast to depose the owner of a pair of horses 
and a couple of pairs of cows. The more Neal 
thought of it the greater the difficulty appeared to 
grow. 

At length Neal heard footsteps. Here was Mary 
come at last ! No, by the powers, 'twas the mother, 
and somebody even heavier-footed, was along with 
her! It was Mat. Big-bodied, wealthy Mat 
McCarthy. Short-winded, hateful Mat ! 

" One 'id think that it's beef he was gettin* every 
Sunday in the year — he's that unwieldy ! " Neal 
commented. 

"It's just thrue for ye, Misther McCarthy," the 
widow was remarking. " I heard last week that there 
wor tinkers and all sorts of shulers goin' about, an' 
the padlock may as well be here as lyin' idle on the 
dhresser." 

" An' if it was me, Mrs. M'Murrough, dear, Td keep 
the kay safe in my own pocket, so I wid." 

" Bad wind to you but ye wid 1 " thought Neal. 
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" ril just do that same," the widow replied to her 
companion. " You don't think, Mat agra, that they'd 
be afther the fowl ? " 

"Not a fear ! " the fat one's voice responded. "The 
fowl is safe enough. It never brought a body luck 
or grace to lock a hinhouse yet. Don't do it, ma'am." 

With this serious admonition, the padlock was 
placed upon the cow-house door, and the worthy 
couple moved away. 

" This is a purty business!" exclaimed the prisoner. 
" Big Mat knows I'm here as sure as a gun's iron. 
He put the widow up to the dodge. If she knew 
that I was inside she widn't play that dhirty thrick 
on me, bad as she is agin me. That's fat head's 
doin's." 

He groped round the place, searching for some 
stick or instrument with which he could batter his 
way out. Suddenly he stopped, struck with an idea. 

" If I make a row the fellow '11 be havin' an excuse 
to bell the whole story round the country before 
morninV' he thought, "an' set all the neighbours 
laughin' at me. I must take the bull by the horns 
some other way, I see." 

He reached out his hand and caught the Kerry 
cow's tail. " I have it ! I'll get through the roof," 
he jubilantly uttered. 

He stood upon the manger and extended his arms 
upward till he cried out in pain. The interior of the 
roof was covered over by a dense layer of furze 
bushes, the prickly thorns of which wounded like so 
many needles. 

" I'd rather face a wall of rock nor thim gintlemen," 
Neal muttered. "They're sharper than an ould 
maid's tongue. Come, my faithful comrade," he con- 
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tinued, addressing the Kerry cow, '^ you must lind me 
the loan of your back to give me the first rise in life, 
and maybe I'll repay ye when I'm over you in another 
way. Aisy, aisy," he went on, scratching the cow 
between the horns, till he got one foot safely planted 
there, and sprung lightly with the other on to her 
back. The cow gave vent to a sigh. " It's thankful 
you ought to be that it's not Mat M'Carthy ye have 
on you," Neal said, by way of consolation. " He'd 
make a ruin o' ye in half a switch of your tail. Aisy 
now, aisy." 

Elevated to the cow's back Neal fixed his shoulders 
against the sloping roof, and, straightening himself, 
forced a hole between the rafters. His thick frieze 
coat was able to turn aside the sharpest thorns, so 
that when he had once made an opening he was able 
to pull himself through without much inconvenience. 

Safe on the outside, Neal's next consideration was 
how to compensate Mat McCarthy for the big man's 
interest in his affairs. To acquire something of our 
opponent's hand, either by surmise or observation is, 
I believe, useful in the game of life as well as that of 
whist Neal's surmise as to Mat was altogether 
vague. He determined to abandon guess for actual 
observation, and the little kitchen window, consisting 
of four uncurtained panes, temptingly stared him in the 
face. You know we began with the remark that all 
is fair in love and in the warfare lovers are compelled 
to wage. This must be my hero's justification for 
what follows. Neal stole softly to the cottage window 
and peeped through. Now, if a hero has a right to 
peep, it cannot be denied he has an equal right to 
listen. Neal O'Mara exercised both these preroga- 
tives. Mat was still engaged in deliberate discussion 
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of the enormous rise in fowls, while the widow sat 
facing him in admiring attention. 

" He's death on that business," Neal thought " I 
think I know a way to cure him of his craze." 

Abandoning his post of observation, Neal searched 
about the premises till he found a large turf-creel — a 
basket of unusual dimensions — which he carried round 
to Mrs. M'Murrough's poultry shed, and in the course 
of a few minutes every fowl on the roost was seized 
by him and bundled into the basket. Fortunately for 
the perpetrator, the zealous house-dog set up barking 
sufficiently loud to drown the protestations of the 
birds against their forcible abduction. When the 
creel was full, Neal secured the mouth with an old 
sack he found at hand, and, raising the whole upon 
his shoulders, never rested till he deposited his burden 
in Mat M*Carthy*s barn. He then leisurely retraced 
his steps across the few intervening fields. As he 
approached the widow's house once more he caught 
a glimpse of Mat's shadowy figure coming across the 
yard whistling softly to himself with the greatest 
satisfaction as he made for home. Neal drew aside 
to allow his rival to pass unseeing on his way. When 
a safe distance intervened, our friend took out his 
pipe, and, striking a match, smoked leisurely to 
mature his plans. Then he walked deliberately to 
the widow's door, lifted the latch, and with a suave 
" God save all here," walked in. 

" God save you," acidly returned the widow. " It's 
late you're on the road." 

" I was just on my way home from the forge," Neal 
remarked, appearing to overlook the unfriendly greet- 
ing as he sat down, '* an' I thought I'd just step in to 
tell you, Mrs, M'Murrough, that somebody's been 
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carryin* away somethin' belongin' to you. You didn't 
happen to miss anything, ma'am ? " 

" What wid I be afther missin' ? " the old woman 
demanded. 

" Oh, how am I to know ? Turf is plentiful this 
year, glory be to God ! But I hope all your doors 
outside are locked." 

Mary threw a half-frightened, half-amused glance 
at the speaker. 

"Everyone, barrin' the pig* sty," Mrs. M*Murrough 
answered, " and sorra help the crather that 'id rouse 
up our sow at this time o* night. She'd ate the legs 
off him." 

" Tm glad to hear that," Neal remarked, as if the 
information afforded him the utmost relief. " Though 
I don't think it was her aither. It looked more like 
a crate o' fowl." 

Mrs. M*Murrough waited for no more. With the 
agility of twenty years she jumped from her stool and 
ran out to investigate. 

" What on earth are ye up to ? " Mary whispered. 
" How did ye get out ? " 

" Whisht ! I haven't time to tell ye now. Wait 
a bit an' you'll have the greatest fun you ever had in 
life." 

" It's not making game o* my mother that you 
are ? " the girl angrily inquired. 

" Is it me ? " indignantly replied her lover. " I'd 
lie down an' die before I'd do it." 

" Hoy ! hoy there, I say ! Bring me a light ! " the 
widow screamed outside. 

" Bring her a light," Neal directed, drawing a coal 
from the hearth and slowly proceeding to press his 
pipe against its embers. 
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" Did you call, mother ? " Mary remarked, going to 
the door. 

" Did I call ! " the old lady sarcastically repeated, 
" Bring me a light, I say ! There's somethin' wrong, 
I'm doubtinV 

Neal, whose pipe was now comfortably steaming, 
lifted the paraffin lamp from the dresser and coolly 
approached the widow, who stood staring at her 
empty hen-roost. 

" Everything's right, I hope, Mrs. M'Murrough ? " 
the rogue remarked. 

"Right?" gasped the bewildered widow. "It's 
robbed I am. Every fowl I had on earth is gone, and 
it's only this very night Mat McCarthy offered thirty 
shillin's for thim, dacent man." 

" Ah ! He wanted thim, did he ? " inquired Neal. 
staring at the widow. 

" He wanted thim, honestly, the poor man," was the 
reply. 

" Divil a doubt he did ! But that's not the way he 
got thim, is it ? " 

" Sure, he didn't get thim at all," the widow replied 
impatiently. 

"An' that's the raison he took thim, I suppose," 
commented Neal. 

" Why, you don't mane to say he had any hand in 
It ? " 

" No, no," returned Neal, with a rising inflection. 
" But I think he had a couple of fists somewhere very 
near when it was happenin'. Maybe he thought he 
bought thim off ye." 

" Don't I tell you that he didn't. It's stole they 
are." 

Neal gave vent to a long, low whistle. 
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" He was here to-night ? " he innocently inquired. 

" Amn't I afther tellin' ye ? " the widow hissed im- 
patiently. 

" Come here," Neal solemnly whispered, pulling at 
her sleeve. " Come inside, woman dear, I want to 
tell you somethin'." 

" Tell me where I am, an' don't be gaspin' over it" 

" It's a desateful world, Mrs. M'Murrough, dear, a 
very desateful world." 

" I know that as well as you, Neal O'Mara." 

" I don't doubt you, ma'am. But a body doesn't 
like to be rising disturbance among neighbours — an' 
you so friendly, too." 

** Do you mane to say Mat McCarthy stole thim ? " 
she demanded. 

" I seen him wid the load upon his back," Neal 
whispered emphatically, "runnin' across the fields 
from here. Runnin* out of breath, an' fit to break his 
neck. But I widn't undthertake to swear what he 
had in the basket. I'd be afraid to tell a lie, ma'am." 

" I'll swear it ! The rogue ! the robber ! " the 
widow shouted, loud enough to reach the ears of her 
daughter, who stood looking from the door of the 
dwelling. 

" He's a dacent man," insinuated Neal. " He 
wanted to come by them honestly." 

" Dacent, the divil ! " shrieked the widow, losing all 
her self-control. " That's why he got me to fasten 
the lock on the cow-shed, knowin' I hadn't got another 
lock left, an' widn't let me put it on the hin-house. 
• It's the county jail I'll lave his big body in. I wish 
that I could make him swing for it I " 

" Don't be hasty, ma'am, aroonl^ Neal remonstrated. 
" I'll get thim back for you, everyone, so I will. But 
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whisht ! Mary, asthore, go inside an' get your 
mother's shawl — she's goin' to come along wid me. 
we won't make any fuss or noise till we see all 
sthraight an' plain. Isn't that the wisest plan now*? " 

" You're a more sensible boy nor I thought, Nale," 
the widow answered thoughtfully. "We'll just go 
first an' see if he has thim ! " 

Whereupon they set out side by side. 

Neal helped the widow over stiles and fences so 
adroitly that when they reached Mat McCarthy's she 
began to wonder why she had ever disliked the smaller 
man. Neal opened the back gate, and the couple 
entered the haggard. There was light gleaming from 
the chinks of the barn back door. They stole up and 
looked through. Neal had to place his hand across 
the old woman's mouth to keep her from screaming 
when she saw Mat inside drawing her hens out one 
by one from the creel, and after feeling them all over, 
tying their feet together two and two. The worthy 
man had sent his brother out on a purchasing expedi- 
tion that evening before starting to M*Murrough's, and 
foolishly imagined this was the result which he found 
in his bam on looking round before going to bed. 

"They're darlin'sl Champions, every one,** Mat 
murmured, loud enough to reach the listeners' ears. 
" I'll get five shillin's a couple for them. I'm glad the 
widow didn't take my money, now." 

" The vi-vi-villain ! " Mrs. M'Murrough stammered 
between Neal's fingers. " Let m-me at him ! " 

" Patience," whispered NeaL " We'll just wait till 
he has done.". 

As soon as all were tied together, Mat took up his 
lantern and went off by a door on the other side of 
the barn, which he carefully locked behind him. 
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"Thafs the man widn't let me lock mine," the 
widow ejaculated, when her mouth was free. " I'd 
like to burn the house over him ! Him an example to 
the parish, indeed ! What are we to do ? " 

" We'll just take our own," Neal blandly intervened, 
"and be gone. That's the only thing to do at 
present." 

" How can you get through ? The doore's locked," 
sighed the widow. 

" Well, I'm a little skilful in the business," he re- 
plied. " It's aisier to get in than out any day — far 
aisier. 

With this he slipped round to the other side of the 
building, entered the adjoining stable, and crawled 
through a hole in the intervening wall made for push- 
ing straw through from the barn to the horses' manger. 
Then he undid the bolt on the back door and admitted 
his companion. 

** You're sure these are yours ? " he inquired, picking 
up some of the fowls. " It's well there should be no 
mistake." 

" I'd swear to every one of them,'* was the emphatic 
answer. 

" Thin we'll take them an' make off." 

"An' lave the robber without saying a word? 
Never ! " 

" It's late, ma'am. We can task it to him in the 
mornin'." 

" I'll task it to him before the congregation every 
Sunday while I live," was the widow's pious resolve, 
which, however, she did not fulfil. 

It is needless to say that Neal O'Mara was hospit- 
ably entertained by the grateful widow when they 
reached her habitation with the recovered property. 
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It is equally needless to remark that the young man 
made the most of his opportunity, and before he left 
the house that night, Mary M'Murrough was his 
promised wife, with her mother's full consent and 
approbation. 

They resolved to say no more about the hen steal- 
ing matter, but to leave Mat's punishment to his 
conscience. 

It was not till after both were comfortably married 
that Neal confessed the truth to Mat McCarthy, who 
heartily enjoyed the joke and, having now a wife who 
was all he could desire, freely forgave his former 
rival. 



s 



AN EXILE OF ERIN. 

Tom Cronin lost his heart one "bonfire night,* 
that harmless survival of pagan Ireland which we 
celebrate on the Eve of St John. The immediate 
cause of Tom's bereavement was the return of his 
half-brother, John M'Kenna, although, no doubt, the 
seeds of his affection had been slowly germinating 
under the surface for some time before. John had 
gone away to sea, a man before the mast, was stricken 
with the gold fever at Adelaide, drifted later on to 
California, and now returned home a gilded specimen 
of Irish clay. His massive ring and heavy watch 
chain gave him an appearance of colossal grandeur, 
and the nasal twang he had clumsily engrafted on his 
brogue impressed us deeply. Other things about him 
did not impress us quite so favourably. He laughed 
at many things we held in reverence, and failed to 
touch his hat before addressing Father Flannigan. 

Still, as John M*Kenna spent his money freely and 
abused the English Government, we liked him fairly 
well ; while the girls, to whom a slight savour of the 
wicked one is rarely an objection when accompanied 
by youth and merriment, half adored him. This 
brings me back to Tom Cronin's heart from which I 
started. 

The skirl of the pipes, accompanied by shouts 
and laughter, echoed down the valley as Tom ap- 
proached the cross-roads. The bonfire of peat and 
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green branches cut from the adjoining trees hissed 
and flared and threw up clouds of smoke against the 
fading glory of the western sky. Young and old, and 
those that could not be entitled either, were assembled 
round the blaze. The piper sat upon the well-known 
comer stone, sounds of merriment breaking in upon 
his melody like the plaudits of an audience into an 
oration. Tom's heart leaped up with pleasure as his 
ears drank in the sound, and his face became illumined 
with the festive glare. But his countenance grew 
dark again and his heart fell down, and instantly 
went out of him on seeing Fanny Moore step forward 
in the dance with John M'Kenna, his bedizened half- 
brother. 

Fanny's eyes, which were at first cast down, looked 
gradually up as she trippingly advanced before her 
dancing partner. Tom fancied there was something 
of a tremor on her lips when her eyes met his. But 
fancy often plays strange tricks with lover's eyes. 
Then the tune grew faster. John M*Kenna's gold 
chain jingled as he flourished all his grandest paces, 
and Fanny looked no more at Tom, but, throwing 
back her head, gave up her heart and limbs to the 
delights of the occasion like the brightest ray of sun- 
shine on an Easter Sunday morning. It was then 
Tom Cronin lost his heart as I commenced by saying. 

Those who understand such things assure us that 
a woman always knows when she is loved without 
requiring to be told about it. If this be so, Fanny 
Moore did not behave exactly well to Tom Cronin 
that St. John's Eve. She gave his half-brother many 
signs of encouragement, while Tom, who realised for 
the first time how much he was in love, was put off 
with only a single dance and the merest fragment of 
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a smile. The darker Tom's face grew, the brighter 
Fanny's eyes appeared to glisten* She smiled freely 
enough at John M'Kenna's stupid compliments. She 
laughed heartily when Jane 0'Hare» the fat old fish- 
wife^ singled Tom out for a partner, and laughed 
outrageously when the old virago clasped her arms 
round his neck and loudly kissed him at the termina- 
tion. She even ui^ed the angry Tom to accept the 
challenge of Sam, the drunken tailor, to dance a jig 
upon a trencher. Everything a heartless maid could 
do to wound an unrequited lover Fanny did that 
evening to humiliate Tom Cronin, who had only just 
discovered where his heart was gone to. The crown 
of all his sorrow was reserved for the end. Foreign- 
mannered John was allowed to see her home when 
the bonfire became exhausted and unruly lads began 
to pursue each other with the half-extinguished 
brands. 

Tom nursed his anger and his secret many days, 
and the more he thought about it the more unhappy 
he became. If he spoke out freely he felt she would 
refuse him, while the lingering agony of patient wait- 
ing, with his rival ever at her elbow, was beyond 
Tom's powers of endurance. 

The farm which he cultivated for his mother was 
undeniably Tom's. When his father married Widow 
M*Kenna she brought her husband nothing but her 
son John. Now she was a widow again. But John 
M*Kenna had taken his own fling, and every one 
knew that after their mother's day the place would 
fall by common right to Tom. It was, therefore, no 
common sacrifice Tom's love forced upon him when, 
he made up his mind to go off to America and relin- 
quish his inheritance. His mother all his life, and 
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Fanny lately, appeared to think a good deal more of 
John than of hint Perhaps when half a hemisphere 
heaved its back between them they would both be 
sorry. There was real comfort in the thought of 
their lamenting him. Tom felt somewhat grieved at 
abandoning his little sister Ally. But very likely 
Ally, when she grew up, would get fonder of someone 
else than Tom. He couldn't help it ; he must go 
away. And away Tom Cronin went, leaving Fanny 
Moore, his sister, and his mother all in sorrow, and 
his half-brother smiling after him as the train steamed 
off to Cork one sunny autumn morning. 

When Tom Cronin, standing among a crowd of 
steerage passengers on the mighty ocean liner, saw the 
heights of Queenstown fade away behind him, he felt 
very sad. Hitherto the sight of an unknown face had 
been an event in his life. Now, all around him and 
before him was as strange to him as if he had just 
been born, fully grown, into the world. A little 
prayer-book, which Fanny at the last moment shyly 
forced into his hand, was in his pocket He pressed 
it to his side, and, turning his back upon his birth- 
land, fixed his gaze on the reddened west till moisture 
filled his eyes. The giant engines throbbed, the 
black smoke streamed above him, the hills of Ireland 
were sinking in the water on his wake, but once he 
never turned round to look farewell. 

About the third day of the voyage his interest in 
things around him began to be aroused. Many of his 
own country people were on board, a few of whom 
had crossed the ocean before, and gave themselves in 
consequence superior airs. But the great bulk of his 
fellow-passengers were yellow-faced, greasy-looking 
people speaking an unknown tongue. These an 
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Americanised Irishman on board he heard describe as 
** Dutchmen." Later on Tom became acquainted with 
one of the so-called Dutchmen, who proclaimed him- 
self a free citizen of the United States. He said his 
name was Schwapler, and that he owned a farm in 
Wisconsin, to which he was returning after a visit to 
Germany to see his parents. He was a thick-set man 
of fifty, inclined to be communicative. ,"A brave 
little butt of a man," Tom thought, " well able to lay 
in a good meal." The upshot of this acquaintance 
was a proposal that Tom should accompany him to 
his farm on a promise of employment 

" Nod that I loove you Irish volks — ^you to not gare 
vor vork," said the Dutchman. 

" Thrue for ye, sir," was Tom's reply. " We never 
do a hap'orth at home but whittle shillelaghs all the 
year round." 

« Whizzle shil— whos ? " 

" Shillelaghs, sir — for crackin' skulls." 

" Ach ! Row-boats ? " demanded the Dutchman. 

" You've exactly hit it, sir," Tom responded, speak- 
ing very loudly to make his meaning clear to the 
foreigner. 

Mr. Schwapler was so pleased with his own pene- 
tration that he condescended to be pleased with Tom, 
and during the remainder of the voyage talked freely 
of the great things he meant to do on his farm as soon 
as he got home. 

Not to make the journey as tedious to the reader as 
it was to our exile, we will pass over the ensuing 
months, the terrible months of snow and ice, when 
nothing could be done on the Wisconsin farm but 
chop wood and feed cattle. By the time spring came 
at last with a bound, Tom was feeling almost at home 
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in his new surroundings. He had developed a taste 
for sour cabbage, and was quite friendly with the 
farmer's ample daughter. 

During the lonely days which followed, as he drove 
his team, he was too fully engaged dodging obstruc- 
tive tree-stumps and wrestling with untutored nature 
to think much of Ireland. But on the still Sabbath 
evenings, when daylight went out almost with the 
suddenness of an extinguished candle, and he hid his 
face beneath his bedsheet to escape the torturing 
mosquitoes, his mind would wander back to the sight 
of Fanny dancing at the bonfire, and the echo of her 
laughter fell upon his ears, mingled with the piper's 
music and the cheers of kindly rustics. Scarcely had 
he seemed to sleep an hour after this when the Dutch- 
man's whistle sounded him to work ; and going forth 
he saw, instead of Fanny's pretty smile, the broad 
plain face of Miss Schwapler looking from behind her 
cooking-stove as he passed the kitchen window, and a 
new day's labour had begun. 

At length Tom received a letter from his brother, 
which only made his heartsore deeper. John informed 
him that he had made up his mind to settle down at 
home and marry. This was just what Tom had ex- 
pected, yet it made him so moody that for some days 
after hearing it the farmer's daughter had sometimes 
to address him twice before he seemed to apprehend 
her presence. 

" It ish ze Irish gel ish in ze heart," said the young 
lady, with the penetration of her sex. 

Tom blushed and tossed his head by way of 
reply. 

" Ze Irish gels ish not breddy. Irish mens ish mosh 
more breddier." 
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Flight was Tom's only respond to these conqdi- 
mentary remarks. 

At last, weary of his own hopeless struggle, Tom 
abandoned himself to fate, and received Miss 
Schwapler's tender advances with outward resigna- 
tion. Her father, anxious only to obtain cheap 
labour, offered no apparent objection. Cronin, as a 
son*in-law, would, he reckoned, cost him less than 
Cronin as a labourer. How it might have ended one 
can easily foresee had not Tom received another letter. 
This was from his mother, but written, as he well 
knew, by Fanny's own pretty hand. It was far from 
being a cheerful letter, yet it gave the receiver more 
comfort than anything that had occurred for the past 
year, John M^Kenna had turned out very badly, said 
the letter. After spending all his own money he went 
on in his extravagant fashion till he had squandered 
half his mother's substance, and had now disappeared 
entirely with the price of Mrs. Cronin's two best cows 
in his pocket Not a word was said of Fanny ; but, 
seeing that she had penned the letter, it was evident 
that she, too, had had enough of John. Would Tom, 
for God*s sake — the letter concluded — come home 
and cheer his poor old mother in her declining 
days? 

Of course Tom would, and the thought made Jiim 
so alert and happy that Miss Schwapler could not help 
noticing his changed demeanour, which she rightly 
concluded was caused by the receipt of his Irish 
letter. To suspect the letter was to desire to read it, 
and desire rarely had to wait long on Miss Schwapler's 
convenience. Somehow, before night arrived,, the 
young lady was in possession of the contents of Tom's 
mysterious epistle. These contents she dutifully con- 
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veyed without unnecessary delay to her virtuous 
father. 

Next morning the Dutchman was away from home, 
having left orders that Tom was not to leave the 
farmyard in his absence. Towards noon strange 
symptoms of festivity, in the shape of buckwheat 
cakes, were noticeable. The unusual appearance of 
Miss Schwapler in a crimson cotton gown also struck 
Tom as portentous of solemnity ; but he was too 
happy in his own thoughts to give the matter more 
than a moment's consideration. Early in the after- 
noon Mr. Schwapler returned, accompanied by a 
stout gentleman of clerical appearance. The farmer 
ordered Tom to leave the horse harnessed to the 
buggy, and follow the worthy couple to the best 
parlour. When this direction was complied with, 
Tom was surprised to find Miss Schwapler now 
arrayed in silk, and the two female farm hands in 
their holiday costume there before him. 

" Now preddren," began the reverend person as 
soon as our friend entered, " let us broceed to pisness." 
Whereupon he launched into a long prayer. 

When the prayer was ended the clergyman 
grasped Miss Schwapler's hand and led her up to 
Tom. 

" You vill dake dish lady vor your lawvol vedded 
voif ? " he demanded. 

" My what ? *' inquired the bewildered Celt. 

"Your voif in holy marryage till deat doz you 
bart." 

" Oh ! tare-an-ages, no I " was the response. 

" Tare all ze ages, yes I Say, • Yes/ " the clergy- 
man persisted. 

" No ! " Tom roared, 
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** You arc meesonderstand You many wiz * Yes/ 
not No." 

" Divil a marry, yes or no ! Savin* yer reverence ! 
I don't want the girl at alL" 

" Gom^ gom ! Dees ish deesrespectable do ze pride. 
You gannod shange dees way," his reverence remon- 
strated. 

" Fm not changin* at all," retorted Tom. " I never 
had the laist notion o' the crather in my life." 

Miss Schwapler, who during this discussion had 
been shyly simpering, here interposed by flinging an 
arm round the Irishman's neck, and laying her hand 
comfortably on his shoulder. 

" I can't do it at all, miss," he whispered eagerly to 
her. " If I was to marry you to-day, I'd be afther 
runnin' away wid myself to-morrow." 

" Run wiz me. You loff me ! " she sighed, turning 
her eyes full upon the reluctant swain. 

" Arrah ! what wid I love you for ? " he remon- 
strated. " Don't be axin' me to sin my sowl tellin' 
lies. Don't, now ! " 

" Dere ish no zin in lawvol marryage onder ye 
briest," the minister remarked. 

" Priest aneagh ! " commented Tom. " But it's a 
folly to talk ! I'm off home to Ireland in the morn- 
mg." 

Mr. Schwapler, who had been a silent onlooker up 
to this, placed his back against the door and drew 
out his revolver. 

The reverend gentleman fumbled in his coat tails 
and produced a similar weapon. 

« Begob ! " thought Tom, " this is canon law, all 
out. It's ten times worse nor Father Flannigan's 
blackthorn," 
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"Won't yous two play-boys give me time to say a 
mouthful o' prayers itself?" he said, ^loud. 
" Marriage is sich a holy thing it wants a little pre- 
paration." 

"I sail gif you while I counts den," Schwapler 
replied. " One, do, dree — " 

"Stop," exclaimed the victim, terror-stricken. 
" rU marry her if yiz let me bring Father Starkey, 
my own priest here." 

" Dere ish zomding in that," the lady's father said, 
lowering his gun. " He gan haff his own briest if he 
shooses." 

" I'd think it more bindin' on my conscience," Tom 
slily remarked, taking advantage of the pause to 
remove Miss Schwapler's arm. " Will you agree, my 
dear, to my clergyman ? " 

" Effery glergyman's same as anozer," was the fair 
one's liberal response. 

" I knew she was o* my way of thinkin," Tom 
exclaimed. " I'll have you brought into the Church, 
too," he added in a whisper, "an' thin, bedad, I 
couldn't lave ye if I thried. Sorra bit ! " 

On a Western prairie, thirty miles from a railway 
station, running away was no easy matter, as the 
Dutchman well knew. He put back his revolver, 
muttering that " one plamed barson wass as gooter as 
anozer." 

" You'll let me have the buggy to drive over to 
Maguire's Station to bring back his reverence ? " Tom 
demanded. 

" Py gosh ! you dink me grazy. I vill pring your 
own refference mineselves. You, vrent Dom, will 
geep your gonvinement in ze pedroom meanwhiles." 

" Arrah ! is it disgracing your own future son-in- 
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law in that way you'd be afther, Mlsther Schwapler? 
Let me go along, too, to lift the buggy out of the rats 
when it sticks." 

** Dat ish nod voolish," the Dutchman meditated. 

^Den off goes I likevise also/' Miss Schwapler 
ejaculated. **Ze marryage can be ton blace 
dere." 

Tom gave the fair one a glance of admiration. 
Though it left him in almost as bad a fix as ever he 
could not withhold his admiration from her woman's 
wit 

Presently a fresh horse being fastened to the buggy, 
the curious wedding party started to Maguire's 
Station. They were fortunate in finding Father 
Starkey at home in his log cabin beside his frame- 
built chapel. Tom instantly demanded confession 
with the priest, which Schwapler was forced to allow, 
taking care to sit close to the entrance to the little 
chamber with his hand on his revolver. When the 
two Irishmen emerged there was a very unclerical 
twinkle in the Father's eyes. 

" My friend Tom informs me," he commenced, 
with a bland smile, "that this marriage is being 
forced on him against his own wishes. Do I under- 
stand him correctly, Mr. Schwapler ? " 

Schwapler, who began slowly to realise that his 
will was not altogether law beyond the limits of his 
own farm, saw the necessity of temporising. 

" He bromized my dodder, and off you'll come pack 
wiz OS, Vadder Schtarkey — " 

" I have absolved him from the promise," inter- 
rupted the priest, in a quiet tone. 

" Mine Got 1 you gannod," began the Dutchman, 
pulling out his weapon. 
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^ The Church can loose as well as bind," said the 
priest, sternly. 

" Nod were my shootin' iron gondrols the range," 
Schwapler roared, flourishing the weapon above his 
head. 

" Easy, my very good friend," replied the Father, 
drawing forth a neat revolver of his own. " You may 
find it troublesome when you deal with the Church 
militant But we are here for peace, not quarrelling. 
I have a proposal to make which I hope will be ac- 
ceptable both to you and the young lady." 

" Vot brobosal ? " roughly demanded the farmer. 

" Your daughter wants a husband, I understand, or 
rather you want a husband for her." 

** Poth vants 'oosbands vor 'er." 

" Very good," gravely returned the priest " I am 
very glad of that, because I have a most worthy man 
among my congregation here who wishes for a wife. 
He is a countryman of your own, and in every way a 
better match for your daughter than this penniless 
youngster from Ireland, whose heart is set on return- 
ing to his native bogs and green hills once more." 

" My dodder gannot marry efferypody," Schwapler 
responded sulkily. 

"Far be it from me to suggest such very wide 
polygamy," the priest returned seriously. " My 
friend Zidermann is only one man, but very nearly 
the size of two." 

" Hans Zidermann ! Py gosh, I know *im ! Vot 
say you, Maud? Zidermann is moosh vorth dwo 
Irishmens." 

" I vill only co pack a vife — Meestress Gronin," she 
sobbed, looking hopelessly at Tom. 

"By the powdhers o' war! If you marry me 
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Wt back z widow yoM be goia', for Fd 

^ Never fear/ said Father Starioq^ nsms; *ra 
bring my firieiid here in ten minutes.* 

He walked ofC, leaving tbe gnmp starii^ at each 
other^ Miss Schwapler softly weeping, and her father 
shaking with internal ddight. Zidermann was one 
of the richest brmers on the vrfiole settlement 

In the stipulated period the priest rrtumed with 
his astonished parishioner, and in half-an-hom^s time 
the Dutch couple were made man and wife; Tom and 
Mn Schwapler acting as witnesses. 

Later on, the whole settlement turned out to fire 
salvoes in honour of the bride, and Tom had to drive 
his master back at a very late hour of the evening. 
The morning afterwards our exile set out on his 
homeward journey. 

In less than a month he walked up the boreen 
leading to his mother's cottage. The back of the 
house was towards him, and he stepped across the 
intervening fence to peep in through a little window 
which had remained sacred in his eyes from childhood* 

The widow was weeping by the fireside. Fanny 
Moore was standing close to her, apparently consoling 
her. How often in his far-off dreams had he beheld 
them thus I 

"il know my poor boy is no morel" the old woman 
ilghcd. '^ Ever since I had that dhrame of seein' him 
standin' at his father's grave in Knockadowny Church- 
yard I know that he is gone." 

" Sure, he hadn't time to answer our letther yit," 
Fanny returned, tears of sympathy glistening in her 
own sweet eyes. " The Holy Mother 'ill sind him 
safely back to you." 
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" An' to you, too, plaze God, alanna ! " Mrs. Cronin 
added, with a brighter face. 

"Ah, I have no right to expect it that way — I that 
was the cause of sendin' him away." 

" Whist, dear, whist ! " the widow, in her turn, con- 
soled. " I feel we are ungrateful to the good God to 
doubt His mercy." 

" And these," thought Tom, " are the women I at 
one time thought cared little for me." 

He stole round softly to the front of the cottage, 
and leaning over the half-door said as calmly as he 
might — " God save all here ! " 

The women started. Their tears flowed freely 
now. 

" Tom ! Tom ! Tom, darlin' ! " was all they could 
repeat 

Tom Cronin came back poorer than he had left a 
year ago. But he had found his lost heart, and rich 
in love the neighbours found him, later on, as they 
crowded round the hearth to welcome the returned 
exile. 

It was ten years afterwards a wealthy American 
Dutchman and his portly wife called to visit Tom. 
They gave many presents to Tom's wife and little 
ones, and the lady, who was childless, begged for the 
eldest child to take back with her to the States and 
make an heiress of. Tom was very much inclined to 
yield, but Fanny Cronin put her arm round the little 
girl's neck and said she could not part with her. 
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Lanty M'Lorn was one of those rare individuals 
who loved knowledge purely for its own sake. Not 
profitable knowledge be it understood, for the little 
he possessed of this world's goods — a cow and a few 
acres of ground to supply himself and his family with 
milk and potatoes — amply satisfied him. But in- 
formation which could be of no possible use to any 
human being was that for which his soul was ever 
thirsty. The price of people's clothes, the places they 
went to, how much they sold their sheep or cattle for, 
the fortunes they obtained with their wives or gave to 
their daughters, were subjects of the deepest interest 
and the most painstaking research to Lanty ; while 
he envied beyond bounds the doctor in the sickroom, 
the lawyer in his office, and even, be it reverently 
said, the priest in the confessional, the secrets of their 
respective callings. If a stranger chanced to stop 
him on the road to ask the way somewhere, Lanty 
would forget to answer in his eagerness to know who 
his interrogator was, and what he wanted at the 
place inquired for. In a few words, Lanty M*Lorn 
was inquisitive beyond all reason, and his eagerness 
to gratify his weakness knew no bounds. 

Had he learned to read, he might have become a 
great scientist or historian. Had he entered Parlia- 
ment, he would have employed the whole Ministry all 

their time answering his questions* But he was quite 

238 
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illiterate, and spent his life in a remote Irish valley, 
to which strangers rarely penetrated, surrounded by 
the silence of the everlasting hills, and by an intellec- 
tual environment almost as antique. 

Yet even such a region has more of mystery than 
one man may unravel in a lifetime. Lanty tried very 
hard for over twenty years to find out everyone's 
affairs, and still the ever-increasing stock of unattain- 
able information grew and grew around him. People 
were continually dying or marrying, or going to 
America, or getting clothed, or visiting their friends, 
or quarrelling with their enemies, and it kept a man 
perpetually bothered finding out how much money 
they left or got or parted with, not to mention all 
they said, or the number of glasses of whisky they 
consumed in the course of a festive gathering. 

** It takes me all my time to watch," he complained 
to himself, " an' as for findin' out the thousand things 
they do, begorra ! it bates a man entirely ! " 

Among the curiosities of Lanty's patch of farm was 
a small dun, or fairy mound, which he knew contained 
many odd things if he had only time to excavate 
them, the chief of which was a live fairy, who had 
appeared from time to time and told strange tales to 
those who met with her. Lanty had often lingered 
round the place in hopes of falling in with this uncom- 
mon personage, but never with success, till, one morn- 
ing when returning from an unsuccessful journey to 
the blacksmith's forge beyond the hill to discover why 
a neighbour's horse and cart had been so late upon the 
road the night before, he sat down beside the mound 
and fell asleep. In his sleep he dreamt the fairy came 
and offered him a gift by which he could discover 
everything that happened in the neighbourhood on 
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condition of his leaving a drink of clean spring water 
outside his door every night before going to bed. 
Lanty in his dream refused the offer, and the refusal 
so annoyed him when he awoke that he forthwith ran 
home for a spade, and commenced digging into the 
fort in hopes that he might overtake the fairy and 
close the bargain with her on the spot 

He had not dug far when he came upon a flat stone, 
which, upon removal, revealed a narrow passage lead- 
ing to the interior of the mound. He got down into 
this passage, and, by much crawling on his hands and 
knees, made his way into a small circular chamber. 
Daylight could not enter anywhere that he could 
notice. Nevertheless a clear soft radiance filled the 
cave, revealing to his eyes the fairy of his dream 
sleeping on a bed of rushes. 

Lanty gazed long and earnestly at the lithe figure 
of the fairy, covered with a soft green mantle, and 
ringleted with locks of gold. He tried to speak, but 
could not A spell of silence seemed to bind his 
tongue. Then he thought that if he, too, slept, the 
enchantment would become complete and the tempt- 
ing offer be renewed. The thought bore instant fruit 
Before he had sufficient time to stretch himself upon 
the ground a deep sleep fell upon him, or rather a 
trance, for his sight and speech remained as in his 
waking moments. 

Presently the fairy rose and touched Lanty on the 
shoulder. 

" I knew that you would come," she said smilingly. 
" The thirst for knowledge draws mortals farther than 
this." 

" Tm here, fairy miss," he answered, briskly rising. 
" I hope I may be welcome." 
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*« Welcome as the flowers of May/' the fairy 
answered. "If you were not welcome I would not be 
here." 

"You're me darlin', honey," Lanty cried enthusi- 
astically. 

The fairy smiled. 

" I'm not an earthly colleen," she said softly. 
" You may keep your blarney for the likes of them. 
You and I are here on business — aren't we ? " 

" To be sure we are ! " Lanty acquiesced. " But 
mayn't we as well thransact it in a pleasant spirit, 
sweetie ? " 

"You're an agreeable man," the fairy returned, 
evidently pleased. " Your philosophy is sound. You 
no doubt inherit it from an ancient senachie from 
whom you are descended." 

" Indeed, miss, I didn't know I was discinded at 
all," Lanty modestly remarked. " I'm only one o* 
the common soart." 

" And they, Mr. M'Lorn, have all an ancestry would 
disgrace many an Eastern king." 

" I'm grieved to hear it, fairy darlin', but it can't be 
helped. We must put up with our ould ancesthors, 
I'm fearin'." 

"You mistake me," said the fairy, frowning. "I 
meant it as a compliment But let us get to business. 
You want to know what goes on all round you, I 
believe ? " 

" If it's plazin' to you, miss. I have a powerful 
wakeness for knowledge intirely." 

"Listen, then. On condition that you leave a 
drink of clean water outside your door every night 
for the benefit of wandering souls I'll amply reward 
you." 

Q 
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^rd lave it out for nothing Lanty generously 
interrupted, *Mf I knew they wanted it I would 
that ! " 

^ I'm aware of that, or you would not be alive this 
moment Attend. I'll give you a shell, and when 
you put it to your ear you can hear Qverytbing said 
within the circuit of these hills. You can, in fact, 
hear the grass gfrowing." 

" That's me darlin' I I'll not be needin' to be axin* 
questions now. It never was agreeable work, but 
sure a body couldn't always avoid it" 

" I'll give you a leaf of sorrel, and when you place 
it in your mouth, you'll feel the taste of every dinner 
in the parish." 

" Betther an' betther ! " Lanty cried, " But can't 
you let me see as well as taste now ? It 'id be more 
satisfying." 

*' I'm doubtful how that would work," the fairy 
dubiously replied. "The gift might prove uncom- 
fortable." 

" Throth ! I'm not the laist afraid to risk it— if it's 
all the same to you, ma'am. Begob! If a body 
didn't see they'd be nowhere at all sometimes." 

"Very well," the fairy answered. " I'll give you an 
acorn, which when rubbed to your eyes will let you 
see all that goes on as far as you can hear and 
taste." 

"That bates alll I'll now see the soart o' linin' 
there's in Jack Sullivan's new topcoat I couldn't 
find it out last Sunday, though I knelt purposely 
behind him in the chapel He kept the coat buttoned 
all the time." 

" Why didn't you cut a hole ? " the fairy asked. 

Lanty started. 
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"How did you know I wanted to do that?'' he 
demanded. 

*'0h, I had the acorn I speak of, and saw you 
searching for your penknife. But the charm doesn't 
enable one to see steel, so I couldn't tell how it 
ended." 

"That's a pity," Lanty murmured, regretful that 
anything should escape his observation. " I had the 
misfortune to lave my knife at home in me ould coat. 
That's why I didn't see the linin'." 

"Well, you'll soon see now," the fairy retorted. 
" Is there anything else that you would like ? " 

" I think that I'll be doin' wid these," Lanty replied. 
" Can't you give them to me at oncet ? " 

" No," the fairy said. " I must make them for you, 
and that is beyond my power till the moon is at the 
full." 

" And how long may that be, fairy acuslUa ? '' 

" Only three days," she answered. " Do you think 
you can survive so long ? " 

" Oh, I suppose I must," he sighed. " Only be sure 
and not disappoint me. It's a dhreadful thrial to be 
kept waitinV 

" You may rely on what I say — I'm not a mortal." 

Lanty endeavoured to grasp the fairy's hand in 
gratitude, but she vanished at his touch, as a soap 
bubble from the grasp of a child. 

The next three days were the longest days ol 
Lanty's life. He knew not what events — all undis- 
covered — might be transpiring around him. The 
third morning found him at the mound, armed with 
his spade in case further digging for the fairy might 
be necessary. To his relief she appeared on his 
approach, rising as it were from the emerald bank 
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without disturbing a blade of grass m doing so. 
Lanty's delight at first deprived him of speech, but 
his observation was keen almost to the veige of 
rapture. He stretched out both his hands. The 
fairy treasures floated into them as lightly as the 
down of the ragweed floats upon the air. Grateful as 
the peasant felt to the bright donor his heart was in 
the gift alone. He fixed his gaze a moment on the 
shell, the sorrel leaf, the little acorn, and when he 
looked up the fairy was nowhere to be seen. 

He tossed the trifles in his palm, marvelling how 
such tiny things could possess unbounded power. " I 
wonder which I ought to thry first?" he thought. 
With all his eagerness to test their virtues, he re- 
mained some moments doubtful where he should 
begin. " I think Til listen first, in the name o' God," 
he decided, sitting down where he was and putting 
the shell to his ear. He thought it was a hurricane 
that burst above his head. The trees roared, the 
wind howled, the waters of the little stream below 
boomed like thunder, and under these there came the 
hum of bees like myriad spinning wheels, the larks 
shrieked overhead, the rooks cawed with throats of 
iron, while the weird, unearthly cadence of the grow- 
ing grass like rushing of reeds along a boat's side was 
the strangest sound of all. It was horrible to listen 
to. Ghastly, creepy, multitudinous I It smote the 
ear as the first glimmer of the infinite smites the 
troubled soul. 

Lanty drew the shell from his ear, a vacant, helpless 
look upon his countenance. What had he to do with 
mighty secrets like these ? But the fairy would not 
have deceived him. He knew enough of fairy lore to 
rely implicitly on her promises. He had first 
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listened at the larger end of the shell. He would 
now try the point of it. The wonder was reversed. 
Sweet, attenuated, but familiar sounds gave place to 
elemental turmoil. The babble of the children at 
play, the bleating of the sheep upon the hills, the 
chattering of gossips round the firesides, came dis- 
tinctly, however faintly, to his ear. In a little while 
he discovered that by centring his attention on one 
particular group or person he could hear what that 
group or person was saying. It was charming ! It 
was heavenly! Then it grew a trifle wearisome. 
They talked of very paltry things for the most. 
Some even talked of him. This was interesting, till 
he discovered that their language was invariably 
uncomplimentary. In the course of half-an-hour he 
found that he, Lanty M'Lorn, was the most inquisitive, 
meddlesome, good-for-nothing fellow in the county ; 
that he was a disgrace to his decent wife (this was 
from his wife's especial friend), a lazy unprofitable 
humbug, a burden on his family, a hypocrite, and the 
earthly incarnation of lies. The only one who 
seemed to have a good word for him was a surly old 
neighbour with whom he was for ever quarrelling. 

"That's a nice characther I have!" he sighed, 
taking down the shell. " If I listen any longer I'll be 
findin' out that I killed my gran'mother, and maybe 
stole a chalice. I wondher now what other people 
are when they're not listenin' to the conversation ? " 

He tried again, thinking first of one neighbour, 
then of another, and was much consoled to find they 
fared nearly all as badly as himself. 

" Thaf s fairplay at any rate. I'll have a look now 
an' see how things appear to an eye that has a good 
wide range." 
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He rubbed his eyelids with the acorn, and the first 
object he beheld was the inside of his own cabin. His 
wife was busy at the washtub, washing for himself and 
seven children. Work was continually interrupted 
by her being obliged to run out to look if the cow 
had strayed across the broken fence, to mend the fire, 
to see the potatoes in the boiling pot were not being 
spoiled, to lift the infant out of a puddle at the door, 
to drive a neighbour's pig out of the garden, to give a 
handful of meal to a beggar at the door, to pull on an 
old shoe which was dropping ofi* her foot at almost 
every step. 

" She's thriminjis busy," he thought " I must help 
her a bit to-morrow — ^the crather ! " 

Then Lanty thought of Darby Shanagan's box, and 
wondered bow much cash was in it. Darby having the 
character of a miser. To his astonishment the box 
was almost empty. It contained an old shirt, a pair 
of stockings, a horseshoe, and three pounds ten in 
silver. 

''And they said he had a hundred I Til never 
believe a word I hear again," Lanty muttered. " I 
wondher there doesn't come another Flood. Let me 
see Tom Rooney's chist Ah I I always thought that 
ould boy a rogue. Why, he has five an' twinty poun's 
— an' he gettin' relief these seven years from the 
parish! Oh! Jack Sullivan's topcoat! Begorra, it 
hasn't any Hnin' at all — the desaver o' the world, and 
it is so grand outside. Throth, I think afther all I'm 
the only honest body myself— God help us I " 

Lanty continued his investigation some time longer, 
surprised to find so many cofiers empty which he 
imagined to be always full, and to see the pains that 
people took to hide their poverty. Only for his own 
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good Wife he would have lost confidence in mankind 
at large. Then he turned his mind to those whose 
station was above his own. The first person he be- 
held in this sphere was Father Ned, his parish priest, 
who was sitting down to dinner with Mr. Brogan, the 
wealthy miller. This reminded our friend of his 
sorrel leaf, and, anxious to taste the good things he 
beheld, he placed it in his mouth. At first he enjoyed 
with unbounded satisfaction the flavour of the meat, 
but, as the worthy gentlemen became replenished, 
Lanty's appetite increased. He tasted fully, but he 
was not filled ; he drank, but was not comforted ; and, 
at the termination of the meal, he felt more ravenous 
than he had ever been in all his days before. 

" Why, this is worse nor black fastin'," he sighed. 
" Vm as impty as a quarry hole. Food in other 
people's stomach is no good to me. It's worse nor 
no good — it's upsettin' to the liver. It's — why, it's 
curiosity. Be the powers, it's my ould complaint in 
a new form. I wish now I could feel, as well as 
taste." 

A shadow seemed to cross him. He looked up. 
It was the fairy. 

" Give me, fairy dear," he cried, " the power to feel 
as well as see an' taste an' hear ! " 

She touched him on the shoulder, saying — " Your 
wish is granted," and forthwith disappeared. 

Lanty's first thought was of the gentlemen who 
had dined. A torpor fell upon him wearisome to 
bear. At the same moment the miller's man ap- 
proached, calling for his master's aid to lift some sacks 
of grain on to the kiln, and, hateful as it was to move, 
Lanty was compelled to endure the torture. A little 
later, the priest was called upon to visit a sick person 
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miles away. The tradge across the hill was so dis- 
heartening that our friend was glad to drop the 
priest's fatigue and recline beside old Squire Langley, 
who passed his reverence riding in a carriage. 

" I'm not used to beef;" thought Lanty. " It unfits 
a man for walking. How snug the squire looks 1 I 
wonder how he likes it ? " 

Three minutes' torture of the gout made Lanty long 
to feel like the lame b^gar coming up the road. But 
the b^gar had rheumatic pains and a cough, and 
almost everybody else he tried suffered some way, 
especially those he had formerly envied most for their 
easy, pleasant lives. 

" I don't see what's the use o' knowin* things. 
Knowledge of this soart's not a bit o' use to me," 
Lanty said, putting down his treasures. 

"You never asked for useful knowledge all your 
life," the fairy said, once more appearing. 

" All the knowledge o' this world isn't any use," was 
Lanty 's reply. " I wish I had some knowledge of the 
other place." 

" The world beyond the grave ? " the fairy asked. 

"There's somethin' there worth knowin'," Lanty 
said. " I'm sick of everybody here. Why can't you 
let me have a peep behind that curtain ? " 

" Certainly ! " the fairy responded cheerfully. " Eat 
this berry and you'll know it all — more than even I 
can tell you. When you look tJtere you'll want to see 
or know no more. Your mouth will be open with 
astonishment Your eyes will stare for ever." 

" Why, you don't want to kill me ? " Lanty gasped 
in terror. " You spake to me of death." 

" Death is nothing more than gazing on eternity. 
The eyes that glance upon that scene can no more 
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look back to earth than the bird can return to the 
egg it came from. Do you wish to penetrate the 
mystery ? " 

"No! no!" Lanty sobbed, falling on his knees. 
"Spare me! I want to know no more. I know 
enough already." 

"As you will," the fairy answered solemnly. 
" Knowledge is a glorious thing to those who use it 
wisely, but to the fool all things are folly. Fare you 
well." 

The voice died down the valley like an echo. When 
Lanty rose, the night had fallen. He was shivering 
with cold^ 

He walked home slowly. Next day he came back 
and filled up the hole in the mound, and for many 
weeks he went about dejected. 

When his cheerfulness returned he showed no in- 
clination to inquire about anyone's affairs. If gossips 
spoke to him he shook his head, saying it did not 
matter. He told them if they had seen as much as 
he they wouldn't be inquisitive. They laughed at 
this, declaring he had invented every word of it He 
did not deign to answer. 

But Lanty never goes to rest without placing a jug 
of clean spring water outside on his window-sill. 



FANNY OTINNIGAN'S SON. 

He stood six feet in his stocking soles — 

Six feet high and an inch to spare — 
And his round head blazed like the burning coals. 

And over his face there wasn't a hair ; 
And his eyes were blue as the summer seas, 

And his laughter light as the brooks that run, 
But lighter, a hundred times, than these 

Was the heart of Fanny OTinnigan's son. 

For, down from Cavan to Tandragee, 

And up from Clougher to Baiisodare, 
There wasn't a pattern, dance, or spree. 

But Fanny O'Finnigan's son was there ; 
And whether 'twas hauling an old woman's hay, 

Or mauling a bailiff that had to be done. 
On some you might reckon as into the fray, 

But swear upon Fanny O'Finnigan's son. 

And when the League thousands came marching along^ 

And people ran wild with them everywhere, 
The peelers who hung on the skirts of the throng, 

In the middle saw blazing a red head of hair ; 
And the cheer that he gave when a speaker uprose, 

Made the stranger M.P. feel his life was undone, 
For the terror, alike of his friends and his foes, 

Was the shouting of Fanny OTinnigan's son. 

But ill luck came at last — ^he enlisted one day. 

Driven wild with some whisky he drank at a fair, 

And the rogue in the ribbons enticed him away 

Till they landed at last on the plains of Kildare. 
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And they taught all their soldiering tricks to the blade, 
To charge with the bayonet and shoulder the gun, 

While the peelers at home felt a slackness of trade 
From the absence of Fanny O'Finnigan's son. 

And when they had drilled him, they shipped him away 

To fight the big blacks out in Whillabaloo, 
Where he killed twenty chiefs in the course of a day, 

And vowed it was nothing to what he could do ; 
And he thought it was almost as good as a fair, 

Till the twenty black widows abated the fun 
When they marched to the camp to demand, then and 
there, 

A husband in Fanny O'Finnigan's son. 

To the victor the spoils is the law of those parts — 

He had fought twenty niggers and taken their lives. 
And a missioner's hat and a bundle of darts 

Were all their possessions, excepting the wives. 
" Oh, what would they say in ould Ballyporeen," 

He sighed, "if they witnessed the treasure IVe won?" 
But a clean pair of heels and the porter canteen 

Gave shelter to Fanny O'Finnigan's son. 

But the wives wouldn't go; they sat down on the ground 

Till the canteen gave courage to face them again. 
When the twenty black ladies came crowding around — 

"Oh, king! we will come to the land where you 
reign! 
And he eyed them across his left shoulder a time, 

And he answered, " I'm grieved, but it can't well be 
done. 
The fact is, your drapery's scant for the clime 

Of the kingdom of Fanny O'Finnigan's son." 
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Well, they marched farther on, and they fought a big 
fight, 

For the blacks came in thousands around them that 
day, 
And whether the captain looked left or looked right, 

A red-head he spied in the midst of the fray ; 
And he vowed, " If he lives golden stripes he shall wear! 

He fights like a hero— a hundred to onel" 
But down, as he spoke, went the red head of hair ! — 

All seemed over with Fanny O'Finnigan's son. 

But it was not ! — ^he sprang to his feet where he fell, 

And he seized a long spear, and he whisked it on 
high, 
And from his broad throat he sent forth such a yell 

As never was heard under African sky ; 
And his faltering comrades returned, and the rout 

Of the blacks came at last as they broke to a run ; 
And the captain cried, " Victory won by a shout ! '* 

'Twas the last shout of Fanny OTinnigan's son ! 

For he spoke never more. There were wounds on his 
breast, 
There were wounds on his back, there were wounds 
on his head, 
As he sank in the arms of a comrade to rest, 

And they laid him along with the best of their dead. 
And he sleeps under earth in a land far away 

From the old loving Isle where his life was begun. 
And the cross that they raised at his head seemed to 
say — 
" God's rest to you, Fanny OTinnigan's son ! " 

THE END. 
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